“PATRIOTISM consists Of some 
very practical things. It is 
patriotic to learn what the facts oa 
of our national life are and to face | 
them with candor.” 
Woodrow Wilson. 
President of the United States, 
1918-1921. 
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Foree in China 
To Operate as 
American Unit) 


President Declared Opposed 
to Unified Command, but 
Expects Foreign Troops 
to Cooperate. 


Object Is to Protect 
Citizens and Property 


MacMurray Reports 


Official Countenance 
and Direction. 


The United States Government has no 
present intention of adopting any plan 
for unified command of American mili- 
tary forces and the forces of other na- 
tions in China, but American troops will 
cooperate with those of the other powers, 
it was stated officially, March 29, at the 
White House. 

At the same time the Department of 
State announced the receipt of word 
from Minister MacMurray at Peking to 
the effect that depositions made by re- | 
sponsible Americans charge that the 
outrages in Nanking involving Ameri- | 
cans, were “not only officially counte- | 
nanced and directed but even prear- , 
ranged” by Nationalists. | 

The worst incidents, which included 
attempted criminal assaults on _ two | 
American women, according to the in- 
formation conveyed by Mr. MacMurray, 
would have been increased but for the 
timely bombardment of American and 
British warships. : 

Force Believed Adequate. 

President Coolidge’s views on the Chi- 
nese situation were outlined as follows: 

The United States has no present in- 
tention of increasing its force in China. 
President Coolidge believes that the 1,- 
500 marines sent at the request of Rear 
Admiral Charles S. Williams, Commander 
in Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, would be 
sufficient. 

It is possible that they may not be 
needed, but because of the great dis- 
tance to China and the time required to 
assemble forces there, these troops were 
sent in anticipation of what might pos- 
sibly arise. ; 

American forces are in China for the 
purpose of protecting American citizens 
and their property. They are not there 
in any way in the nature of an expedi- 
tionary force; nor are they there to make 
war on anyone. 


; annual meeting of the Government’s bus- 


| The business meeting at which the Pres- 


| reau chiefs and departmental coordinat- 1 





They are there in the nature of a po- 
lice force to protect American people, 
not so much from organized military at- 
tack, but from disorganized attacks 
sometimes made by soldiers, whom the 
President assumes are not acting under 
any of the Chinese authorities, but act- 
ing in accordance with the mob spirit. 
It is because of the liability of something 
of that kind breaking out at any time 
that the United States has increased its 
forces. 

American Officers to Command. 


There will be no change in the com- 
mand of the American forces there. They 
will be in charge of American officers. 
There is no intention of having any uni- 
fied command, so far as the President 
has been informed. 

American troops are cooperating with 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Bremen-Pacific Rates 
On Cargoes Approved 


g Shipping Board Also Passes 
Upon 5 Agreements of Amer- 
can-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 


Six rate conference agreements be- 
tween shipping lines, five of which are 
agreements for cooperative handling of 
cargoes by the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company and other shipping 
lines, were approved March 29 by the 
Shipping Board at its regular weekly 
meeting. 

All the agreements were filed with 
the Board for approval in accordance 
with the terms of Section 15 of the Ship- 
ping Act. One agreement approved was 
between the Panama Pacific Line and the 
North German Lloyd providing for move- 
ment of caroges on through bills of lad- 
ing from Pacific coast ports to Bremen, 
via New York, with the through rate 
and transfer charges to be divided 
equally. 

Six Agreements Approved. 

The full text of a statement issued 
by the Board is as follows: 

An agreement between the North Ger- 
man Lloyd and the Panama Pacific Line 
providing for the movement of shipments 
on through bills of lading from Pacific 
Coast ports of the United States to 
Bremen, via New York, the through rate 
and transfer charges being divided 
equally between the lines, was approved 
by the Shipping Board today. The agree- 
ment was filed with the Board in pur- 
suance of Section 15 of the Shipping Act. 

J 
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: 
Device Tells Degree 


Of Comfort in Autos 


New Instrument Measures Ac- 
celeration A Influence 
On Passengers. 


The Bureau of Standards, in tests of 


relative comfort in automobile riding, 


has developed new instrument, an 


accelerometer, which records the degree 
of comfort or discomfort minutely in 
vehicular construction, Dr. H. C. Dickin- 
son, Chief of the Division of Heat and 
Power, orally announced March 29. The | 
instrument was devised by Dr. Dickin- 
son. 

“We have designed this instrument,” 
Dr. Dickinson said, “to record something | 
proportional to the degree of comfort or 
discomfort in different types of auto- 
motive vehicles. The main factor of dis- 
comfort is that demonstrated through the 
cushions of the car arising from accelera- 
tion, a change in the motion rather than 
in the motion itself. Discomfort does 
not arise from uniform motion but from | 
increased or decreased speed and from | 
some vertical motion. 

“The accelerometer measures the force 
exerted in the motion of the vehicle with 
respect to the relative comfort of those | 
riding in the car, coach, bus, or truck. 


a 





! It records the total amount of time when | 
| the force exerted on the driver or pas- | 
| senger exceeds any chosen lower limit 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.J 


Meeting of Bureau Chiefs 
Of Government in June | 


President Coolidge, it was stated offi- 
cially at the White House on March 29, 
has set June 11 as the date for the semi- 


iness organization. 

The announcement was made in con- | 
nection with a statement in behalf of the 
President that no definite program for 
his summer vacation had been completed. 


ident and H. M. Lord, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, will address bu- 


ing agents on the fiscal affairs of the | 
Government, was advanced, it was ex- 
plained, in order to obtain the best re- | 
sults in broadcasting the meeting over | 
the radio. 





March 30, 1927 


Agriculture 


Full text of postal regulations on 


factured broom corn products and re- 
lated seeds. - 


Continuation of address by Secretary 
of Agriculture on scientific research as 
a basis for agricultural development, 





Page 4, Col. 2 | 


g 
> 


Definite courses adopted fer evenin 
classes in farming. 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


Shipments of cowpeas expected to 
double those of last year. 


Swiss cattle. 


Associations 


District Court, Mich., in re Wright v. 
Purnell (House of David), holds charges 
of immorality insufficient to justify ap- 
pointment of receiver. 

Page 11, Col. 5 


Automotive Industry 


Commerce, describes the work of the 
Automotive Division of which he 
chief. 
Page 12, Col. 3 
Court of Appeals, 5th Cir, in re 
Durant Motor Co. v. Georgia-Florida 
Motor Co., holds acts out of court not 
admissible in proving agency. 
i Page 10, Col. 7 
District Court, Md., in re Gross v. 
Norris, holds claims for patent for 
parking lamp valid. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Machine devised to measure comfort 
of automobile passengers by recording 
effects of acceleration. 


Bureau of Standards finds no bene- 
ficial speed value in fuel dopes. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Automobile registrations in United 

States rose 2,000,000 in 1926 over 1925. 

: Page 1, Col. 7 


Banking 


District Court, Mass., in re Newhall 
v. Casey, holds bonds presented by 
husband to wife should not be included 
in estate tax after death. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Federal Reserve Board reports whole- 
sale trade showed further decline in 
February. . . 





Page 1, Col. 4 

Federal Reserve Board chart illustra- 
tive of loans, investments and deposits 
held by member banks. \ 
Page 3 


8, Col. 


| figures 
| nounced on March 29. 


imports by mail of broom corn, manu- | 


Page 4, Col. 4 | 


Page 4, Col. 7 | 
Prices higher for purebred brown 


Page 4, Col. 5 ; 


H. O. Smith, of the Department of | 


is 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Rubber Imports 
And Prices Cut 


By Conservation 


Commerce Department Esti- | 


mates Consumption Re- 
duced by Saving of 


72,500 Long Tons. 


Success of the campaign of the De- 


partment of Commerce for the conserva- | 


tion of rubber, as a means of meeting 
foreign control of the price of the raw 
product, has been demonstrated in the 
for 1926, the Department an- 


The campaign, a voluntary effort, has 


; met with the cooperation of the manu- 


facturers of automobile tires as well as 
manufacturers of other rubber producers 


; and consumers of rubber, says the state- 


ment. 
A sharp reduction in the 
consumption of raw rubber last year, de- 


| spite the greater use of automobiles, is 
| noted. 


Consumption Sharply Reduced. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Statistical data which are now avail- 
able on the consumption of raw rub- 


| ber during 1926 demonstrates that Amer- 


ican manufacturers and consumers 


| through voluntary conservation, organ- | 
; ized in collaboration with the Depart- | 


ment of Commerce, possess satisfactory 
means of meeting price controls in for- 
eign raw material when an emergency 
demands such action. 


In 1926 those means were so effectively 


employed that although our car registra- | 


tion was almost 10 per cent greater than 
in 1925, although we had a record high 
production of new automobiles, although 
our gasoline consumption showed almost 
15 per cent increase over 1925, and al- 
though the number of tires manufactured 
increased slightly, our net consumption 
of raw rubber showed very sharp re- 
ductions as a result of conservation ef- 
forts. 

In 1925 the consumption of raw rub- 
ber in the United States amounted to 
388,000 tons. With the increased num- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.1 


| tained, 
point last month of any February since 


Purchases Decline 


Six Leading Lines Reach Low- 
est Level for February 
Since 1922, 


The volume of wholesale trade showed 
a further tendency to decline in Febru- 
ary, according to the Federal Reserve 
Board’s monthly review, and in the six 
leading lines for which indices are main- 
the 


volume was at the lowest 


1922. 


The Board’s announcement, made 





March 29, showed smaller sales in nearly 


| all sections of the country for groceries, 
Com-. | 


dry goods, hardware and drugs. 
pared with February a year ago, inven- 


| tories of groceries, hardware and dry 


goods were smaller while the stocks of 


; meat, shoes and drugs were larger. 


The full text of the Board’s announce- 


| ment follows: 


The volume of trade of reporting 
wholesale firms continued to decline in 


‘heeeblins | February from the corresponding month 
merican | of the previous year, and the Federal 


Reserve Board’s combined index of sales 
in six leading lines reached the lowest 


| level for February since 1922. Declines 
from last year were reported in all lead- 


ing lines, except in wholesale sales of 
shoes, which were 5 per cent larger than 


' in February, 1926. 


Sales of groceries, hardware and drugs 
| were from 4 to 5 per cent smaller than 
a year ago, and those of dry goods were 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 


| Tests of ‘Fuel Dope” 
' Said to Show No Merit 


Out of 100 or more tests which the Bu- 


| reau of Standards has made of so-called 


“fuel dope” on the market for mixture 
with gasoline to increase-speed of auto- 
mobiles, none has developed any particu- 
lar benefits in that direction, Dr. H. C. 
Dickinson, Chief of the Division of Heat 
and Power, stated orally on March 29. 
“We make these tests,” Dr. Dickin- 


; son explained, “for the manufacturers on 


fees to the Bureau to cover the expenses 
involved. None of the so-called fuel 





dopes that are on the market for the 
user to mix in small quantities of gas 
have any appreciable merit.” 


“WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30, 1927. | 
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Delegates Named 
By President. to 
Geneva Meeting 


Five Members to Represent 
United States At Interna- 


tional Economic 


Conference. 


President Goolidge on March 29, an- 
nounced the appointment of the five 
members of the delegation which will 
represent the United States at the Inter- 


national Economic Conference to be held 
in Geneva on May 4. 
of the American delegation as made pub- 
lic as the White House follows: 


Henry M. Robinson, of Los Angeles, | 


Calif., formerly of the Reparations Com- 
mission. 
Norman H. Davis, of New York City, 


former Assistant Secretary of State and | 


former Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Pohn W. O’Leary, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 


Alonzo E. Taylor, of Leland Stanford | 


University. 

Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. 


Members Qualifications Given. 


Mr. Robinsen is president of the First | 


National Bank of Los Angeles. He 
served with the Council of National De- 
fense from 1917 to 1918, and was mem- 
ber of the Supreme Economic Council 
of the Peace Conference in Paris in 1919. 
He served as a member of the U. S. 
Shipping Board in 1919, and that same 
year represented the United States at 
the First International Labor Conference 
and was a member of the President’s Sec- 
ond Industrial Conference. In 1920 he 
was chairman of the Bituminous Coal 
Commission. 

Mr. Davis has had social experéence in 
Cuba and Spanish speaking countries. 
He was financial advisor to the Treas- 
ury at the outbreak of the World War, 
and was later a member of the Supreme 
Council ef Supply and Relief. He was 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Isswe 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications. 


Daily statement and analysis chart 
of the United States Treasury. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Financial statistics of State of Ne- 
vada for 1926. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Reduction of $65,000,000 is re- 
ported in public debt of Canada. 
Page 9, Col.1 
Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Transactions in Comptroller’s Office. 


Page 9, Col. 5 
See “Railroads.” 


_Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the United 
States Government. 
Page 5, Col. 8 
New books received at the Library 
of Congress. : 


Coal 


District Court, N. Y., in re Suzuki & 
Co. v. Central Argentine Railway, et 
als., holds liability for demurrage for 
delays in unloading cargoes at Buenos 
Aires. : 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Page 11, Col. 1 
Fuel briquets gain in value and out- 
put in 1926. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Cost of fuel for railroads in January 
higher than in January, 1926. 
Page 8, Col. 2 


Commerce-Trade 


Chairman of Shipping Board cir- 
cularizes trade fo: shipments on Amer- 
ican vessels. 





Page 1, Col. 6 

President names delegation to Inter- 

national Economic Conference at 
| Geneva. 


Preliminary _ statistics 
commerce of Cuba in 1926, 
Page 7, Col. 2 


in Canadian 


on foreign 


Changes announced 
| duties on frozen eggs. 





Page 4,-Col. 1 


Declaration required on goods sent 
; to Cuba, 


Page 9, Col. 5 

Stocks of silver in Shanghai show 
gain. 

| Page 9, Col. 1 


| Cotton 


February statistics on imports of raw 
| cottons 


Page 7, Col. 4 
Court Decisions 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10, 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


| 
Customs 


’ 
Customs Court allows lower duty 
| on certain silk labels. 
| Page 6, Col. 1 
| Customs Court rules trimmed straw 
‘ hats dutiable at 50 per cent. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Customs Court holds duty properly 
assesse’? on artificial flowers. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Customs Court affirms duty on cotton 
| bath robes. 


' 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Customs Court rules parts of radio 
machines dutiable at 30 per cent. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Customs Court rules plush ribbons 
dutiable at 55 per cent. 

Page 6, Col. 1 
‘ 
| Education 
i H. O. Smith, of the Department of 

Commerce, describes the work of the 
; Automotive Division of which he is 
| chief. 

Page 12, Col. 3 
| Secretary of Navy advises survey of 
| civilian universities and colleges rather 
| than of Naval Academy. 
| 
{ 


Definite courses adopted for evening 
classes in farming. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Vocational workers to hold confer- 
ence in Memphis. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Foreign Affairs 
| 


President reported as opposed to uni- 
fied command over American troops in 
China. 

\ Page 1, Col. 1 

President names delegation to Inter- 
national Economic Conference at 
| Geneva. 


Second attack on Marine airplane by 
| Nicaraguan natives is reported by Ad- 
miral Latimer. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Chinese navigating company suspends 
fleet operation. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Reduction of $65,000,000 is 
ported in public debt of Canada. 
Page 9, Col. 





Page 5, Col. 3 | 





! lated seeds. 


re- | : 
acetate of lime. 


1 
President sends message of congratu- | 


lation to Greece on Independence Day. ' 


| Page 2, Col. 5 
| Gov’t Personnel 


| President sets June 11 as date of 


semiannual meeting of government’s 

, business bureaus. 

| Page 1, Col. 2 
Daily engagements of the President 

| at the Executive Offices, 

| Page 3, Col. 4 


| 
i 
| 
| 


Inland W aterwa ys 


| struction in Philippines. 


| page 10. 


| Labor 


| ing. 
Page 1, Col. 5 | 
| Manufacturers 


| Daily decisions of the General Ac- | 


| 


chief, 


counting Office. | 
' Page 12, Col. 5 

9 s \ 

Govt Topical Survey | 
H. 0. Smith, of the Department of 
Commerce, describes the work of the 
Automotive Division of which he is 


2 
v 


Page 12, Col. 


War Department authorized rivers 
and harbors construction projects. 
Page 7, Col. 
Two river and harbor projects ap- 
proved by War Department. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Insular Affairs 


Funds are appropriated for road con- 


= ‘ 


Page 7, Col. 6 
Insurance 


Court of/ Appeal 8th Cir., in re Mutal | 
Life Ins. Co. v. Hatten, holds question 
of accidental or intentional death was 
properly presented to jury. 

Page 6, Col. 2 


Iron and Steel 


Bureau of Standards studies possi- 
bilities of solid solution of spinel mine- 
rals as refractories. 





Page 3, Col. 7 
Judiciary 
See special Index and Law Digest on 


See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


Decrease in deaths from lead poison- 


Page 3, Col. 1 


- 


Full text of postal regulations on 
imports by mail of Droom corn, manu- | 
factured broom corn products and re- 


4 
of 


Page 4, Col. 
Chart illustrative of production 


Page 7, Col. 5 | 
Milling 


’ Weekly review of-commercial grain 
stocks, 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Motion Pictures 


“Motion picture syndicate formed in 
South Africa. 





Page 7, Col. 4 
National Defense 


Secretary of Navy advises survey of 


For Additional Classifications of the News Summary, See Page 3. 


The membership | 


' miral Latimer. 


| Packers 


‘Postal Service 


Subscription By Mail: 
$15.00 per Year. 


by The United — 
shing Corporation 


| Patronage Requested 


For American Shi ps 


Chairmare 


of Shipping Board 
Appeals for Support of 
| Importers. 


s and 
| Shippers to patronize the American mer- 
| chant marine is being made by T, V. 
| O'Connor, Chairman of the United States 

Shipping Board, in a letter being cir- 

cularized among several thousand mer- 
; chants in the United States, the Board 
| announced March 29, 

Already replies from American mer- 
chants have been received, expressing 
their willngmess to cooperate with the 
Shipping Board in the maintenance of a 
| merchant manrine, Mr. O’Connor - stated 
orally in connection with the appeal. 

The full texts of the Board’s | state- 
ment, and Chairman 0’Connor’s letter 
follow: 

A direct appeal for support of Ameri- 
can-flag vessels is being made by Chair- 
man T, V. O’Conmnor of the United States 
Shipping Board ina letter addressed to 
American Shippers, The letter is being 
sent to several thousand merchants in 
various parts of the country. A _ num- 
ber of replies indicating willingness to 
cooperate have already been received. 

The letter is addressed primarily, to 


An appeal to American importer 


[Contineeecé on Page 3, Columae 5.) 


Shipping Board to Dismiss 
Inquiry on Contract Rates 


Decision to 
into the practice of carriers 
| granting “‘Sso-called contract rates” to 
shippers Who agree to ship exclusively 
via their limes was made by the United 
States Shipping Board March 29 at its 
weekly meeting. 

The Board made public a statement in 
connection with its decision, the full 
text of which follows: 

The Shipping Board has decided to 
dismiss its investigation into the prac- 
tice of carriers by water granting s0- 
called contract rates to shippers con- 
tracting to ship exclusively via their 
lines. Investigation was instituted last 
summer to determine the legality under 
the Shipping , Act of the practice of 
granting lower rates to shippers agree- 
ing to ship exxclusively via their lines, 


by water 





civilian universities and colleges rather 
than of Naval Academy. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Col. Stanley H. Ford appointed As- 
sistant Chief of Staff for Military In- 
telligence. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Proposed flight of dirigible “Los An- 
geles” delayed owing to insufficiency of 
ground crew. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
President reportéd as opposed to uni- 
fied cmmand over American troops in 
China, 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Second attack on Marine airplane by 
Nitaraguan natives is reported by Ad- 


9 


Page 2, Col. 7 | 
Naval vessels designated to assemble 
at Annapolis for graduation exercises. | 

Page 5, Col. 5 
Army board to tour First Army Avea 
to inspect military colleges. | 
Page 5, Col. 7 
New commandant named for Cavalry 
School at Fort Riley, 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Col. Blantom Winship to beeome Méili- 
tay Aid to President. 
Page 12, Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
War Department. | 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department, 


Oil 


Explanation by Department of In- 


Page 5, Col. 4 


terior that $1,000 bond is not required || | 


on oil and was _ permits. | 
Page 7, Col. 3 | 
Capacity of petroleum refineries 
shown as steadily gaining. | 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Bureau of Standards finds no bene- 
ficial speed walue in fuel dopes. 
Page 1, Col, 4 | 


Prices higher for purebred brown 
Swiss cattle. 


Page 4, Col, 5 | 
Patents 


Patent suits 
courts of the 


filed in the 
country. 


Various | 


; Page 10, Col. 3 
See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10. 


New York and Chicago air mail con- 
tract withheld pending investigation of 
report that pilots may become stock- 
holders, 

Page 12, Col. 2 

New Orleams and New York City | 


[Continued on Page 3.] 





dismiss its investigation | 


| several of those who 


| ference 


| tive White (Rep.), 


| est 
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Radio Interests 


Oppose Widening: ; 
Broadeast Bands 


| Representatives of Arts, Sei- 
| ence, and Industry Ap- 

pear at Hearing Be- 
| fore Commission. 


Danger of Interference 


Is Argument Urged 


Receiving Sets Now in General 
Use Regarded as Inadequate 
to Meet Any Changed 


Condition. 


United opposition to widening the ra- 
dio program broadcasting band in order 
| to accommodate more stations was ex- 
pressed by representatives of the radio 
art, science and industry, appearing 
March 29 before the Federal Radio Com- 
mission at the opening of the four-day 
program of public hearings on the radio 
situation. 

Diverse views were presented regard- 
ing limitation,of the power output of 
broadcasting stations, with the general . 
opinion expressed that this should be 
determined on the basis of area to be 
served by respective stations. 

Although Commissioner H, A. Bellows, 
|; Who presided at the morning session, 
which took up the proposal to widen 
the broadeasting band, stated that many 
letters had been received by the Com- 
mission in support of the opening of new 
wave channels, either above or below the 
present program limit, no one appeared 
at the hearing to speak in favor of this 
proposal. 


Limitation of Power. 

Limitation of power, the subject of 
the afternoon session, evoked various 
suggestions from representatives of 
| large and small broadcasting interests. 
Dr. Alfred Goldsmith, chairman of the 
board of consulting emgineers of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, said the 
limitation should be imposed upon sta-_. 
tions serving local or limited areas, but 
that there should be no power limita- 
tion on stations giving wide service, such 
as those which bring highest grade pro- _ 


| grams to a countrywide audience. 


For the most part, it was agreed that 
area to be served must necessarily be 


| the basis of assignments of power that 


can be made to stations which the Com- 
mission licenses. 

Leading figures in all- branches of the 
industry attended the opening session of 
the hearings. Four men who had a large 
share in the framing of the new radio 
law under which the Federal Radio Com- 
mission was created and is operating sat 
through the morning and afternoon dis- 
cussions. 

Frank D. Scott, 


former Republican 


| member of Congress from Michigan and 
| former chairman of the House Commit- 


tee on Marines and Fisheries, introduced 
presented their 
views before the conference. Mr. Scott, 
who was a House member of the con= 
committee which framed the 
radio law, is nw Washington legal rep- 
resentative of the National Association 
of Broadcasters and the Radio Manufac- 
turers Association of America. 


Radio Legislators Present. 


Senator Watson (Rep.), Indiana, 
chairman of the conference committee, 
attended the hearings, as did Representa- 
of Lewiston, Me., 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


|; Auto Registrations 


Increased. 2,000,000 


Gain Made in Every State in 
1926, Trucks Leading in 
Percentage. 

Two million more motor vehicles were 


registered in the United States in 1926 
than in 1925, a statement just issued by 


|| the Bureau of Public Roads of the De- 


partment of Agriculture reveals, Regis-_ 


| tration was 10.3 per cent greater for 
| the whole country, with every State and 
|| the District of Columbia showing a gain 


in number. G 
Registrations of motor trucks and 
road tractors increased 13.2 per cent, 
somewhat more than the average for 
all classes of motor vehicles. The great- 
number of motor trucks and road 
tractors were registered in New York, 


|| which had 307,120. 


The full text of the statement of the 
Bureau of Public Roads follows: 
* More than 22,000,000 motor vehicles 
were registered in the United States 
| during 1926, according to reports re- 
ceived from State registration agencies 
| by the Bureau of Public Roads. The 
| year’s registration represents an in- 
crease of 103 per cent or slightly more 
than 2,000,000 more than that of 1925, 

Florida, with an increase of 40.2 per 
cent, not including nonresident registra 
tions, shows a greater gain than any 
other State. Oklahoma, with a gain of 
' 17.8 per cent, and second only to Florida 
in respect to the amount of increase, was 


6.) 





[Continued on Page. 8, Column 
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Foreign Affairs 


. Objections Raised at Radio Conference 


To Widening Wa 


Witnesses Oppose 


Allocation Changes 


Receiving Sets Reported Not 
Manufactured for Programs 
On Low Ranges. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
author of a radio act which passed the 
House went to the conference, of Which 
he was a member; Rep. Davis (Dem.), 
6f Tullahoma, Tenn., ranking mimority 
member of the conference committee, 
who opposed the passage of the present 
radio 
New York City, who has been interested 
in radio legislation, and former Senator 
Lenroot (Rep.), of Wisconsin, now a 
Washington attorney. 

Danger of interference with maritime 
radio, if the present outer limit of 545 
meters is exceeded, and the inadequacy 
of receiving sets now in general use, if 
the channels between 150 and 200 meters 
are opened—making necessary the manu- 
facture of new and more expensive sets 
or the addition of devices to old sets— 
were the chief arguments presented by 
those who opposed the proposal to open 
new broadcast bands. 

Those Opposing Proposal. 

Those who spoke against 
gested plan were: Jack Binns, treasurer 
of the Hazeltine Manufacturing Co.; R. 
H. Langley, representing the Crosley 
Radio Corporation; Dr. Fred Kolster, 
representing the Federal Telegraph Co., 
of California; Dr. Alfred H. Goldsmith, 
representing the National Broadcasting 
Company; K. B. Warner, Hartford, Conn., 
secretary of the American Radio Relay 
League; C. Francis Jenkins, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., inventor of “visual radio;” A. 
H. Grebe, of the Grebe Radio Manufac- 
turing Co.; George B. Stanton, of the 
Radio and Wire Carrier Section of the 
American Railway Association; William 
T. Pierson, of Washington, D. C., in 
charge of Station WMAL; Lambden Kay, 
of Station WSB, Atlanta; L. B. F. Roy- 
croft, vice president of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association; 
Ray H. Manson, chief engineer of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
Robert H. Merriott, consulting engineer 
of the Independent Wireless Ce. 


the sug- 


Radio Sets in Use Declared 
To BeValued at $650,000.000 

At the afternoon session, L. B. F. Ray- 
croft; vice president of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the greater part 
of ‘the 6,500,000 sets now in use would 
be rendered party obsolete, if they must 
be “tuned” to receive programs trans- 
mitted on the lower wave lengths. 
replacement value of these sets he esti- 
mated at about $100 each, and he said 
the widening of the broadcasting band 
to the lower channels would affect $650,- 
000,000 worth of sets. 

Mr. Raycroft declared that the ‘hook- 
ing on” of a device to present sets, so 
that they might be able to receive the 
higher frequencies, would “in effect 
amount to an assessment upon sets now 
in use.” 

Mr. Raycroft introduced Ray H. Man- 
son, chief engineer of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Company, of Rochester, N. Y., 
electrical equipment manufacturers, who 
pointed to the experience of European 
countries in broadcasting on the high fre- 
quency bands. From their experience, 
they are reducing the band for purposes 
of efficiency, he said. Mr, Manson, before 
turning to the subject of limitation of 
power, the subject of the afternoon ses- 
sion, told the Commission that the tech- 
nical facilities his concern would 
always be available to the Federal Radio 
Commission. 


of 


Robert H. Merriott, consulting engineer 
of the Independent Wirless Company, 
was the last speaker on the subject of 
widening the broadcasting band. Whlie 
not favoring this Mr. Merriott 
offered the following technical  sug- 
gestion: 


step, 


“Tf the Commission finds it is neces- 
sary to broden the broadeast band 
upward in wave lengths, I would like to 
recommend that the Commission con- 
sider the possibility of leaving coastal 
and ship stations on some or all of their 
present wave lengths and oi limiting the 
locations broadcasting station: 
nearby wave lengths to locations more 
than 100 miles from the coasts with other 
limitations relative to power.” 


of on 


Committee of Experts 

Has Prepared Report 

conference turned to the 
W. 


ot tne 


Before the 
subject of limitation of power, L. 
Wallace, 
American Engineering an- 
nounced that- a radio committee the 
Council, comprising radio experts, has 
prepared a report on all phases of the 
radio situation and a recommendation 
for a full program to be followed by 
the Federal Radio Commission. 
served notice that the report would be 
fully submitted later during the confer- 
ence, 


executive secretary 
Council, 
of 


Commissioner Oristes H. Caldwell, 
who presided at the afternoon session, 
opened the discussion of limitation of 
power by enumerating the stations now 
on the lower power ranges. There are 
200 stations now using 50 watts or less, 
170 stations using from 75 to 200 watts 
and 200 using from 250 to 5v0 
he said, Paul Godley, of the 
Evening News, was the first to 
power output. 

Mr. Godley presented 
considerations that the Commission must 
face. Primarily, he asserted, it 
to determine the amount of pew 
sary for quality 


Newark 
discuss 


some 


general 


broadcasting. Energy 


4 


gh 


The | 


walls, | sfternoon ses 


| tain directions and in 


law; Rep. Sol Bloom (Rep.). of | 


He | 


must be distributed at "strategic points” 
to give proper coverage, he said. The 
nature Of the terrain, the geographical 
location and the population are factors 
in this distribution. 

Mr. Godley pointed to the use by Sta- 
tions WGY and WJZ of increased power. 
The signals, he said, increased in cer- 
other 
change in range was 
noted. There is no symmetry in the 
directional advantage to be gained by 
increasing power, according to Mr. God- 
ley. He suggested that 
deemed desirable to operate 
stations on the same 


no appreciable 


It 


may 
different 


| synchronize them. 


Stations Desire to Serve 
Surrounding Neighborhood 


directions | 


be |! 


wavelength and | 


Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith, of New York, | 


chairman of the board of 


engineers, 
pany, told the Commission 


that in 


consulting | 
National Broadcasting Com- | 
its 


consideration of limitation of power of | 


radio stations, it would find that some 
stations desire to serve particularly the 
neighborhood in which they are located. 


These stations, he said, would in gen- 


eral be found to employ power which is | 


relatively limited but nevertheless ade- 
quate for that service. 
also will find, he added, that there are 
other stations of considerably higher 
power which are planned to serve larger 
areas and which do so effectively. These 
stations, he explained, will be found to 
present a correspondingly diversified 
program more adapted to satisfy the 
large groups of listeners served by them. 
Upon these latter stations, he said, some 
of the smaller stations will be found to 
depend for a substantial part of their 
programs. 

Ray H. Manson, previously discussing 
widening of the bands, also discussed 


The Commission | 


limitations of power of broadcasting sta- | 


tions. He said that stations, to be ef- 


| ficient, must be able to override not only 


static but all other disturbances, includ- 
ing interference within the building or 
home served. 

L. F. C. Harle, Buffalo, representing the 

Federal Radio Corporation, said it would 
be necessary to limit power according to 
present values and that “‘we look for- 
ward to increase of power only as num- 
ber of stations is very materially re- 
luced.” 
E. H. Felix, of the Doubleday Page 
Company, New York, said there is need 
for stations of every class of power. A 
50,000-watt station, he explained, can 
cover 400,000 square miles of area, 
equivalent to a 360-mile radius, and 10 
or 11 of those properly placed, he said, 
would cover the whole country. 

Samuel A. Waite, of Worcester, Mass.; 
H. B. Hough, Fort Worth, Tex.; M. P. 
Rice, of Buffalo, and R. H. Langley, rep- 
resenting the Crossley Radio Corpora- 
tion, and others joined in the discussion 
of power problems. 


a 


ef increase 


Allocation of Power 
Declared Not Desirable 
Increasing the power is not desirable 
beyond limit, for the local stations need 
protection from interference, J. C. Jen- 
sen, of Lincoln, Nebr., said in discussing 
short-wave “jumps,” fading and inter- 
ference which he has experienced as a 
Mr.. Jensen expressed the 
belief that a study of antenna and min- 
imum power necessary to reach the con- 
tituency respective is the 
most important point in the determina- 
n of what power the station may use. 
Goldsmith with Mr. Jen- 
be allocated to 
to go “beyond 


transmitter. 


of stations 
tic 
agreed 
t power must not 
ns to permit them 
true station area.” 
suggestion was 
supery 


¢ 


E. A? 
isor of the Chicago radio 
dist or the Radio Division of the 
Department of Commerce, that a shift 
made in the frequency assignments 
to each station so that they will be 10 
kilocycles apart on “uneven” frequencies. 
He brought forward the idea that het 
be eliminated if 

are made in odd instead of even 
kilocycle frequencies. In other words, 
he explained, a station would be licen 


455 


made by 
Beane, 


be 


ayning might 


ments 


ed 
to broadcast, for ex 
cycles, instead 
pursued. 

“By using the my 


nple, on 

of 450, the policy 

ic No. 5,” said Mr. 

ay from the pres- 
spectrum and from 

present heterodyne that develops in t 

spectrum when two 

each other and produce 


Y ** sar vill ont 
seane, “we will get 


ent broadcast the 
5 heterody 
third inter- 
ference. 

De. J. #. chief radio engi- 
eer of tne Bureau of Standards, 


1 Mr. Beane, say 


to find any 


Dellinger, 
agreed 
ing that it was “diffi- 
disadvantages in the 
1 that he believed it possible 
would be “fone element in the 
which would evoke unanimous 
agreement.” He said the principle has 
been employed successfully by the Navy 
Department. Its application to present 

a comparatively simple 


situation 


be 
r, he asserted. 


sets would 


matte 


Speakers Set Forth 
Objections to Change 
Before the afternoon session 
there wa 
osition 


was that it 


which the 


the problem of reducing 
The session March 30 will be 
taken up with proposals for reducing the 


morning 


ende ad, 
s a short discussion of this prop- 
general sentiment 
was one feasible approach to 
interference. 


' frequency separation, which the Com- 


| operato1 
needs 


neces- | 


mission 


be at least 10 kilocycles. During the 
sion simultaneous 
vith th same frequency 
chain breadcasting will be discussed. 
Mr. Binns, hero of the S. S. Republic 


disaster 1909 when he was 


casting 


of 


recently decided definitely would 


broad- 
and 


radio 
aboard the ship, read a paper 


by Mr. Hazeltine in which technical ob- 


to the 


jJec vic 


program band, which is 200 to 


widening of the present 


545 


) 


ve Bands in Broadeasting 


Effect on Amateurs 
Told to Commission 


Speakers State Added Broad- 
-ast Bands Would Also Af- 
fect Marine Radio. 


meters, were set forth. Chief 


among | 


these was the fact that radio manufac- | 


turers are not now building sets to re- | 


ceive programs broadcast on higher and | 


than those now 
ployed by the broadcasters. 


Mr. Langley declared that the open- 


lower frequencies 


ing of the band beiween 545 and 600 
meters not only would open up only five 
with 

Going below 200 meters 
up he 
this 


new channels but would interfere 
marine radio. 
would open 


added, but 


50 new channels, 


em- ; 


sidered a broad general view of the 
American amateur on this question of 
widening the broadcast band. 

We amateurs have had a long and 
varied experience with almost all of the 
branches of radio, In this respect our 
experience has been unique. We are 
acquainted by observation and_ experi- 
mentation and oftentimes by direct par- 
ticipation, with almost all of the kinds 
of radio for which provision has been 
made by American radio law. 


We have experience with telegraphy | 
| and with telephony and even with such | 


Lengths 


things as the radio transmission of pic- ! 


long waves, 
waves. 


have observed 
and 
We know something about commercial 


tures. We 
short waves intermediates 


radio, Government radio, amateur radio 
and even perhaps something about broad- 


casting. 


| the days of spark stations long before 


new equipment which could not be manv- | 
| amateur’s opinion there are ample chan- 


factured except at high cost. Few sets, 
he pointed out, now go below 200 meters, 
that 


would go below this limt would “increase 


and the manufacture of receivers 


the cost of radio sets at least 50 per 


cent.” 

This was also the opinion of A. H, 
Grebe, who recommended maintenance of 
the status quo as far as the program 
broadcasting band concerned. He 
pointed out that broadcasters 
were avoiding an approach to the 200- 


is 


meters limit, saying that “200 to 230, 


meters band is clearer today than it was 
two years ago and is practically barren 
territory.” 

No increase in public service 
result from the widening of the broad- 
cast band, Dr. Kolster of the 
Telegraph Company of California told 
the Commission. The only advantage to 
be derived would be more wave lengths 
made available for distribution to the 
various stations, he said. 


Work on Mobile 
Stations Explained 


troubles,” said Dr. Kolster, warning the 
Commission that they would only make 
their problem “‘more involved” if they 
opened up new channels. “The manu- 
facturing of new 


the purchaser 


to be gained by having more wave 


lengths. 


“We can solve the manufacturing 


problem by designing a receiver that ! 


would make possible reception in the 
lower channels. But the costs of sets 
would. be materially increased, beyond 
present necessity,” Dr. Kolster claimed. 

Dr. Goldsmith expressed the opinion 
that “the usefulness of low frequencies 
has not yet been demonstrated on a large 


enough scale to make the manufacture | A 4 
| defend this band. a 
| tically all of our long-distance interna- | 


of new type sets desirable,” while ‘‘open- 


ing the higher frequencies would en- 
croach upon the marine service.” He 


suggested the widening of the wave band | 
demonstrated to be | 


y when it. was 
“technically feasible.” 
Mr. Stanton of the American Railway 


only 


done on the tow waves for mobile radio 
stations and urged that these be kept 
cleared so that experiments may be con- 
tinued without interference. The rail- 
roads for several years have been inter- 
ested in devising radio equipment for 


moving trains, he said, and in a short | 


time expect to have in use sets that 
will furnish 
the safe and 
their systems. 

Mr. Jenkins, inventor of the weather 
map transmitted by radio, said that 
“visual radio” was being accomplished 
on the lower waves, and urged they be 
kept clear while experimenters in this 


field are “fishing around in these bands.” 


economical operation of 


Statement of Mr. Warner 


Made Before Commission 

William T. Pierson pointed out that 
tation WMAL originally went on the 
212-meter channel, but found that so 
few were calibrated for this fre- 
quency that it was necessary to go up 
to 294 meters. Lamden Kay, who as 
announcer for the Atlanta Journal sta- 
tion is known the “voice of 
South,” 


lisher of 


sets 


as 


tion satisfied with the status quo 
and expressing the opinion that priority 
of use of a particular channel and 
amenability to the Government control 


was 


under the former agency of the Depart- | 


ment of Commerce should be taken into 
consideration in the allocation of wave 
lengths, 


today | 


would | 


| downward. 
Federal | 


sets to receive the | 
lower channels would add a burden on | 
of the sets that would | 
more than overbalance the advantages | 


reliable mechanical aid in | an ‘ ; ee 
| with their acquaintances over the air 
indubitably | 


the | 
read a telegram from the pub- , 
the Journal, declaring its sta- | 


000 transmitting amateurs, K. B. War- : 


ner, secretary of the American 
Relay League, read a paper in which it 
was stated that the channels from 200 
to 545 meters were ample for program 


| broadcasters and that the 150-200 meter 


Radio | ie a 
| In Radio Televhony 


band would be kept open to the ama- | 


teurs who now use them exclusively. 


| active amateur work. 


These amateurs, he said, are not will- | 


ing to give these wave lengths up to 
the program broadcasters, for they are 
the only amateur bands of technical 
good for radio telephone. All others, he 


said, are troubled by audiofrequency and | 


other ills of the ether. 

; teurs in developing radio science and 
their continuing work on long distance 
transmission on the shorter waves were 
cited, 

The full text of the statement of K. B. 
Warner. secretary of the American 
Radio League, before the Commission 
follows: 

Representing the American Radio Re- 
| lay League, the National Association of 
| Transmitting Amateurs, I come before 
| you to present what I hope can be con- 


The aid of ama- | 


there was any radio law in this country 
and comes right down to the present 
through all of the successive inventions 
and developments which have made 
radio what it is today. 

It is from this broad viewpoint of the 


| entire art, based upon this general ob- 
would require entirely | 


' out a 


Our experience starts back in | 


| Nicaragua 


‘ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WitTHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATes DAILY. 


Radio 


American Military Forces Sent to China 
To Remain Under Authority of Own Officers 


President Declared to Be Opposed to Any Plan for Uni- 
fied Command of Foreign Troops. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the forces of other nations in China. 
That is necessary, President Coolidge be- 
lieves. 

Because of the proximity of Ameri- 
cans to other foreign nations in the In- 
ternational Settlement, American troops 
would act together with other foreign 


troops to prevent a mob from breaking | 


tection to American nationals. 

Coolidge does not believe 
that the situation in China, Mexico or 
will prevent his leaving the 
Capital for a considerable length of time 
during the summer. 
that the 


President 


ever, Geneva Conference for 


Naval Limitation will make it more nec- | 


| essary for him to remain in Washington. 


servation of all of the forms of radio, | 


that we desire to say to you that in the 


nels for all necessary and desirable 
broadcasting that the country needs be- 
tween the presently assigned limits of 


200 rs 5 meters (550 500 | . . 
00 meters and 545 meters (550 to 1,500 | in a fall from the wall of the city. 


ke.). 


Urges Retention of 
Present Amateur Bands 
Now the territory above 545 meters 
is occupied by marine services which 
cannot conceivably be displaced, so that 
aware that discussion of 
the present band 
must necessarily mean a consideration 
of extending the lower wave-length limit 
The band immediately be- 


ve are any 


widening broadcast 


Advices reaching President 
indicate that only one American, Dr. 
Williams, of Nanking University, 
killed during the recent trouble. 
One or two women were wounded, and 
one American sustained a broken ankle 


been 


Statements issued by the Department 
of State and Navy on March 29, made 
public the latest advices received from 
China on that day. 

Situation Worse at Wuhu. 
The full text of the first statement of 


‘the Department of State follows: 


, worse. 


low the broadcasting band is the exclu- | 


sively amateur band of 150 to 200 meters 
(1,500 to 2,000 ke.). 

We wish also to say to you that from 
this same broad amateur view of the 
radio situation it is our belief that there 
is ample justification for the retention 


: ‘ . | of the presently assigned amateur bands. | 
“But there will be many engineering | 2 os yee 


We want you to know that we are em- | 


ploying this 150-to-200-meter band and 
that we do value it. 


We have heard thet it has been 


) Cases 


rumored that the amateur is no longer | 
using these wavelengths and is not in- | 


terested in them and would willingly 


give them up, but these things are not | 


true. 


| the correspondence that came to our 


headquarters from our members when 
these rumors were first circulated, you 
would have known that the reverse was 
true. 

Our Board of Directors, 


just a few weeks ago unanimously re- 
affirmed this position and instructed its 


If you gentlemen could have seen ' campaign of terriorism and 


: a nationally | broadtast band of 200 to 545 meters 
representative body elected by our ama- | ample for all needed broadcasting. 
teur membership, at its annual meeting | base this on our understanding that the 


“Minister MacMurray informed 
word from the commander of the 
Yangtze river patrol, Rear Admiral 
Hough, that the situation at Wuhu is 
He reports that trouble is stir- 
ring up and may be expected at any 
moment. 

“Minister MacMurray further in- 
formed the Department of the receipt 


of a message from Nanking under date | 


of March 27, 1 p. m. (Chinese time) to 
the following effect: 

“Examination of the depositions and 
verbal statements made 
Americans show that the outrages com- 
mitted by Nationalist soldiers at Nan- 


king were even more riotous than was | 


Thnes wank ted beeen | in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, in a dis- 


unsuccessful | 


at first realized. 
of attempted but 
criminal assaults upon American women. 

“There were also several other cases 


only slightly less serious in character. | 


The Nanking message states that the 


insult to 
foreigners is not only officially counte- 


phony if broadcasting were extended 
downward to 150 meters. 


We say that we believe the present | hain for Chefoo tomorrow (30) morning 


; at the request of the American Consul 


We 


| fundamental need in broadcast admin- 


representatives to appear before you to | 


tional amateur comnfunication is carried 


It is true that prac- | 


on on shorter waves, but amateur radio | 


in this country, with some 16,000 licensed 
transmitting stations, is itself a greatly 


diversified organization having activities | 


iati i j | : in a greg mber of directions. | 
Association pointed to the work being | that run in a great nu 


Some of our amateurs are interested | 


solely in maintaining a stable station 
which may be used for reliable com- 
munication with their fellows, while 


istration now is to take care of broad- 


casting, not necessarily of broadcasters | 
; —to see that the public is well served 


rather than that everyone who may de- 
sire to run a broadcasting station is ac- 
corded the opportunity to do so. The 


fundamental needs of the situation there- 


fore do not seem to indicate a necessity 
for more channels. 


The only basis on which we can see 


| subject of widening the band by invasion 


| of amateur territory would be in the | 


others are primarily intérested in ex- | 


‘perimentation with apparatus, resulting 


in useful contrilutions to the art; some 
are interested in friendly conversation 
and the development of human contact 


around the earth, thereby 


advancing world understanding; while ' 
others concentrate chiefly upon the han- | 
dling of amateur message traffic and be- | 


come most expert operators. 

Many of us employ radiotelegraphy 
primarily in this work but some of us 
are more interesied in radiotelephony. 
Now it is our amateur radiotelephone 
stations that are chiefly concerned when 
the 150-to-200-meter amateur band 
discussed. Of course this band is also 
used for short-range amateur teleg- 
raphy where, because of the skip-dis- 
tance effect, it is superior to our shorter- 
wave bands, but primarity we value it 
for telephony. 

This is the on} 
reelly successful 
possible, 


is 


amateur band in which 
‘amateur telephony is 


because all of our shorter 


waves are subject to technical difficulties | 
such as audio-frequency fading which, | 
while they do not adversely affect tele- ' 


graphy, do make it extremely difficult to 
carry on successful telephony. Our tele- 
phony, too, is generally shorter-range 


work than our telegraphy, and for these | 
| ranges our shorter waves are not suit- 


; Mt able suse of skip-distance effect. 
Representing, as he stated, some 17,- | able because of the skip-distance effect 


Some More Interested 


There are many hundreds of amateurs 
licensed for amateur telephony in this 
band and although the public rarely 
hears of them they are carrying on an 
As an indication 
of the scope of this activity, a prom- 
inent Detroit amateur, Mr. Henry B. 
Joy, who may be known to some of you 


| gentlemen of the Commission, recently 


wrote me that this winter he has been 


event it is feared that broadcasters, by 
virtue of a previous station license, have 
been given a right to use their apparatus 
which cannot now be denied them, so 
that some provision must be made for 
them whether their operation is now 
held to be in the public interest or not. 


But we respectfully point out that if this | 
| view of a right to use apparatus is held, | 
the same view must apply to the thou- | 
sands of amateur stations,which have been | 
licensed in this territory since ever there | 
was a radio law in this country, and to | 


whom all previous national radio con- 


ferences have made this 150-200-meter | 


band an exclusive assignment. 
Because useful amateur work would 


, be stopped and amatuers would be de- 





prived of their only useful phone waves, 
and because we believe that the im- 


| . : eae 
| provement of broadcasting conditions re- 
quires regulation of the number of and | 


the operation of broadcasting stations 


: rather than an increase in the band as- 
signed for broadcasting, we respectfully | 


urge that the broadcasting band be not 
extended in such a fashion as to deprive 


the amateur of this territory which is so ! 


valuable to him. 

At some more favorable opportunity 
when your body is in position to enter- 
tain the subject, we shall be pleased to 
have an opportunity to discuss with you 


‘some of the details of amateur regula- 


| today, 


tions. Unlike most classes of radio users 


however, the amateur in general 


, is quite content with his existing situa- 


tion and is not asking for additional priv- 
leges; at this time he is asking only that 
broadcasting be not permitted to take 


j away from him his own telephony band. 


| President Congratulates 


hearing amateur phone stations in every | 


State east of the Rocky Mountains and 
from his own amateur phone station has 
been in communication with many of 
them. These amateurs are carrying on 


Greece on Independence 


President Coolidge has sent the follow- 


ing message to the President of Greece | 
on the occasion of the Greek Independ- 


| ence Day: 


a useful and valuable work, developinf; | 


apparatus and methods and 


obtaining | 


experience and transmission data in the 
performance of these wavelengths that | 


| are bound to advanve the world’s knowl- 


edge of this branch of the art. 


This work would be stopped and these 


amateurs would be deprived of their 
only useful band for amateur radiotele- 


| 


His Excellency, 
The President of the Hellenic Republic, 
Athens. 

The Government and people unite with 
me in sending Your Excellency cordial 
felicitations on this auspicious anniver- 
sary. I also extend the personal assur- 
ances of my high regard and good 
wishes, 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


any point, in order to afford pro- | 


Coolidge | 


has | 


the | 
Department today that he has received | 


by reliable | 


| 


| to all 
and companies, in the districts of North- | 














nanced and directed, but even prear- 
ranged. 

“The incident at Nanking could hardly 
have been more outrageous. The worst 
incidents would have been greatly mul- 
tiplied but for the timely bombardment. 

“Suggestion is made by this message 
of the immediate withdrawal of all 
Americans in Nationalist territory and 
the undertaking of some action suffi- 


ciently strong to defer the perpetration | 
| of similar incidents elsewhere.” 


Americans Evacuate Shantung. 


The full text of second statement of 
the Department of State follows: 


“The Department of State was in- 


: 7 | formed today by the American consul 
It is possible, how- | 


at Tsinanfu, Alexander G. Swaney, in a 
message under date of March 29, 1 p. m., 
that the evacuation of American citi- 
zens is progressing satisfactorily in 
southern Shantung Province, although 
railway transportation there is badly 
broken. : 


Consul Swaney reports that his con- 
sulate is endeavoring to withdraw 16 


| Americans from Hwaiyuan in the Prov- 


ince of Anhwei. Although there is no 
pronounced § anti-foreign feeling in 
Tsinanfu, every precaution is being taken 
for the safety and protection of Ameri- 
cans there. 


“Minister MacMurray reports to the 


| Department in a message under date of | 


March 28, 7 p. m., that on that day he 
addressed the following communication 
American missions, individuals 


ern Honan Province south of the Yellow 
River: 

“Tn view of the present civil warfare 
the legation earnestly advises all Ameri- 
can citizens to withdraw from all dis- 
tricts of Honan south of the Yellow 
River.’ 

“Consul General Clarence E. Gauss 


reports that the Standard Oil Company | 


has informed him that an American by 
the name of Camm is safe on an Ameri- 
can gunboat at Wuhu.” 


Mobs Repulsed at Shanghai. 


The first statement of the Department 
of the Navy follows: 


“Admiral C. S. Williams, Commander- 


patch to the Navy Department dated 
March 29, at 2.55 p. m., states as fol- 


| lows: 


“‘Agitation in the native city and 
Chapei continues. International settle- 
ment and French concession quiet. Sev- 
eral attempts of individual Chinese and 


| small mobs to enter concessions were re- 


pulsed without difficulty by the border 
sentries and patrols. 


““The U. S. S. Preston leaves Shang- | 


there. The U. S. S. “Pillsbury” is pro- 
ceeding up the Yangtze River to evacu- 


| ate missionaries at Nantungchow and | 
| neighboring places,’ ” 
The third statement issued by the De- 


partment of State follows: 
The Department of State today has 


| received the following message from 


Shanghai: 


“We deeply regret Nanking incident | 
| resulting in death of one American, total | 
| seven foreign casualties. 
| are being conducted. Urge patience and | 
that consideration might be given the | 


Investigations 


continued confidence in Chinese people. 

“Signed—Shanghai District 
Commerce, Chapei Chamber Commerce, 
Bankers Association, Native Bankers As- 
sociation, Stock Exchange Association, 
Cotton Mill Owners Association, Flour 
Merchants Guild, Tea Mevehants Guild, 
Silk Merchants Guild, Shippers Associa- 
tion, Lumber Merchants Association, Oil 
Mills Association and 40 other commer- 


| cial and industrial bodies.” 


Chamber | 


Broadcasting 


Regulation 


Second Attack Made 
On Marine Plane by 


Nicaraguan Rebels 


Force of 200 Men Open Fire 
on Airship Recon- 

| noitering Near 

Leon. 


Another attack upon American Marine 
Corps airplanes in Nicaragua by Nic- 
araguan natives was reported to the De- 
partment of the Navy March 29 by Rear 
| Admiral Julian L. Latimer, Commander 
of the Special Service Squadron. The 
latest attack occurred March 28 when 
native riflemen, estimated at 200, with 
one or two machine guns opened fire on 
a plane piloted by Captain H. D. Camp- 
bell, and carrying Lieut. F. H. Lamson- 
Scribner as observer. The plane was hit 
12 times, and part of its tail was shot 
away, but neither of the officers were 
injured. 

In a later message to the Department 
Admiral Latimer amplified a report re- 
garding a skirmish on March 27 between 
Nicaraguan natives and members of the 
American marine patrol near the city of 
Leon. 





Attack Is Reported. 
The full texts of the Department’s 
statements based on Admiral Latimer’s 
messages follow: 


Rear Admiral Julian L. Latimer, U. 
S. N., Commander of the Special Serv- 
ice Squadron, on the 28th reported an- 
other attack by Nicaraguans on Ameri- 


; can Marine Corps planes patrolling over 


Nicaraguan territory. Piloted by Cap- 
tain H. D. Campbell, U. S. M. C., winner 
last year of the Schiff Memorial Trophy 
for the greatest number of hours in the 
air without injury to personnel or mate- 
rial, and carrying Lieutenant F. H. Lam- 
son-Scribner, U. S. M. C., as an ob- 
server, the plane was one of three which 


; were reconnoitering about nine miles 


east of the city of Leon. At the time 
of the attack the plane was flying at 
an altitude of about 1,500 feet when 
an estimated number of 200 rifles and 
one or two machine guns opened fire on 
the one plane and hit it 12 times. Part 
of the tail of the plane was shot away 
but wone of the officers in the plane 
were injured. 


Fire Is Returned. 


In view of the fact that Nicaraguans 
have on several occasions fired upon 
planes of the Marine Corps expeditionary 
force these planes have been equipped 
with machine guns for use in self de- 
fense when attacked. In the skirmish 
| just reported the casualties suffered by 
the revolutionists who made the attack 
are not known. 

Captain Campbell is a native of Ver- 
mont where he was born in 1895 and 
appointed to the Marine Corps in 1917. 

Lieutenant Lamson-Scribner was born 
' in Washington, D. C., in 1902, and was 

appointed to the Marine Corps upon 
| his graduation from the Naval Academy 
in 1923. 








Sentry Is Fired On. 


Rear Admiral Julian L. Latimer, U. 
S. N., Commander of the Special Serv- 
ice Squadron, has amplified his report of 
the 27th telling of the skirmish between 
Nicaraguan natives and member of the 
American patrol on the outskirts of the 
City of Leon. In a dispatch on the 28th 
he states that a sentry was on duty 
along the railroad when a small group 
of natives came along about 11:45 p. m, 
and opened fire on the sentry who im- 
| mediately returned it. This caused the 
natives to drop their arms and ammuni- 
tion and run. 
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Decrease Is Noted 
In Deaths Resulting 
From Lead Poisonin 





0 
5 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 

‘Announces Result of Study 

Including Death 
Reports 


Results of a statistical study of deaths 
from chronic lead poisoning, largely 
among employes in the painting industry, 
have been published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor, it has just been announced. The 
study is by Dr. Frederick L. ‘Hoffman 
and covers mortality in this country and 
in certain foreign countries and is pub- 
lished in bulletin form. 

In a review of the bulletin, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics states: 

The figures presented cover reports of 
deaths from chronic lead poisoning se- 
cured trom various sources, including 
data from the Division of Vital Statistics 
of the United States Bureau of the 
Census for the United States registra- 
tion area, various State and city reports, 
and statistics secured from certain of the 
State indutsrial accident boards, as well 
as foreign reports. 


a 
ra 


Decrease in United States. 


From the data presented, which furnish 
a comprehensive survey of the present 
situation as regards mortality from lead 
poisoning, it is shown that there was 
a progressive decreas: in the number of 
deaths from this cause in the United 
States during the period 1910 to 1924, 
the death rate per million of the popu- 
lation being 2.5 in 1910 and 1.4 in 1924. 
These figures are confirmed by similar 
data covering a large group of insured 
wage earners, which show a correspond- 
ing decrease during the same period, and 
by the other records. 

As a part of the study, the death 
certificates in the Division. of Vital 
Statistics were examined in detail for 
the 11 years, 1914 to 1924. There 
were 1,592 deaths from lead poisoning 
during this period. A classification of 
the deaths by occupation shows that 
painters led all other occupational 
groups with 841 deaths, or more than 
half the total number recorded. Among 
other occupational groups, metal work- 
ers and lead workers together had 85 
deaths; printers, 67; metal miners, 35; 
plumbers, 25; paint mixers, 15; potters 
and tile workers, 13; and tin and cop- 
persmiths, glass, rubber, and storage- 
battery workers had fewer than 10 
deaths each. 





Number Were Farmers. 

A considerable proportion of the 
deaths were nonindustrial or not di- 
rectly connected with lead-using indus- 
ries. Among such deaths were those 
of 61 farmers and 48 women, very few 
of whom had had any industrial ex- 
pose to lead, and 19 boys and girls 
nearly all of whom were young children. 
While in a few cases deaths among 
farmers from chronic leed’ poisoning 
were the result of painting done on 
the farm, in the majority of cases they 
were caused by drinking water which 
had been contaminatec by passing 
through lead pipes. This was also the 
eause of most of the deaths among 
women, while the children’s deaths were 
the result of eating paint from toys or 
other articles or from other accidental 
contact with lead. 

The statistics secured from industrial 
acident boards were incomplete from 
all except a few States. In Massachu- 
setts, 414 cases of chronic lead poisoning 
with 4 deaths were reported for the 5 
years, 1921-1925; in New York, 


@ 


707 
cases were reported from 1912 to Jan- 
uary, 1925, of which 285 were among 
painters and 228 among storage-battery 
workers; and in California there were 
487 cases during 1924 and the first six 
months of 1925, 338 of which were caused 
by the inhalation of fumes in burning 
paint from discarded battleships, In New 
York, from which the most detailed re- 
port was received, a marked reduction in 
the number of cases had taken place since 
1917, the peak year of the period. 
Copies of the bulletin, which is pub- 
lished as Bulletin No. 426, are available 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor, Washington. 
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Solar Observations 
Are Made in Africa 


Inconvenience for 
Scientists. 


American solar observers of the Smith- 








vember at Mt. Brukkaros, Southwest 
Africa, report that muck cloudiness has 
hampered their work of meastring daily 
the amount of heat given off by the sun. 

The clouds have not brought rain, how- 
ever. Much of the report recently re- 
ceived by the institution from Director 
W. H. Hoover is concerned with the dif- 
ficulties of obtaining water. 


for the purpose of establishing an ac- 
curate mean value of the amount of heat 
given off by the sun, in cooperation with 
the two other stations of the Smithson- 
ian, one of which is in California and 
one in Chile. 





Natives Are Disturbed. 


by the Smithsonian Institute concerning 
the recent report of the Southwest Africa 
observers follows: 

The Hottentot tribesmen around Mt. 
Brukkaros, Southwest Africa, ascribe to 
the American solar observers sent out by 
the National Geographic Society in co- 
operation with the Smithsonian Institu- 
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Failure of Rain Proves Serious | 














sonian Institution stationed since last No- | 


The observations at Mt. Brukkaros are | 


The full text of a statement prepared 


; uation.” 


ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN Are GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WITHOUT COMMSNT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 
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News-Summary of Today's Issue 


Mexico. | 
Page 12, Col. 7 

Full text of postal regulations on | 
imports by mail of broom corn, manu- 
factured broom corn products and re- | 
lated seeds. 
Page 4, Col. 4 | 
Attention called to sending insuffi- 


ciently paid special delivery letters to 


post offices ordered to exchange regis- | 
tered C. O. D. mail with Campeche, | 
Cuba. 
Page 12, Col. 6 | 
Spartanburg, S. C., is selected as 
stopping point on air mail route, New} 
York-Atlanta. 
Page 12, Col. 7 | 
Twenty proposals are accepted for | 
leasing postal quarters. | 
Page 12, Col, 1| 
Postmasters instructed to repdrt | 
mispacked envelopes. } 
Page 12, Col. 3 
Sixteen fourth-class postmasters | 
named. | 
\ Page 12, Col. 7 
Postmaster General refutes stories 
of*tardy mail deliveries. 
Page 12, Col. 6 


Prohibition 


Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., in re Cook 
v. U. S., reserves judgment in prohibi- 
tion conspiracy, holding judge’s charge 
as prejudicial. 

Page 11, Col. 7 


Public Health 


Decrease in deaths from lead poison- 


ing. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Public Lands 


Explanation by Department of In-'! 
terior that $1,000 bond is not required 
on oil and gas permits. 


Page 7, Col. 3) 

Homestead entries not to be granted 
for speculative purposes. | 
Page 4, Col. 1, 


Public Utilities | 


California hydro-electric company | 
applies for power project on Sanislaus 
River. | 
Page 9, Col. 6| 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Com-. 
pany authorized to purchase subsidiary. 

Page 8, Col. 7; 

Acquisition of Kansas and New Mex- | 

ico telephone companies authorized. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Radio | 

United opposition to widening of 
broadcasting band was evinced at first 
conference of Radio Commission with | 


outside radio interests. { 
Page 1, Col. 7! 


Railroals 

District Court, N. Y., in re Suzuki & 
Co. v. Central Argentine Railway, et 
als., holds liability for demurrage for 
delays in unloading cargoes at Buenos 
Aires. | 


Page 11, Col. 1} 
February statistics of revenues and 
expensese of New York Central, Chi- 
cago & Alton, and Louisville & Nash- | 
ville railways. 
Page 11, Col. 2 
February statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Missouri Pacific, Michigan 
Central, Chicago & Northwestern and 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railways. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
February statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Missouri-Kansas-Texas, II- 
linois Central System, and Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroads. i 
Page 8, Col. 1 
February statistics of revenues and | 
expenses of Cleveland, Cincinnatii, Chi- | 
cago & St. Louis, and Texas & Pacific 
Railways. 





| 
, 
Page 9, Col. 1} 

February statistics of revenues and | 
expenses of Pere Marquette, Pitts- | 
burgh & Lake Erie, and Elgin, Joilet | 
& Eastern Railways. 


Page 10, Col. 2 | 
Application dismissed to allow Lewis- ! 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE ONE.] 


town & Youngstown Frontier Railway 
to abandon two miles of track. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 
Corporation authorized to acquire and 
operate lines formerly owned by To- 
ledo, Peoria & Western Railway. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Recommendation made for cancella- 
tion of proposed increases on grain and 
grain products. 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Final valuations placed on Ohio & 


| Western and Chicago Junction Rail- 


ways. 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Cost of fuel for railroads in January 
higher than in January, 1926. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Summary of rate decisions by the 
£..C..¢, 
Page 8, Col. 3 
Summary of complaints filed 
with the I. C. C. 


rate 


Page 8, Col. 5 
Piedmont & Northern Railway asks 
for right to build two branch lines. 
Page 8, Col. 3 
Carload rates on grain to Colorado 
points found reasonable. 


Rubber 


More than 72,500 tons saved by con- 
servation policy in consumption of raw 
rubber, with importation and _ prices 


reduced by effective means of meeting 
control of market. 

Page 1, Col. 3 
Science 


Page 8, Col. 4 


Sulphur in blood of animals to be 
made subject of research. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Smithsonian Institution reports solar 
observers in southwest Africa are hav- 
ing work retarded by cloudiness. 
. Page 3, Col. 1 
Shipping 
District Court, N. Y., in re Suzuki & 
Co. v. Central Argentine Railway, et 
als., holds liability for demurrage for 
delays in unloading cargoes at Buenos 
Aires. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Shipping Board approves rate con- 
ference agreement affecting cargoes 
from Pacific ports via New York to 
Bremen. 
a Page 1, Col. 1 
Shipping Board to dismiss investi- 
gation into contract rates granted to 
exclusive shippers. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Chairman of Shipping Board cir- 
cularizes trade for shipments on Amer- 
ican vessels. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Hamburg-American Line plans con- 
struction of 14 vessels. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Magdalena river again reported in 


| bad condition for navigation. 


Page 7, Col. 4 
Steamship line grantgd right to ex- 
tend trade. 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
is in recess until April 11. 


| Taxation 


See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


Textiles 


February statistics on imports of raw 
cotton. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
German textile representatives 
tour of United States. 


on 


‘ Page 7, Col. 7 
W ater Power 


California hydro-electric company 
applies for power project on Sanislaus 
River. 

Page 9, Col. 6 


Wholesale Trade 


Federal Reserve Board reports whole- 
sale trade showed further decline in 
February. 

Page 1, Col. 4 








tion, the to make rain. 


power For 
months, according to a letter received at 
the Smithsonian from Director W. H. 
Hoover, the tribesmen have waited con- 
fidently for the Americans to use their 
power. 

But no rain comes. Now they want 
to know what they have done that the 
“Bosses,” as they term the Americans, 
do not make it rain. One little girl 
opined that the observers had “closed 
the skies.” | 

But the natives do not look for rain 
more eagerly than the Americans them- 
selves. Until the rains shall fill the new 
reservoirs, the only water supply is in 
the crater 1,000 feet below the residence 
and observatory. 


“We have learned the value of water,” 
writes Mr. Hoover. “About two weeks 
ago I told the boy to get the donkeys 
and carry up some water. Two days 
later ‘he returned without the donkeys, 
saying he could not find them. I sent 
him out again. 

“We decided that we had better not | 
wash the dishes. The next day no water, | 


Dishes and Faces Unwashed. | 


so we decided not to wash our faces. 
Fred and I went to the water hole for a 
pail of water. The third day water ar- 
rived and we relieved the dirty-face sit- 


Drought and clear skies, however, are 
qualities demanded of the site for a solar 
observatory. As director of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society’s Solar Radia- 
‘ion Expedition in cooperation with the 
Smithsonian Institution, Dr. C. G. Ab- | 
bot traveled 30,000 miles a year ago be- 
fore he. selected Mt. Brukkares as the 
most satisfactory place fer an observa- 


| 
| 


' tory in the Eastern Hemisphere. 


Since the installation of the observa- | 





Hoover. and his assistant, F. A. Greeley, 
have had to contend with much cloudi- 
ness in making observations. Reports 
from the Smithsonian observatories in 
California and Chile indicate that this 
unusual cloudiness has been common to 
the globe this winter. 

The purpose of the Brukkares ob- 
servatory, for which the National Geo- 
graphic Society supplied the funds, is to 
measure daily the amount of heat given 
off by the sun, in order to give a more 
accurate mean value in cooperation with 
the two other stations of the Smith- 
sonian. When unimpeachable values for 








Solar 


Observations 


Six Rate Aereements 
Are Given Approval 
By Shipping Board 


Panama-Pacific Line and 
North German Lloyd Fix 
Tariff on Cargoes, Pa- 
cific Ports to Bremen. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Five agreements for cooperative 
handling of cargoes by the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company and other 


| shipping lines were also approved by the 
| Shipping Board today. 


through movement of cargo at direct | 
| line rates from Hull to Pacific Coast 


These agreements are briefed as fol- 
lows: 

American-Hawaiian 
with Ellerman’s Wilson Line New York, 


Steamship 


Incorporated: Arrangement covering 


ports of the United States with trans- 
shipment at New York. The through 
rate is apportioned on the basis of 40 
per cent to Ellerman’s Wilson Line and 


60 per cent to the American-Hawaliian } 


Steamship Company, the latter carrier 
absorbing cost of transshipment. 
Pacific Coast-Porto Rico. 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
with New York and Porto Rico Steam- 
ship Company: Arrangement covering 
movement of shipments on through bills 
of lading from Pacific Coast ports to 
Porto Rican destinations on combination 
of local rates plus 60 per cent of cost of 
transfer at New York, the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company absorb- 
ing 40 per cent of cost of transfer. 
American-Hawaiian Steamship 
with Bull-Insular Line, Inc.: 


Co. 


; ment covering movement of shipments 


| on through bills of lading from Pacific | 


| Coast ports to Porto Rican destinations 
| on combination of local rates.of the two 








| Hawaiian 
| ing 40 per cent of the transshipment 
| cost. 


carriers plus 60 per cent of the cost of 
transfer at New York, the American- 
Steamship Company 


American - Hawaiian 


Company: Through billing arrange- 


ment covering movement of shipments | 
from Pacific Coast ports of the United | 


States to Tampico, Vera Cruz and 
Puerto, Mexico, the through rate being 
made up of a combination of the local 
rates of the two carriers plus cost of 
transshipment at New York. 
American - Hawaiian 
with Baltimore & Carolina Steamship 


Company: Through billing arrangement 


covering movement of shipments from 
Pacific Coast ports to Miami, Fla., via 
Charleston, S. C., on a combination of 
the local rates of the two carriers plus 
wharfage charges at Charleston. 
Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Com- 
pany assumes the cost of pier-to-pier 
traysfer at Charleston. 


The President’s Day. 
At the Executive Offices 
March 29, 1927. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 Noon—Regular meet- 
ing of the President and his Cabinet. 
(Cabinet meetings are held on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—The President announced 
the appointment of the five American 
delegates to the Economic Conference to 
be held at Geneva May 4 under the aus- 
pices of the League of Nations. 

12:25 p. m—Dr. John Wesley Hill, 





| President of Lincoln University, called. 


Subject of conference not announced. 











Steamship Line Granted 
Right to Extend Trade 


Permission to extend its trading 
limits on the East African Coast has 


been granted the American South Afri- 


' can Line by the United States Shipping 
tory last November, however, Director | 


the solar censtant are obtained and for | 


the variation therein from day to day 
and year to year, it will be easier to de- 
termine what is the relationship which 
seems to exist between solar variation 
and the earth’s weather. 

The solar constant which the Smith- 
sonian observatories measure is the 
amount of heat received from the sun 
on a square centimeter at the edge of 
the earth’s atmosphere. This heat can- 
not be measured directly as a whole, but 
must be split up into its different wave 
lengths or rays and each measured 
separately. 


Difficulties of Measurement. 


The difficulties of measuring it result 
from the modifying influence of the 


| earth’s atmosphere, through which the 
| rays must pass before they can reach 


the observer’s instruments. The Smith- 
sonian astrophysicists have to determine 
what the amount of that modification is 
for all conditions of the atmosphere. 
This job will occupy the Brukkares ob- 
servers a year before they will be pre- 





Board, it was announced in a statement 
March 29. 


The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 
The American South African Line, 


which was purchased in January, 1926, 
from the Shipping Board, was given 
authority today to extend the trading 
limits of its service on the East African 
Coast north from Mombasa to Cape 
Guardafui. Under the service provisions 
of the sales agreement, the buyer is 
required to secure the consent of the 
Board befor: making the changes. 


of 


pared to send in daily values the 
solar constant. 

What they seek to do is to determine 
the transparency of the atmosphere for 
each constituent solar wave length when 
the brightness of the sky and _ the 
humidity of the atmosphere are known. 
At the end of a year they will have con- 
structed a table of transparencies for al! 
probable variations of brightness and 
humidity. By the aid of this table they 
will be able to take five observations a 
day and reduce each observation within 
15 minutes. 

The determination of transparencies 
for the construction of the table, how- 
ever, is a much more laborious task. 
It consists in measuring the sun’s heat 
when the sun is at five different positions 





Co. | 


Arrange- | 


absorb- ; 


Steamship Co. | 
| with New York & Cuba Mail Steamship 
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| Chairman of Shipping Board Requests 


Importers to Patronize American Ships 


Circular Letter Says Rates Meet Those of Foreign Lines 
and Marine Needs Support. 





[Continued 


importers because of the fact that they, 
as purchasers, have the right to desig- 


shall be shipped. For many years 
has been the practice among foreign 
merchants and manufacturers to support 
the ships of their respective nationali- 
ties in the manner proposed by Mr. 
O’Connor in his letter. The greater” part 
of shipments from the United States has 
been sold on an f. o. b. basis, while im- 
ported articles have been bought on a 
c. i. f. basis. 

“This,” Mr. O’Connor 
“means that the American’s interest in 
| the transaction/ terminates, or com- 
mences, as the dase may be, at the port 
of the United States through which the 
goods pass. Under such an arrange- 
ment, American ships, which are a fun- 
damental protection to our entire for- 





stated today, 


eign commerce, are-given no consider- | 


ation at all, while the foreigner makes 
steady progress in developing his ship- 
ping.” 

The chairman’s letter forms the basis 
of an extensive campaign being promoted 
by the Shipping Board. The Merchant 
Fleet Corporation has prepared a com- 
prehensive Outiine of all the services 


This outline, ¢h includes maps, charts, 
and descripti 
route, will be fiven wide distribution. It 
is expected to be put in the mails about 
April 1. 

Mr. O’Conncr’s: letter is as follows: 

“A settled policy of the United States 
as. a Nation is that it shall have an 
adequate merchant marine. This deter- 
mination is set forth in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920, a law which also au- 
| thorizes and directs the United States 
Shipping Board to take the steps neces- 
sary to accomplish its end. 

“The Board has proceeded with the 
establishment of shipping lines which are 
regarded as essential to our foreign 
trade. These lines will be kept in opera- 
tion in any case, but they will be main- 
tained more advantageously and at less 
cost to the national treasury if they re- 
proper support from American 


/ ceive 


shippers; and as they become profitable | 


it will be relatively easy to put them in 
proper private hands. 
“Transportation rates on 
flag vessels are in all ways equal to those 
on foreign vessels. Foreign shipping 
' concerns, which are consistently  sup- 
ported by their respective governments 
| and enjoy the solid backing of shippers 


| of their own nationalities, are steadily 
advancing, and if the American Merchant 
Marine cai: have the support of Ameri- 
can shippers it will maintain services in- 
'ferior to none and keep pace with our 
: foreign competitors. 


nN 


nate the manner in which their goods | 
it | 


maintained inforeign trade by the Board. ; 


of each individual trade | 


American- | 





from Page 1.1 


“The necessity for an American Mer- 
| chant Marine need not be argued here. 
| We are concerned only with the things 
needed to facilitate its operation. It 
| needs your help. 


| Asks Promise of Support. 
! «The following questions, which are 
| 


being put to several thousand American 
shippers, are asked in an effort to stim- 
ulate action. Your answers will be of 
great value: 

“1, Will you give American-flag ves- 
| sels serving the routes over which your 
goods are shipped at least one-half of 
your import business? 

“2 If this does not appear to you 
as a reasonable request, will you advise 
ik» Shipping Board oe: your objections 
to complying with it?” 


Sulphur in Animals 
Subject of Research 


Department of 
Plans to Aid Organic Stud- 
ies in Yale Laboratory. 


Agriculture 





| in the blood of animals will probably be 
undertaken cooperatively by Dr. Treat 


try at Yale University and by chemists 
| of the Department of Agriculture, ac- 
cording to an oral announcement on 





| of scientific research of the Department 
| of Agriculture. 
Secretary W. 


M. Jardine and Dr. 


Woods inspected the laboratory of Dr. | 


Johnson on March 28 and were greatly 


for work as well as for several other lines 
of research which the Department of 
Agriculture proposes to undertake. 


the blood has become one of importance 
in animal nutrition work,” Dr. Woods 
said. Sulphur compounds seem to be 
ednnected with some of the most impor- 
tarit reactions that take place in blood 
“In view of the fact that the greatest 
progress in this field of research has 
' been made in Dr. Johnson’s laboratory, 
Secretary Jardine arranged to have Dr. 
T. S. Harding, Assistant Chemist in the 
; Dairy Research Laboratory of the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry, confer with Dr. John- 
son regarding a plan of. developing a co- 
| operative project,” Dr. Woods explained. 
| Dr. Harding will probably report to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and Dr. Woods 
within a few days details of the proposed 
plan. 


| 








. 





Rescarch in the importance of sulphur | 


B. Johnson, professor of organic chemis- |} 


March 29 by Dr. A. F. Woods, director | 


pleased with the opportunity at Yale | 


“The study of the need of sulphur in | 


‘New Device Records 
Degree of Comfort of 
Passengers in Autos 








fluence on Riders in 
All Types of Motor } 
Vehicles. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
~of force, such as, for instance, in com- 


parison with about one-half the force of 
gravity. The record is made by means 
of an electric current that operates 
only when the accelerations is excessive. 
On a public bus on a fair to poor road 
these ‘accelerations’ are common. 

“We have tried this registering ma- 
chine on the seats of public buses in 
Washington and on vehicles of one of 
the large motor companies outside Wash- 
ington. In one test with two different 
types of experimental automobile seats, 
we found twice as much discomfort in 
one as compared with the other. 
| “We expect to make some improve- 
ment in this accelerometer with a view 
to its perfection. I hope we may be 
able to induce some of the universities, 
through their laboratories, to go on with 
; Our work with a view to having their 
cooperation in the effort to enable auto- 
mobile manufacturers to improve the 
comfort features of automobile construc- 
| tion. We have particularly in mind the 
buses and other vehicles used in public 
traffic. We want the cooperation of the 


universities because of limitation of 
funds available for our purposes.” 


Measures Acceleration as In- | 








Spinel Minerals Studied 
By Bureau of Standards 





_The Bureau of Standards and-the En- 
gineering Experiment Station of the Ohio 
State University are cooperating in an 
| investigation of solid solution in the 
spinel minerals and its relation to their 
use in refractories. 

Magnesium spinel, the Bureau says in 
a technical printed statement, has a high 
melting point, is neutral or basic chemi- 
cally, and consequently has a low solu- 
bility in those silicate melts which are 
high in magnesia and alumina. This com- 
pound at high temperature, however, 
says the Bureau, readily forms solid solu- 
tions with iron, cromium and other ox- 
ides, causing variations in its chemic: 
and physical properties. . 

The study of this phenomena will be 
directed to finding the fundamental rela- 
tions governing solid solutions in this 
group of minerals. 
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in the heavens, from the horizon to the 


BUICK. 


zenith. 
Each different position means, of 
course, a different thickness of at- | 


mosphere through which the rays pass 
to reach the earth. By a comparison 
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of these five different measurements, the , 


transparency of the atmosphere for each 
wave length is determined. It takes two 
men an entire day to take these five 
measurements and reduce them, 
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Entry of Homestead 


Lands Not Allowed 
If, for Speculation 


Department of Interior to 
~ Require Agricultural De- 
velopment in Granting 
Permits. 


Applications for homestead entry, 
made for speculative purpose and not 
for agricultural development, will be re- 
fused, the Department of Interior an- 
nounced in a decision on March 29. 

The decision upholds a ruling by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
refusing the application of Antone 
Ramos for land in Arizona. Two inves- 
tigations of the land involved in the ap- 
plication were made by the Geological 


Survey, it is stated, and reports to the , 
effect that it is not of the type intended | 


for entry under the stock-raising home- 
stead act resulted each time. 

It was stated orally at the Department 
that a number of such applications have 


been received for land in the vicinity of | 
the Colorado River and its tributaries, | 


and that the same action would be taken 
in each instance where the motive was 
apparently speculation. 
The full text of the decision follows: 
This is an appeal by Antone Ramos 
from a decision of the Commissioner of 


the General Land Office dated March 12, ! 


1926, rejecting his application to make 
entry under the stock-raising homestead 
act for S. 1%, Sec. 26, T. 2 N., R. 9 W., 
G. & S. R. M., Arizona, as additional 
to his entry under the enlarged home- 
stead act embracing N. 14, said Sec. 26. 


Lands of Arid Type. 

The decision appealed from was based 
on a report of the Geological Survey 
wherein it is set forth that information 
obtained in the course of field examina- 
tion by a representative of that office, 
together with other information -avail- 
able, indicates clearly that the lands are 
not of the type intended for entry under 
the stock-raising homestead act. They 


lie in one of the most arid valleys of | 


southwestern Arizona where the mean 
annual precipitation averages approxi- 
mately 8 inches and where the high sum- 


mer temperatures and frequent desert | 


winds bring about a high rate of evap- 
oration which greatly reduces the value 
of the low precipitation. 

As a result of these conditions the 
native vegetation is restricted to a 
sparse growth of desert shrubs of prac- 
tically no forage value and following 
the periodical rains a growth of annual 
trasses and weeds which mature quickly 
and supply only a-little forage for a 
short time. Furthermore, the low pre- 
cipitation of the region is inadequate for 


the production of even the most drought- | 


resistant forage crops, and as there is no 
dependable source of water supply for 
irrigation purposes, the poor supply of 
native forage cannot be augmented by 
cultural methods. 
this type have no permanent grazing 
value and must be used in connection 
with much larger units so that stock 
can drift from place to place, feeding 
upon areas where feed is temporarily 
available. 
Sought to Raise Sheep. 


The applicant in his appeal makes 


special mention of crops produced by | 


himself and other settlers in this region 
in order to justify his assertion that the 
lands are well suited to grazing and rais- 
ing forage crops. 

In order to determine without ques- 
tion the character of this area, a second 
examination was made by a different rep- 


resentative of the Geological Survey, not | 


only of these lands but of other lands 
in the vic®:ty involved in similar appli- 
cations. In his report the general con- 
ditions as stated are the same in all re- 
spects as originally given. It further- 
more shows that although several appli- 
cants have lived in the vicinity for two 
or three years, no cultivation as yet has 


There is no record of the production of 
such crops as alleged in the appeal ex- 
cept at one place where a few shrubs 
and trees were being watered by hand 
from a well. Such development is not 
financially feasible because of the depth 
to ground-water and the limited supply 
of water obtainable from wells. Local 
comment in this area indicates that the 
applicants are making these entries for 


land may eventually be irrigated through 
some reclamation scheme as a part of 
the Colorado River development. 

Under the foregoing circumstances, the 
Department would not be warranted in 
designating the land as of the character 


contemplated by the stock-raising home- ; 


stead act. 
The decision appealed from is affirmed. 
(Signed) E. C. FINNEY, 
First Assistant Secretary. 


Canada Makes Change 


In Duty on Frozen Eggs | 


The Department of Commerce has just 
been advised by L. H. Meekins, American 
Trade Commissioner at Ottawa, of 


changes ordered in the Canadian import | the discovery of a chemical attractant | 


duties on frozen eggs. The text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 
The Canadian Minister of Customs and 


Excise has established the following valu- | 


effective March 21. When imported di- 
rect from the originating territory, 
twenty three and one half cents per 
pound, net; when imported direct from 
intermediate distributing and transship- 


ment points, twenty five cents per pound, | 


net. 

Frozen eggs are understood to be sub- 
ject to the rate of seventeen and one 
half per cent ad valorem, when imported 
from the United States. If, therefore, 
the invoice value on shipments is more 
than five per cent lower than the above 


L 


4 


Accordingly, lands of | 


! tory treatment with any one drug. 


| threatens 


j ing to the 
| voice 
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Agriculture 


Benefits to Agriculture From C hemistry 


Are Reviewed by Secretary Jardine 


Cattle 


Breeding 


Rules Governing 
Quarantine Against 


America Declared to Lead in Application of Scientific Broom Corn Modified 


Principles, but to Lag 


William M. Jardine, Secretary of 
Agriculture, in an address just de- 
livered before the American Institute 
of Chemists’ meeting at Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn., outlined 
the benefits which scientific research 
has given to agriculture. 

The first part of the text of his ad- 
dress was printed in the issue of 
March 29. It continues: 


The single-stalk cotton is earlier and 
more productive, especially under boll- 
weevil conditions or in short seasons. 
The yields are often increased from 10 
to 80 per cent, or even from 50 to 100 


| per cent or more under some conditions, 


by the new method. 

Research in the field of soils involves 
physics, chemistry, biology, and soil 
classification. The aim of the physicist 
is to make the soil a more efficient 


medium physicall for the growth of | 


plants. The business of the chemist is 


to determine the chemical nature of soils | 


and to insure that the plants grown in 
the physically efficient soils are sup- 
plied fully and cheaply with the nutrient 
elements required for the best growth. 
To the soil bacteriologist the farmer 


looks when he wants to be sure that his 
| soil will grow a particular kind of 


legume, and to him the farmer has not 
looked in vain, for science has made it 
possible to inoculate soils by means of 
pure culture of nodule organisms. 


The investigators in pure soil science 
are engaged in identifying individual 
soils and in classifying and mapping 
them. In this field of endeavor the 
United States is far in the lead of other 


countries, owing to the untiring efforts | 


of Dr. C. F. Marbut, Chief of the Soil 
Survey. The Soil Survey is the only 


| scientific institute which gathers facts 
about soils of the whole country and | 
It has taken | 
; numberless centuries for men to realize | 


e 7 ; | health. 
that individual soils exist, and that the | 


shows their relationships. 


first step toward understandig them is 
to classify them. 

Enormous aid has been given to agri- 
culture through minute research dealing 
with insects that prey upon crops or 
livestocks. Among the lines undertaken 
in parasitology is the investigation of 
the life histories of parasites. Much 


attention has been devoted to this by | 
| Science Influences. 


the Department of Agriculture. 
For example, the Texas fever tick was 
found to pass its entire life from the 


seed tick to the engorged adult on a | 


single host animal, and hence it was 
found possible to eradicate ticks by 
dipping cattle alone—which would be a 
much less adequate procedure if the 
ticks passed parts of their life cycle on 
other host animals, as many ticks do. 


The sheep stomach worm was found 


to ascend grass blades in the presence 
of moisture. This discovery directed 


attention to the danger from wet pas- | 
The parasite | 
was found to reach the egg-laying stage | 


tures and short grass. 


in the intestine in about three weeks, 
leading to a recognition of the necesisty 


of moving sheep to clean areas or else | 
treating them every three weeks to pre- | i : : 
, where wheat is received in large volume | 
| chemical laboratories are maintained by | 


vent reinfestation. 
Valuable studies have likewise been 


made in the correlations between the | 
chemical composition and water solu- | 
} bility of anthelmintics and the value of | 
| these drugs in removing worm parasites. 


New Drugs Developed 


| To Combat Disease 


A consideration of the chemical com- 
position of chloroform as indicating that 
its value against hookworms was due 
to its chlorine content led to the de- 
velopment of carbon tetrachloride, a re- 
lated compound, as an anthelmintic for 
use against hookworms. Since 1921 this 
has been generally used in veterinary 
and human medicine. It has been found 
of value against many kinds of round- 


| worms in animals and has recently been 
been done and no stock is being pastured. 


found to be effective in destroying liver 
flukes in sheep, being the cheapest of 
the effective preparations known for 


| this purpose. 
Pursuing the same line of investiga- | 


tion resulted in the discovery that 


| tetrachlorethylene, another related com- 


pound, is equally effective against hook- 
worms and is apparently safer. Fur- 


not at present susceptible to satisfac- 
It 
has been ascertained in cornection with 
these investigations that the water solu- 
bility is a factor of importance and that 
there is a point of optimum solubility 


which is approximately known at 


present. 
The intimate structure of injurious in- | 


sects, their physiology, their ecology and 


| their various reactions are being min- | 
| utely investigated. 


These investigations have in many 
cases led to practical results. 


an accidentally introduced pest which 
great damage to American 
horticulture. Investigations of the olfac- 


tory sense of this species have led to 


| that makes possible ready destruction of ! 
| the adult beetles in great numbers. 
Animal industry has profited greatly | 


; | from the application of science to its 
ation on frozen eggs for duty purposes, | 


problems. The importance of the vit- 


amins and of light to the growth and | 
| development of animals is recognized by | 


all. The significance of vitamin E, and 
possibly a vitamin which has an in- 
fluence upon lactation, has not so far 
established valuations, frozen eggs will 
be subject, in addition to the regular 
duty of seventeen and one half per cent 
ad valorem, to a dumping duty amount- 
difference between the 


value and the respective fixed 


} valuations, 


in Pure Science. 


+ been generally realized in applications 
to the industry. 

The importance not only of the quan- 
titive distribution of foodstuffs, but of 
the qualitative character of the con- 
stituents of an animal ration, has been 
discovered from investigations in both 
general and animal physiology in addi- 
tion to direct studies of nutrition. Knowl- 
edge of the importance of an adequate 
supply of protein of a good qualitative 
character, and of the nature of the de- 
ficiencies of certain proteins, has been 
derived from reciprocal relations be- 
tween studies in pure chemistry and in 
nutrition. 


Nutritive Factors 
| Studied in Feeds 


Destructive animal diseases. have been 
brought under control by 
| means. Blackleg and hog cholera, for 
example, are now preventable at 
merely nominal cost for vaccines. 

The importance of meteorology to 
| agriculture was early recognized here at 
Yale University, whereyElias Loomis, 
who was professor of natufal philosophy 
and astronomy from 1869 to 1889, be- 
came recognized as the foremost mete- 
orologist of the United States. 

As a result of res@ih in this field, 
our climatology is no own, and it is 
possible to state where this or that crop 
can or cannot be grown successfully. 





| The relations of the yields of various 


crops to the prevailing weather condi- 
tions at their several stages of growth 
have been studied, and in many cases 
helpful estimates of yields can be made 
weeks and even months before harvest. 


The duration and intensity of sunshine | 


are of great importance to all varieties 
of vegetation, but very unequally so. 
Similarly the spectral quality of the light 
likewise is of great importance, not alone 
to vegetable growth but also to animal 
Studies of these relations are 


scientific , 


| Post Office Department An- 


| 
| 


| 


| mits.—Persons contemplating the 





just beginning—a field of investigation | 


; that offers endless opportunities in pure 
| science, and promises significant practi- | 
; cal applications. | 


The applications of science to agricul- 


| ture are important not only in produc- 


tion but in marketing—a field which is 
growing rapidly in significance to the 
farming of this country. 


Prices of Wheat 


Pure science has a direct relation to 
the marketing of grain, notably wheat. 


The protein content of wheat has played | 


an increasingly important part in the 
price paid for this grain at the large 
terminal markets during the past few 
years. The State of Minnesota maintains 
fully equipped chemical laboratories at 
Minneapolis and Duluth. Every car of 


| wheat received at these markets is tested 


for the protein content and certificates 


| 
| 
| 


nounces Amendments to 
Provisions for Control 
of Importations. 


The Postoffice Department has an- 
nounced modifications of the regulations 
to govern importation of broom corn, 
either for manufacturing or in manu- 
factured form, as well as seeds of re- 
lated plants affected by the existing 
quarantine. 

The full text of the new regulations 
follows: 

Regulation 1.—Plant Products Per- 
mitted Entry.—Broom corn for manu- 
facturing, brooms or similar articles 
made of broom corn, clean shelled corn, 
and clean seed of the other plants 


! covered in this quarantine may be im- 
a 


ported under permit upon compliance 
with the requirements of these regula- 
tions, except as restricted as to certain 


countries and districts by special quar- ; 


antines and other orders now in force 
and by such restrictive oyders as may 
hereafter be promulgate@. 
Method of Application. 

Regulation 2.—Application for Per- 
im- 
portation of any of the articles the 
entry of which is permitted under regu- 
lation 1 shall first make application to 
the Federal Horticultural Board for a 
permit, stating in the application the 


| name and address of the exporter, the 
country and locality where grown, the 
| port of arrival, and the name and ad- 


dress of the importer in the United 
States to whom the permit should be 
sent. 


A separate permit will be required | 
or | 


for each shipment of broom corn 
brooms and the quantity of broom corn 
or the number of brooms must 
stated in the application. A continuing 
permit will be issued for the importa- 


| tion of corn and the other seeds. | 
for permits should be 
/ made in advance of thé proposed ship- | 


Applications 


ments; but if, through no fault of the 
fore a permit is received, the importa- 


importer. a shipment should arrive be- | 


tion wil! »c held in customs custody at 
the risk »nd expense of the importer for 


1a perio’ not exceeding 20 days pending | 
| the receipt of the permit. 


Appiications may be made by  tele- 
graph, in which case the information re- 


: quired above must be given. ; 
Regulation 3.—Issuance of Permits.— 


On approval by the Secretary of Agri- 


| culture of an application for the im- 


covering the protein content of the wheat | 


are issued by the State. 
The State of Kansas and the State of 





A very |! 
recent one relates to the Japanese beetle, | 


in- | 


at Kansas City for the same purpose. | 


At other important terminal markets 


either the State or the local grain ex- 
change. In addition many commercial 
chemists find a field for business in de- 


| termining protein content of wheat. 
| In considering the interrelationships | 
of prices, marketings, supply, plantings, 


breedings and other questions, there is 


being developed a scientific approach in 
i order to obtain quantitative answers. 
| are no longer satisfied, for instance, with 


the knowledge that bumper crops depress 


| prices, or that low priced feeds cause 
' farmers to produce more livestock. 


We 
want to know the effect on price of a 
large crop (in dollars and cents), and the 


exact number of pounds or the number | 


of head of meat animals which will be 


forthcoming as a result of given feed | 
' prices. , 


Many Problems 


Still to Be Solved 


The reason that economists have 
not heretofore been able to express their 


: 0 : } al | observations quantitatively is that they 
basis a drug which will be of value in | 


removing several sorts of worm parasites | 


have not been able to determine the con- 
ditions under which they made their 
observations. Unlike the natural scien- 
tists, they have not been able to take 
their problems into a laboratory to ob- 
serve facts undisturbed by varying out- 
side conditions. 

If, for example, they attempted to 
study the effect of the size of the domes- 


, tic wheat crop on price, they were con- 


fronted by numerous complicating fac- 
tors such as the production of other grain 
crops, the production of wheat in for- 
eign countries, the charges in the general 


We ! 


' Austria, Canada, Italy, and Russia, and 





| out, for workers in pure science. 
| is need likewise for those who can cor- 


commodity price level, and the fluctua- | 


tions in business conditions. Now, how- 
ever, by the use of correlation methods 
recently developed, these general factors 
can be isolated and their separate in- 
fluences on each other measured. 

Yet there remains much to be done. 
| The agricultural field is full of problems, 
a large proportion of which depend for 
their solution on the effectiveness with 
which underlying problems in pure 
science are dealt with. 

American science, I am convinced, 
needs to concern itself more with funda- 
mental research than it has done here- 
tofore. No country in the world has 
| made such progress in applied science, 

but our record in pure science is not so 
| flattering. 

Since 1900, when the Nobel prizes in 
physics, chemistry, and medicine were 
| inaugurated, 76 awards have been made. 
Of these, 24 went to Germany, 11 to Eng- 


| 5 to Sweden, 4 to the United Siac. 3 
Denmark, 3 to Switzerland, 2 


2 each to 


Py - 


portation of any of the articles the entry 
of which is permitted under regulation 
1, a permit will be issued in quadrupli- 
cate. 


toms officer at the port of arrival. 

One copy will be mailed to the col- 
lector of customs, one to the inspector 
of the Department of Agriculture at the 


: 3 a : : rive vill be | 
Missouri maintain a chemi¢al laboratory ! port of arrival, and the fourth wi - 


filed with the application. The permit 
will be addressed to the collector of cus- 


| toms at the port for which it is issued. ! 


For broom corn and brooms or similar 
articles made of broom corn permits will 
be issued for the ports of Boston and 


! New York and such other ports as may 
| from time to time be approved by the | 


Federal Horticultural Board: 
Provided, that entry at the port of 


| New York of unmanufactured broom corn | 
| will be limited to the period November | 


1 to January 31, inclusive, and that the 


bringing of broom corn to New York for | 


transshipment to Boston or other port 
during the remainder of the year is pro- 
hibited. A similar limitation may be 
placed on any other port of entry later 


| approved. 


For shelled corn and for seeds of the 
other plants listed in this quarantine per- 
mits will be issued for ports where the 


1 each to Belgium and Spain. 
This is the situation despite the fact 


| that we have vastly more students in 

In working with these problems it has | 
been necessary to devise new advanced | 
: Statistical methods—an example of the 
; application of mathematics to agricul- 
; ture. 
ther studies are being carried on with | 
| a view to developing from a chemical 
speculative reasons in the hope that the 


colleges and universities in proportion 
to population than has any other country 
in the world. The difficulty seems to me 
twofold: We are not laying enough em- 
phasis on pure science in proportion 


to our emphasis on the applications of | 


science; and we are not stimulating and 
training an adequate personnel in scien- 
tific research, 


Indeed, superior personnel is needed ! 


in every field touching scientific work. 
There is grave need, as I have pointed 
There 


relate and 
covered. 
There is demand also for those who 
can interpret and apply to practical 
problems the results obtained through 
scientific investigation. 
Research Governs Progress. 


coordinate the facts dis- 


The agriculture of the future will be | 


successful in proportion to the extent to 
which it is shaped and guided by the 
basic facts revealed by scientific re- 


| search, especially research in the fields 


| of natural science, economics, engineer- 


ing and business administration. If sat- 
isfactory progress is to be made in the 
solution of the diverse problems of the 
farm, to the end that agriculture may 
be more prosperous, the facts developed 


| by research must bé intelligently corre- 


; knowledge as 


land, 10 to France, 6 to the Netherlands, | 


to | with science may wisely lend its hearty 


lated and coordinated, superficials distin- 
guished from fundamentals and the lat- 
ter interpreted in the light of practical 
well as scientific informa- 
tion. ’ 

Of supreme importance is a sufficiently 
numerous personnel characterized by 
outstanding ability, thorough profes- 
sional training, and unstinted devotion to 
the search for the truth. To the devel- 
opment and encouragement of such a 
personnel cyery organization concerned 


’ efforts, 


be 


One copy will be furnished to the | 
| applicant for presentation to the cus- 


| Grain Stocks in 


ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN AreE GIVEN ON OFFICIAL 


AUTHORITY UNLY 


AND WitHout Comment BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Public Lands 


United States Markets 


Homestead -. 


Regulations 


Cowpea Shipments 


Deceased During Week Ended March 26 Expected to Double 


Volume of Wheat in Store Is Reduced 3,223,000 Bushels 
Over Total for Preceding Week. 


Those of Last Year 


Stocks of all grains, including corn, stored in United States markets decreased Prices Are Lower and Grow= 
during the week ended March 26, according to the weekly grain stocks, report of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, The decrease in stocks of wheat amounted 


to 8,223,000 bushels, while the decrease 


The full text of the report follows: 
Commercial gain stocks at the close 


in corn was 623,000 bushels. 


of the week ended March 26, 1927, accord- 


ing to reports to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics with confirmed or 
revised totals for the preceding week were as follows: 


DOMESTIC GRAIN IN STORE AND AFLOAT AT UNITED STATES MARKETS. 
(Thousand Bushels.) 

Wheat 
3,885 
48,160 


Item. 
Atlantic and Gulf Ports.......... 
Interior and Lake Ports.......+. 
Pacific Ports seescecboes 
Total current week......seeees 


Total previous week (revised)... 


CANADIAN GRAIN IN STORE IN BOND IN UNITED 


54,779 


56,7 


Oats Flax 
1,158 


38,908 


Corn 
973 


20,171 


Rye 
693 


13,275 


Barley 
258 


2,949 2,026 





51,144 


66 51,767 


40,066 13,968 | 5,315 2,026 


5,456 = 2,035 


41,509 14,375 


STATES MARKETS. 


(Thousand Bushels.) 


Item 
Total current week 
Total previous week (revised).... 


Wheat 
7,222 


8,458 


Oats 
40 
70 


Flax 
17 
17 


Rye 
860 
1,164 


Barley 
903 
941 


UNITED STATES GRAIN IN STORE IN CANADIAN MARKETS. 


(Thousand Bushels.) 


Item 
Total current week 
Total previous week (revised).. 


339 


392 
‘Brown Swiss Cattle 
Bring High Prices 


| Sales in 1926 Are Declared 


More Steady Than for 
Previous Year. 


Prices for purebred Brown Swiss cat- 
tle were higher than in any of the previ- 
ous years, sale price information on 
purebred cattle recently gathered by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies indi- 
eates. The full text of a statement con- 
taining detailed information regarding 
sales follows: 


Purebred Brown Swiss cattle prices 
were steady to higher in 1926 than in 


Federal Horticultural Board maintains an 
inspection service, and for such other 
ports as may be designated by the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board. 


Notice of Arrival. 


Regulation 4.—Notice of Arrival by 
Permittee.—Immediately upon arrival of 
the importation at the port of arrival the 
permittee shall submit in duplicate notice 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, through 
the collector of customs, on forms pro- 
vided for that purpose, stating the num- 
ber of the permit, date of entry, name 
of ship or vessel, the country and lo- 
cality where grown, name of the foreign 
shipper, quantity or number of bales or 
other containers, and marks and num- 
bers on containers, the port of arrival, 
and the name of the importer or broker 
at the port of arrival. 


Regulation 5.—Conditions of Entry.— 
The articles permitted entry under regu- 
lation 1 shall be subject to inspection at 
the port of first arrival in the United 
States by an inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and to such steriliza- 
tion or other treatment as shall be re- 
quired by the inspector. 

Should any importation prove, on in- 
spection, to be so infested with the 
' European corn borer or other insect pest 
or with plant diseases that in the judg- 
ment of the inspector it cannot be freed 
from such infestation by sterilization or 
other treatment, the entire shipment may 
be refused entry. 

When entry under sterilization or 
other treatment is permitted the im- 
portation will be released to the per- 
mittee upon the filing with the collector 
of customs of a bond in the amount of 
$5,000, or in an amount equal to the 





| ditions of which shall be that the im- 


the inspector; that no bale or other con- 
tainer thereof shall be broken, opened, 
| or removed from the port of arrival un- 


ized or treated; and that the importa- 





arrival, 


Wheat 


portation shall be sterilized or other. | 
wise treated under the supervision of | 


less and until a written notice is given | 
to such collector by the inspector that | 
the importation has been properly steril- | 


tion shall be redelivered to the collector | 
of customs within 30 days after its | 


Oats 
178 
190 


Corn 
1,697 
1,598 


Rye 
1,374 
1,369 


Barley 
86 
1il 


1925. 


with that of previous years, due to a 


change of form used in gathering the | 


information, certain comparisons may be 


. . . | 
made and these comparisons indicate | 


that the prices are higher. 
Breeders Questioned. 


Questionnaires \ere sent to 54 listed | 


Brown Swiss breeders and reports were 


received from 28 who reported the sale | 
of 270 animals, 4 sold at auction and 266 | 


| at private sale. 


There were 80 bulls and 24 heifer 
calves under 1 year of age, 49 bulls 1 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
= 
| 


Although the sale price informa- | 
tion this year is not directly comparable | 


1 
| 





year and under 3 years, 7 aged bulls, 78 | 
heifers 1 year and under 3 years old and | 


382 cows over 3 


during the year. 

Of the bull calves, 35 per cent sold 
| between $100 and $150, and 45 per cent 
| brought less then $100 and 20 per cent 
| brought $150 or more. The average 
| price for bull calves for 1925 was $106. 

Heifer Prices Good. 

The small number of heifer calves re- 

ported also sold for good prices, 29 per 
| cent sold under $100, 33 per cent be- 
tween $100 and $150 and 38 per cent 
brought $150 or more. 
price for heifer calves for 1925 was $115. 
Of the bulls one year and under three 
years of age, 6 per cent sold for less 
than $100, 71 per cent for between $100 
and $150, and 23 brought $150 or more. 
The 1925 average price was $133. Only 
a few bulls three years old and over were 
reported, all but one of which sold for 
$100 or above. 

Of the heifers one year and under 
three years of age, 64 per cent sold for 
$150 or above. The average price for 
this age group in 1925 was $176, 

Twenty-two per cent of the cows over 
three years old sold for prices above 
$250, 34 per cent sold between $200 and 
$250, and 44 per cent sold for less than 
$200. The 1925 average price was $237. 

Percentages Compared. 

Comparison of the percentages 
total sales in 1926 that brought below 
$50 or above $250, with corresponding 
percentages in 1923-1925, indicates that 
in general the prices in 1926 were higher 


years old reported sold 





than in any of the three previous years. | 


Top prices were not reported for 1926, 


The average | 


of | 


| 


but the highest sales shown were ma- | 


terially above the top prices of 1925. 
This report shows that 72 per cent of 

the sales were made in the North Cen- 

tral States, 27 per cent in the Mountain 


and Pacific States and 1 per cent in the ! 


North Atlantic States. 





| invoice value if such value be less than | 
$5,000, with approved sureties, the con- | 


ers Are Reported to Be 
Holding Larger 
Stocks. 


Total shipments of 1926 crop cowpeas 
are expected to exceed the 1925 crop 
shipments by 105 per cent, according 
to a statement just prepared by the De- 
partment of Agriculture based on re- 
ports of shippers.) Shipments of velvet 
beans will exceed last year’s shipments 
by 35 per cent, the report says, while 
soybean shipments will be 15 per cent 
nearer than in the previous year. The 
full text of th. statement follows: 

Shipments of cowpeas reported by 
shippers in the survey were expected to 
be about 105 per cemt greater than last 
year and about 15 per cent larger than 
two years ago. Shipments were ex- 
pected to be larger than those of the 1925 
crop in practically every important dis- 
trict, especially in western South Caro4 
lina and southeastern Georgia. Up to 
January 31, approximately 25 per cerit 
of the total quantity expected had been 
shipped, which percentage is about the 
same as last year. Stocks on hand were 
about 15 per cent smaller than last year 
but apparently more were being held 
by growers. 

Prices Are Lower. 

Prices paid to growers were lower in 
all districts and averaged about $2.25 
per 100 pounds less than last year. 
Prices ranged from $2.45 in southeasterm 


: Georgia and $2.70 in western South Caro— 


lina to $3 in Tennessee and $3.80 im 
southern Mississippi. 

Shipments of velvet beans of shippers 
reporting were expected to be about 35 
per cent greater than last year or about 
the- same as two years ago. Stocks held 
by shippers on January 31 were consid— 
érably larger than last year. Prices 
ranged $1.55 to $2.50, compared with 
$3.15 to $4.55 last year. 

Up to January 31, shippers had made 
shipment of about 35 per cent of the 
tot--1 quantity of soybeans expected to be 
shipped by them, which was about the 
same as the rate of movement of the 1925 
crop up toa corresponding date last yeas. 
In some districts shipments were e€xX- 
pected to be greater than those of the 
1925 crop while in others smaller quan- 
tities were expected. Total shipments 
were expected to be about 15 per cent 
greater than last year and about 5 per 
cent greater than two years ago. Stocks 
in shippers’ hands were about the same 
as a year ago but reports indicate a 
larger quantity was being held by grower @ 
ers. 


BCPA 


a 


Experienced 
Travelers 
continue 
to drink 


upon retuming 
home 


New Hotel— 
FORREST HELLS-RICKER 
Augusta, Ga. Now Open 





Pennsylvania Avenue at Twenty-Sixth Street 


Washington's Most Modern 


If an infested shipment arrives at a | 


port where facilities for sterilization or | 
| other treatment satisfactory to the in- | 


| spector are not maintained and in his 
opinion its movement to a port where 
such facilities are maintained involves 
| danger, its entry shall be refused. 


Conditions of Entry. 


to the different classes or articles enu- 
merated in regulation 1 are given in the 
following paragraphs: 

Broom Corn.—All importations 
broom corn shaJl be baled in such man- 


ner and by such method as shall be de- | 


termined by the inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as adequate to pre- 


vent breakage and scattering in connec- ! 
tion with the necessary handling in land- | 
If not so baled 


| 

| 

| 

| ing and sterilization. 

| entry may be refused. 

{| Articles made of broom corn.—Brooms 
or similar articles made of broom corn 
shall be subject. to sterilization unless 

| their manufacture involves the substan- 

| tial elimination of stems or such treat- 
| ment of the included stems as in the 
| judgment of the inspector shall preclude 
| such articles from being the means of 
| carriage of the European corn borer and 


of other dangerous insects and plant dis- | 


eases. 
j To be continued in the 
March 31. 


issue of 


rn 


Other conditions of entry as applying | 


of | 


22d and M Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Send bill = Quarterly 


Firm or 

OCoemanisaation .ccvcocevcssssces yaneeet 
Street 

Address 





(Foreign postage, $5.00 cxolra yearly; Canadian postage, 32-50 extra yearty.) 
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Books and 


Publications 


Col. Stanley HL. Ford 
Is Appointed. Stall 
Intelligence Officer 

Succeeds Col. J. HH. Reeves 
Assistant Clhief in 

Charge of Military 


Division. 


as 


Assigmment of Colonel Stanley H. 
Ford, o£ the General Staf¥, as Assistant 
Chief o£ Staff for military intelligence, 
in succession to Colonel JVames H. 
Reeves, has just been announced by the 
Department of War in special orders 
No. 71. 

Colomel Ford, who will assume his 
new duties, April 30, has been on duty 
for the past few months in the nilitary 
intelligence division of the General 
Staff. Prior to this assigm ment, for two 
years he commanded the 16th Infantry 
at Fort Jay, N. Y. 

Career of Colonel Ford? 

In connection with Colonel Ford’s 
new asSigenment the Department made 
public his service record, the full text 
of which is as follows: 

Colonel Ford was borm in Columbus 
Ohio, January 30, 1877. He attended 
Ohio State University, where he gradu- 
ated on June 16,1898. Almost immedi- 
ately thereafter he was appointed a Sec- 
ond Lieutenant of Infantry in the Regu- 
lar Army. 

Prior to the World Wax Colonel Ford 
had seen service with several Infantry 
regimemts in various portions of the 
United States, and in the Philippines, 
Cuba amd China. His campaign service 
included the Philippine Insurrection, 
1899-1902, and the Cuban Occupation, 
1906-1907. 

World War Service. 

Colomel Ford’s service during the 
World War was mainly as Chief of 
Staff of the 27th Division (National 
Guard of New York) dwring all of its 
operations, the Aisne-Marne, Somme Of- 
fensive, and Ypres-Lys- 

Since the World War, Colonel Ford 
has attended the course at the Army 
War College and served a tour of duty 
on the War Department General Staff. 
He is at present again on duty in the 
military intelligence division of the Gen- 
eral Staff, having returned a few months 
ago after two years’ service in com- 
mand of the 16th Infantry at Fort 
a, ee : 

In the latter service Colonel Ford 
commanded asa colonel the same regi- 
ment to which he was appointed a sec- 
ond lieutenant, 


Lack of Marines Halts 
Operation of Airship 


Insufficient Ground Crew 
Causes Delay In Flight of 
“Los Angeles.” 


The maval dirigible “Los Angeles” will 
be unable to make flights at present be- 
cause Of the drain on the Marine Corps 
personmel at the Lakehurst, N. J. air 
base, to join the Sixth Marine Regiment 
for duty in China, the Department of 
the Navy has announced. 

The ‘‘Los Angeles” is inflated and is 
ready ‘for a flight, the Department an- 
nounced, but as a relatively large force 
of Marines is required 0 act as ground 
crew for the vessel, and for other han- 
dling Of the craft, it will be unable to 
operate. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s announcement follows: 

The commanding officer of the U.S. S. 
“Los Angeles” has reported to the Navy 
Department that the inflation of the 
dirigible has been completed and that 
the vessel is ready for a flight. In a 
subsequent dispatch the Department was 
informed that the detachment of the Ma- 
rines £rom Lakehurst for service with 
the Sixth Regiment in China will pre- 
vent the operation of the ship. A rela- 
tively large force of Marines is stationed 
at the naval air station at Lakehurst to 
act in the important task of a ground 
crew, Ihanlding the airship in and out of 
the hangar and at the mooring mast. 


Brig- Gen, Symmonds Made 


Head of Cavalry School 


Assignment of Brig. Gen. Charles J. 
Symmones to duty as commandant of the 
Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kan, in liew 
of his present assignment as comman- 
dant of the Second Cawalry brigade at 
Fort Bliss, Texas, has just been an- 
nounced by the Department of War, in 
Special Orders (No.69)- Tis change in 
assignment will become effective April 307 

General Symmonds, since the World 
War, has, inturn, been in charge of the 
General Adninistrative Division of the 
ofice of the Quartermaster General, 
Chief of Staff of the Fourth Corps Area, 
in command of the Seventh Cavalry at 
Fort Bliss, Texas; president of the Vet- 
erans” Bureau Vocational School at 
Camp Sherman, Ohio, amd at Headquar- 
ters, Fifth Corps Area, Columbus, Ohio- 


Defimite Courses Adopted 
¥n Evening Farm Classes 


Experience points to the, fact that the 
best work in evening classes for farm- 
ers is done in definite, imtensive courses 
rather than in those of a general nature, 
Dr. C. Hi. Lane, Chief of the Agricultural 
Education Service of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, stated orally 
recently. 

The definite, intensive courses. are 
based On analysis of the particular enter- 
prises Of farm activities to be studied 
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Baynes, Norman Hepburn. The Historia 
augusta; its date and purpose. 149 p. 
Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1926. 

27-4841 

Brown-Blodgett co., St. Paul. Practical 
homes, containing 74 designs of mod- 
erately priced houses, each design 
shown in full color with floor plans— 
English colonials, Dutch colonials, 
bungalows, semi-bungalows, Enblish 
and Spanish designs, square types and 
duplexes, featuring Bilt well mill work. 
70 p, illu. St. Paul, 1926. 27-4837 

Burk, William Herbert. Making a mu- 
seum; the confessions of a curator, by 
the founder and curator of the Valley 
Forge museum of American history. 
86 p. Philadelphia, 1926. 27-4859 

Chapman, Charles Edward. A history of 
the Cuban republic; a study in His- 
panic American politics, 685p. N. Y., 
Maemillan, 1927. 27-4860 

Dudley, Emilius Clark. The medicine 
man; being the memoirs of fifty years 
of medical progress. 369 p. N. Y., 
J. H. Sears & co., 1927. 27-4831 

Eliot, Clara. The farmer's campaign for 
eredit, (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1926.) N. Y., Appleton, 
1927. 27-4376 

Franck, Harry Alwerson. The Japanese 
empire; a geog@raphical reader, with 
many illustrations, largely from pho- 
tographs by the author. (Travels in 
many lands). 256. Dansville, N. Y., 
F, A. Owen publishing co, 1927. 

27-4839 

Gruenberg, Benjamin Charles. Modern 
science and people’s health. (The Peo- 
ple’s institute. “Lectures-in-print” 
series). 250 p., illus. N. Y., W. W. 
Norton & co., 1926. 27-26105 

Etalsted, Jesse Newton. Modern orna- 
mentanddesign. 198 p,,illus. Cinecin- 
nati, 0., The Signs of the times pub- 
lishing co., 1927. 27-4835 

Hiolland, Eardley Lancelot. . . Child 
life investigations. A clinical and 
pathological study of 1,673 cases of 
dead-births and neo-natal deaths. 
Comp. by . and Janet E. Lane- 
Claypon. . . (Medical research coun- 
cil (Gt. Brit.) Special report series no. 
109.) 94p. London, H. M. Stationery 
off. 1926. 27-4374 

Ketcham, Earle Hoyt. The sixteenth 
amendment. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Illinois, 1924.) 15 
p. Urbana, Ill., 1926. 27-4375 

Kimchi, David. .  . . The commentary 
of ...on Isaiah, edited, with his 
unpublished allegorical commentary 
on Genesis, om the basis of manu- 
scripts and early editions, by Louis 
Finkelstein. (Columbia university 
oriental studios, wol. XIX: Thesis (PH. 
D.)—Columbia university, 1918.) wv. i. 
N. Y,, Columbia woiversity press, 1926. 

27-4417 

Kotcher, C. W., lumber co, Detroit. 
Kotcher’s book of homes. 31 p., illus. 
Detroit; The C. W. Kotcher lumber 
co., 1927. 27-4836 

Lougee, Dora Aileen. The status of 
women as seen in the earlier Latin 
patristic writings. (Abstract of these, 
(PH. H.)—University of Illinois, 1923.) 
9 p. Urbana, Tll., 1926. 

27-4418 

Maltby, Eng. (Parish). The register of 
the parish of Maltby co, York. 1597- 


1812, Edited by Rev. C. E. Hughes. ; 


(Yorkshire parish register society. 
Publications. Wel: J225. Wa. % 
Wakefield, Priv. print. for the York- 
shire parish register society, 1926- 
27-4843 
Matthews, Adelaide. Puppy love; a 
farcical comedy in three acts, by - -. 
and Martha Stamley. (French’s stand- 
ard library edition.) 158 p, illus. N. 
Y., French, 1927. 27-4844 
Morgan, George. The city of firsts, be- 
ing a complete history of the city of 
Philadelphia from its founding, in 
1682, to the present time. 619 p., illus. 
Philadelphia, The Historical publica- 
, tion society, 1926. 27-4863 
Murphy, Christopher, jr. Five beautiful 
“doorways at Sawannah, Georgia, from 
drawings by . . - Savannah, The Re- 
view publishing and prihting co., 1926. 
: 27-4834 
Oliver, Roland. F’ast workers; a comedy 
farce in three acts. (French’s stand- 
ard library edition.) 8 p. N. Y., 
French, 1927. 27-4846 
Representative (levelanders; a bio- 
graphical directory of leading men 
and women in present-day Cleveland 
community. wv. i. Cleveland, The 
Cleveland topics co., 1927. 27-4725 
Ripon, Eng. (Parish) The parish regis- 
ter of Ripon. (Yorkshire parish regis- 
ter society. Publications. Vol. 
LXXX.) V.1. “Wakefield, Priv. print. 
for the Yorkshire parish register so- 
ciety, 1926. 27-4842 
Robinson, Henry Mfauris., .. Can Ger- 
many keep up her payments? (Fact 
finding pamphlets in foreign trade: no. 
2) 16p. N. Y., The National for- 
eign trade couneil, 1927. 27-4783 
Saurat, Denis. The three conventions: 
metaphysical dialogues, principia 
metaphysica, and commentary. 128 p. 
N. Y.,, the Dial press, 1926, 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley Butler. The 
plays of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
edited, with an_ introduction, by Iolo 
A. Willams. 384 p. N.Y. MacVeagh, 
1926, 27-26087 
Smith, Homer Erastus. Applied refrac- 
tion, 131 p., illus. N.Y, W. Wood and 
co., 1927, 
Tarbell, Ida Minerya. 


A reporter for 
in the evening class, Dr. Lane said. 
“What goes together in doing goes to- 
gether in studyimg: and teaching,’” —_ he 
stated. “The sribject matter of the 
course is based on the jobs which the 
farmer must do im successfully conduct- 
ing the farm enterprise,” 
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Lincoln; stoxy of Henry E. Wing, sol- 
| dier and newspaperman. 78 p. N.Y, 
Macmillan, 1927. 27-4861 
i Terhune, Albert Payson. Bumps. 187 p. 
| N. Y, Harper, 1927. 27-4848 
: Toller, Ernst. Brokenbrow, a tragedy tr. 
by Vera Mendel; with drawings by 
| Georg Grosz. 50 p. London, The 
Nonesuch press, 1926, 27-4857 


Troubetzkoy, Amelie (Rives) Chanler. 


Love-in-a-miist; a comedy in three acts, | 


standard library edipssone, .phnestT 
by... and = Gilbert Emery (psend). 
(French’s standard library edition). 

96 p, illus. N. Y., French, 1927 
27-4845 
| Vitz, Carl Peter Paul. Circulation work, 
by Carl Vitz... Revised. (Man- 
ual of library economy, no. xxi). First 
edition, 1914, and 2d edition, 1919, 
have title: Ioan work. Bibliography: 
p. 88-40. Chicago, American library 
association, 1927. 27-26096 
Warren, Louis Austin. Lincoln log 
cabin, Hodgenville, Kentucky. 12 p. 
Morganfield, Ky. The Munford pub- 
lishing co., 1927, 27-4862 
Werfel Franz V. Juarez and Maxi- 
milian; a dramatic history in three 
phases and 18 pictures, translated by 
Ruth Langner, with a note on the play 
by Gilbert “W. Gabriel. The Theatre 
guild version. 160p. N. ¥Y. Published 
for the Theatre guild, ine., by Simon 
and Schuster, 1926, 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Marguerite Ogden (Bige- 
low) 1883——comp. The radiant tree 
ards. 169 p., illus.’ N. Y., Macmillan 
1927. 27-4847 
Wood, George C.- Our environment, how 
we use and control it, by... and 
Harry A. Carpenter. (Modern science 
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704, 832 p., illus. Boston, Allyn and 
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Convention between the United States 
and France: Prevention of Smuggling 
of Intoxicating Liquors. Proclaimed 
March 12, 1927. Treaty Series No. 
755. Issued by the Department of 
State. Price, 5 cents. 27-26301 

Supplement to the United States Coast 
Pilot, Philippine Islands. Part 1, Lu- 
zon, Mindoro and Visayas. January 1, 
1927. Issued by the Coast and Geo- 
detic Suxvey, Department of Com- 
merce, Free. [19-27608] 

Supplement to United States Coast Pi- 
lo. Part II. Palawan, Mindano and 
Sulu Archfpelago. January 1, 1927. 
Issued by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. Department of Commerce. Free. 

[19-27608] 

Service and Regulatory Announcements 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture. February, 
1927. Price, 25 cents per year 

[Agr. 7-1658] 

Regulations Covering the Appraisement 
of Tuberculosis and Paratuberculous 
Animals amd Expenditures on Account 
of the Control and Eradication of Tu- 
berculosis and Paratuberculosis of An- 
imals. Effective on and after July 1, 
1927. Issued by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Free. ; 

Journal of Agricultural Research. Volume 
34, No. 3. Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. Subscription price $4 
per year. [Agr. 13-1837] 

Reappraisements of Merchandise By the 
United States Customs Court. Reap- 
praisement Circular No. 18. Subscrip- 
tion price 75 cents per year. 

Regulations Governing the Recognition 
of Breeds of Pure Bred Animals. Is- 
sued by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Department of Agriculture. Price 5 
cents. 





Survey Is Advocated 
For Naval Academy 





Secretary Wilbur States Need Is 
Greater for Civilian Univer- 
sities and Colleges. 


Secretary "Wilbur, in an oral statement 
has expressed the opinion that a civilian 
commission ‘for the examination of the 
courses of study in civilian universities 
and colleg~es was needed as much or 
more than in the case of the United 
States Naval Academy. 

Secretary Wilbur explained that he 
had received a letter from Dr. J. R. 
Angell, president of Yale University, 
suggesting the appointment of such a 
commission “‘to make en intensive study 


| of the work of the Academy, and to re- 


port recommendations for enabling the 
Academy to meet more adequately the 
demands of the naval service.” 
Regarding a suggestion that older men 
who had graduated from colleges and 
university should be taken into the 
Academy, Mr. Wilbur said that he had 
conceived the same idea himself a year 
or two ago and had taken it up with the 


| superintendent of the Academy. 
27-4832 | 


“There were two fundamental objec- 
tins made to this plan,’”? continued Mr. 
Wilbur. ‘‘OQme was that the most essen- 
tial part of the Annapolis training was 
to establish discipline and the habit of 
obedience, and that it was essential to 
get the men at a comparatively early pe- 
riod in life. To take older men would 





. 


militate ageainst that fundamental re 
quirement of naval life’? \ 


27-4772 | 


. decorations by George M. Rich- ! 











Naval 


Needs of Teachers 


‘Met in Extension 
Classes in Indiana 


Enrollment of 6,000 Re- 
ported in Courses 
During Last 
Session. 
More than 6,000 teachers were enrolled 
in Indiana last session in extension classes 
conducted by standard colleges and nor- 


mal schools of the State in connectionwith 
teachers’ institutes, which are required 


| by law, it wasrstated by the Bureau of 


Education, Department of the Interior, 
on March 29. 

“Courses are chosen with a view to 
meeting the profession! needs of teach 
ers, and textbooks are selected by the 
board of the reading circle of the State 
Teachers’ Association, of which the State 


superintendent is ex officio a member,” 
the Board announced. 

Ten subjects were offered for study 
during the session 1925-1926, and in 
all 235 classes were conducted, with 
a total enrollment of 6,184. Present 
interest in ethics and religion was shown 
by an enrollment of 3,616, more than 
half of all enrolled, for the study of 
Bailey and Kent’s “History of the He- 
brew Commenwealth.” This book had 
been a text book during the preceeding 
year also. It has been announced that 
for the term 1926-27 Moulton’s “Modern 
Reader’s Bible” has been selected for 
use in this field. 


Navy Orders 


Orders isgued to Naval 
date of March 25, 1927: 

Lieut. Comdr. Donald M. Dalton, det. Rec. 
Brks., Puget Sound, Wash.; to Bu. Eng. 

Lieut. Comdr. Hugh C. Fraser, det. Naval 
War College, Newport, R. I.; to command 
VO Sadn. 6, Aircraft Sqdns. 

Lieut. Comdr. Fitzhugh Green, det. from 
all duty; to resigration accepted May 31, 
1927. 

Lieut. Comdr. Franz B. Melenuy, det. At- 
tache Am. Embassy, Tokyo, Japan; to Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco. 

Lieut. Harris C. Allen, det. from all duty; 
to resignation accepted May 31, 1927. 

Lieut. Rico Botta, det. U. S. S. Langley; 
to Naval Aircraft, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lieut. Joseph H. Brady, det. U. S. S. 
Huron; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Andrew Crinckley, let. VS Sqdn. 2, 
Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Flt.; to Nav. Air 

Lieut. John E. Gingrich, det. Naval 
Academy; to U.S. 8. Rochester. 

Lieut. James H. McKay, det. VO Sqdn. 3 
(U. S. S. Detroit), Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. 
Fit.; to Nav. Air Sta, Nav. Oper. Base, 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lieut. Emil Pohli, det. U. S. S. Eagle, No. 
47; to U. S. S. Undaurted as commanding 
officer. 

Lieut. Hugh St. C. Sease, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla! to VS Sqdn. 1, Air- 
craft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. Cyril T. Simard, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Roads, Va.; to 
VO Sqdn. 2, Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Clarence E, Aldrich, to duty 
in command JU. §. S. R-16. 

Lieut. (j. g.) George W. Bauernschmidt, 
det. U. S. S. R-3; to commard U.S. S. R-2. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Robert W. Berry, to duty in 
command U. S$. S. R-10. 

Lieut. (j. g.) George Lucius Russell, to 
duty in command U.S. S. R-15. 

Ensign Austin W. Wheelock, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. Comdr. Victor S. Armstrong, det. 
Nav. Sta., Guam; to Nav. Hosp., Puget 
Sound, Wash. 

Lieut. Comdr. William W. Hargrave (C. 
C.), det. U. S. 8S. Wyoming; to Nav. Hosp., 
Great Lakes, Ill. 

Lieut. Henry L. Fougerousse (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., Gera. tLakes, Ill.; tc U.S. S. 
Nitro. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Alfred R. Harris (D. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., Puget Sourd, Wash. 

Bosn. William 8. Burns, orders March 3, 
1927, revoked; to continue duty U.S. S. 
Sirius. 

Ch. Mach. Edward A. O’Neill, det. U.S. S. 
Henderson; to U. 8S. S. Quail. 

Pharm. Fay 0. Huntsinger, det. Nav. Sta., 
Tutuila, Samoa; to Hosp. Corps Trng. 
School, Mare Island, Calif. 

The following dispatch orders were re- 
ceived from CinC, Asiatic Fleet, dated 
March 24, 1927: 

Lieut. (j. g.) Horatio Ridout, U.S. N,, 
to U. S. S. Hulbert, and Lt. (CS. C.) Raphael 
Geering, from U. 8.8. Pecos; to Rec. Ship, 
New York. 

Death: Capt. Tamplir Potts, U. S.N., re- 
tired, died March 20, 1927, at Pasadena, 
Califronia. 


Army Orders 


Air Corps, 2 


officers under 


| Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 


Maj. 
months. 

Maj. Dawson Olmstead, 
tended 24 days. 

Maj. Frank A, Sloan, Inf., 1 month. 

Capt. Earl F, Paynter, Irf., 2 months. 

Maj. John S. Upham, Adjutant General, 
1 day. 

The Department of War has issued Special 
Orders No. 70 to Army personnel as fol- 
lows: 


Fred H. Coleman, 


Sig Corps, ex- 


Assignments. 

Each of the following officers of Infantry 
is relieved from his present duty as speci- 
fied after his name, and will proceed to 
Fort Leaverworth, Kans., and report in per- 
son to the commandant the Command and 
General Staff School, between August 20 
and September 3, 1927, for duty as student, 
1927-28 course: Col. Arthur M. Shipp, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Maj. Floyd D. Carlock, Pull- 
man, Wash.; Capt. Richard K. Sutherland, 
Fairbault, Minn.; Capt. Paul N. Starlings, 
Urbana, Ill; Capt. George H. Weems, 
Davidsor, N. ©.; Capt. William P. Morse, 
Newark, Del.; Capt. Framk B. Lammons, 
Burlington, Vt.; Capt. George B. Norris, 
Urbana, IIL; Capt. William L. Tudinas, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Capts. Warren W. Carr, Kenneth M. Hal- 
pine, Frederic J. d0Rohan, William F. Free- 
hoff, Truman Smith, Emil W. Leard and 
Harry L. Reeder, all of Fort Benning, Ga.; 
Y Gabriel T. Mackenzie, Fort Thomas, 
Ky.; Capts. Charles P. Stivers, Percy W. 
Clarksor, Lloyd H. Cook, Ralph C. Smith, 
Constant L. Irwin, John FE. Copeland, Ly- 
man S. Frasier, Richard G. Tindall, Paul 
M. Ellis and Leon G. Harer, all of Fort 
Benning, Ga.; Capt. Walter R. Manr, Fort 
Ontario, N. Y.;, Capts. William C. Moore, 
Paul E. Peabody, Albert F. Christie, Philip 
S. Wood, Roger Williams, jr., Bert M. Len- 
nen, Norman P. Groff, Carroll M. Gale, 
Andres Lopez, William A. McAdams, Johr 
H. Nankivell, John V. Stark, Paul E, Leiber 
and Walter G. Layman, all of Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga.; Capt. John R. D. Clelanl, Wash- 
ington Barracks, D. C.; Capt. Stephen G. 
Henry, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Cavalry. 
Lieut. Col, Sidney D. Maizer, Fort D. A. 


Maneuvers 
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Naval Vessels Designated to Assemble 
For Graduation Exercises At Academy 


Depariment of Navy Announces Schedule of Ships and 
Destroyers to Anchor in Annapolis Roads in June, 


Twenty-two destroyers, constituting 
destroyer squadrons nine and fourteen 
of the scouting fleet, thé light cruiser 
“Concord,” and the squadron repair 
ships ‘‘Dobbin” and ‘‘Whitney” will join 
the battleships “Oklahoma” and: ““Ne- 
vada’’ when they assemble at An- 
napolis, Md., during the annual gradua- 
tion festivities this June, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy announced in u state- 
ment March 28. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

In addition to the presence of the 
U. S. S. “Oklahoma” and the U. S. S. 
“Nevada,” the vessels designated as the 
Midshipmen’s Practice Squadron, at An- 
napolis, Md., during the annual gradua- 
tion week festivities this year the Navy 
Department today announced, through 
through the publication of the fleet 
cruising schedule for the months April, 
May and June, the designation of de- 
stroyers of destroyer squadrons nine 
and fourteen of the scouting fleet, to- 


Russell, Wyo. Maj. Frank K, Chapin, Fort 
Riley, Kans; Maj. Herman Kobbe, Fort 
Bliss, Tex.; Majs. John A. Considire, Ed- 
ward L. N, Glass, Pearson Menoher, Robert 
W. Strong and Calvin DeWitt, jr, all of 
Fort Riley, Kans. 

Capt. Harrison Herman, Camp Marfa, 
Tex.; Capt. Frank J. Ringland, Fort Logan, 
Colo.; Capt, Anthory J. Kirst, Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyo.; Capt. Howard C, Tobin, Fort 
Riley, Kans., Capts. Roderick R. Allen and 
John C. Daly, both of Fort Bliss, Tex.; Capt. 
Joseph L. Philips, Des Moines, lowa.; Capt. 
Joseph W. Geer, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.; 
Capt. Beverly H. Coiner, Fort Riley, Kans.; 
Capt. Harold C. Fellows, Fort Bliss, Tex.; 
Capts. Cornelius M. Daly, Frederick R. Laf- 
ferty, Carl H. Strong, Edward F. Shaifer, 
George M. Peabody, jr., John W. McDon- 
ald, David H. Blakelock, Herman F. Rath- 
jen Edwin C. Gere and Rhey T. Holt, all 
of Fort Riley, Kans.; Capt. Milton H. Patton, 
Fort Oglethorps, Ga.; Capt. Lawrence G. 
Forsythe, Fort Riley, Kans.; Capt. Cor- 
nelius F. O'Keefe, Fort Riley, Kans. 

Field Artillery. 

Lieut. Col. Wiliam K. More, Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyo.; Lieut. Col. Walter H. Smith, 
Majs. Robert H. Lewis, Louis R, Dougherty, 
Charles E. Ide, John J. Waterman, Free- 
man W. Bowley, John E, Hatch, Carlos 
Brewer, John E. McMahon, jr. Herbert S. 
Clarkson, Ray W. Barker, William C. 
Houghton, John C. Wyeth, Milton H. Taul- 
bee, Herman Beuekma, Albert W. Waldron, 
Joseph D. Coughlan, Arthur A. White, Ray 
C. Rutherford, Robert B. McBride, jr., Wal- 
ter D. Mangan and Marvin C. Heyser, all 
of Fort Sill, Okla. 

Coast Artillery Corps. 

Maj. Fulton Q. C. Gardner, Fort Mon- 
roe, Va.; Maj. Albert L. Loustalot, Fort 
Hancock, N. J.; Majs. Edward A. Stockton, 
jr., Evugene B. Walker, Charles K. Wing, 
Robert R. Welshmer, George F. Moore, 
Meade Wildrick, Fred Seydel, Edgar B. 
Colladay, Franklin Babcock, Edward B. 
Dennis, Roger B. Coltor, Herbert E. Ellis, 
Joseph D. Brown, James H. Johnson, Cyril 
A. W. Dawson, Robert H. Van Volken- 
burgh, Robert M. Perkins and LaRhett L. 
Stuart, all of Fort Monroe, Va; Maj. Har- 
old F. Loomis, Fort Hancock, N. J.; Majs. 
Clifford R. Jones, Clesen H. Tenrey, Capts. 
Frank C. Scofield, Delbert Ausmus, Willard 


TMT. 


AMER 


BRASS 


gether with the squadron repair ships 
U.S! 3. . “Dobbin” and U. §, 8S. 
“Whitney” and the U. S. S. ‘‘Concord,’’ 
light cruiser flagship of the commander 
destroyer squadrons of the scouting 
fleet, Rear Admiral Noble E. Irwin, U. 
S. N., to be present in the Annapolis 
harbor at the same time. 

The 22 vessels listed for this visit 
are as fololws: U.S. 5S. “Dallas,” “Lam- 
son,” “Osborne,” “Coghlan,” “Bill- 
ingsley,” ‘“‘Worden,” ‘Dale,” “Con- 
verse,” all of destroyer squadron nine, 
and the U. S. S. “Hopkins,” ‘‘Hatfield,” 
“Brooks,” **Gilmer,” “Kane,” “Hum- 
phreys,” ‘‘Lawrence,” “James K, Pauld- 
ing,’ “Overton,” “Childs,’”’ “Sands,” 
“Reuben James,” “Barry,” and “Goff,” 
all of destroyer squadron fourteen. 

While the. battleships will anchor in 
Annapolis Roads, some distance out 
from the Naval Academy it is expected 
that the destroyers will moor to the 
Academy docks and anchor in the har- 
bor at Annapolis. 


W. Irvine and Louis D. Farnsworth, all of 
Fort Monore, Va. 
Air Corps. 

Maj. Oscar Westover, Langley Field, Va.; 
Maj. Robert E. M. Goolrick, Langley Field, 
Va.; Majs. Ira A. Rader, Lewis H. Brereton, 
Eugene A. Lohman, Follett Bradley, Ralph 
Royce and Robert C, Candee, all of Lang- 
ley Field, Va.; Capt. Lynwood B, Jacobs, 
Fort Benning, Ga.; Capt. William E. Farth- 
ing, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Corps of Megineers. 

Lieut. Col. William C. Weeks, Fort 
Omaha, Nebr.; Maj. John N. Hodges, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex.; Maj. Francis C, Har- 
rington, Panama _ Canal Department; 
May. Cleveland C.Gee, Karsis City, 
Mo; Maj. Milo P. Fox Washington, 
D. C.; Maj. Lunsford E. Oliver, Jureau, 
Alaska; Maj. John S. Braydon, Fort Hum- 
phreys, Va.; Maj. Earl E. Gesler, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex.; Maj. Donald A. Davison, 
Panama Canal Department; Maj. William 
M. Hoge, Fort Humphreys, Va.; Capt. Theo- 
dore Wyman, jr., Fort Humphreys, Va. 

Chemical Warfare Service. 

Maj. Paul X. English, Edgewood Arsenal, 
Md; Capt. Adrian St. John, Governors 
Island, N. Y. 

Quartermaster Corps. 
k L. Ireland, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Maj. Henr D. F, Munnikhuysen, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Maj. Allen R. Kimball, Fort 
Davis, Canal oZne; Maj. William R, White, 
San Franciseo, Calif. = 

Ordnance Department. 

Lieut. Col. Adam F. Casad, Raritan Ar- 
senal, Metuchen, N. J.. Maj. Oscar J. 
Gatchell, Panama Canal Department. 

Signal Corps. 

Maj. Frank D. Applin, Fort Monmouth, 
N. J.; Maj. Laurence Watts, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Maj. Spencer B. Akin, Largley 
Field, Va. 


Maj. M 


: Finance Department. _ 
Maj. William M. Dixon, Fort D. A. Rus- 
sell, Wyo. 


Judge Advocate General’s Department. 


Maj. Allen W. Gullion, Washington, D. C. 


Adjutant General’s Department. 
Lieut. Col. Horace F. Sykes, Schofield 
Barracks, T. H.; Maj. Ralph S. Kimball, 
Washington, D. C, 
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Officers to Inspect — 
Military Colleges 
In First Army Area 


Board to Report on Progress 
in Training and Recom- 
mend for *‘Distinguished” 

Ratings. 


Maj. John T. McLane, cavalry, and 
Maj. E. P. Parker, field artillery, acting 
as a board of inspection, will shortly 
commence inspections of military col- 
leges located in the First Army Area, 
including States on the Atlantic sea- 
board, the Department of War announced 
March 26. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

A board of officers composed of Maj. 
John T. McLane, cavalry, and Maj. E. P. 
Parker, field artillery, both of Washing- 
ton, will soon begin inspections of mili- 
tary colleges located in the First Army 
Area. This area includes the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachysetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Delaware, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The purpose of these inspections is 
to report upon progress of military 
training in these colleges and recom- 
mend those which should be rated as 
“distinguished colleges.” 

Following is the itinerary of the 
board: 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, 
Va., April 4, 5, 6. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va., April 7, 8. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., April 
Ai, 12. 

Pennsylvania Military College, Ches- 
ter, Pa. April 13, 14, 

New York University, New York, N. 
Y., April 19. 

Lehigh University, 
April_20, 21. 

University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md., April 25, 26. 

Georgetown University, 
D. C., April 29, 30. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., May 2, 3. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., 
May 4, 5. 

University of Delaware, Newark, Del., 
May 6, 7. 

University of Vermont, 
Vt., May 9, 10. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt., 
May 11, 12. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass., May 
138, 14. 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston, 
R. I., May 16, 17.” 

Western Maryland College, Westminis- 
ter, Md., May 18, 19. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, May 23, 24, 


Bethlehem, Pa., 


Washington, 


Burlington, 


LOST 


Twenty Million Tons 
of Iron and Steel 


HE Engineering Founda- 
tion reports that 20,000,000 
tons of iron and steel slip away 


in rust every year. 





are indispensable. 


Water that has gone over the 
dam is no more completely lost 
to use than iron or steel that 
has turned to rust. 


For many uses iron and steel 


But a sub- 


stantial part of the staggering 
annual rust loss can be prevent- 
ed by using Anaconda Copper, 
Brass or Bronze in the many 
places where these enduring, 
rustless metals serve most eco- 


nomically. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Off ces, Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


Mills and Factories: Waterbury, Conn., Ansonia, Conn., 
Torrington, Conn., Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., Buffalo, N.Y., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Canadian Mill, Anaconda American Brass, Ltd.. 
New Toronto, Ontario 


ACONDA COPPER | 
AuiwoA BRONZE 
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Refund 
Regulations 


: Bonds Given to Wife 
During Life Form 
No Part of Estate 


District Court Holds Execu- 
tors Entitled to Recover 
Taxes of $1,446.37 


Assessed. 


Guy NEWHALL ET AL., Excrs., V. ANDREW 
J. Casty; District CourT, MASSACHU- 
SETTs, No. 2677. 

The executors of the estate of Gustave 
Preston were declared entitled in this 
action at law, to recover $1,446.37 estate 
taxes alleged to have been unlawfully 
assessed under the Revenue Act of 1916 
through the inclusion, by the taxing au- 
thorities, in the decedent’s gross estate 
of $31,333.83, the value at the time of 
decedent’s death of governmental and 
municipal bonds of $32,000 face value 
transferred by the decedent to his wife 


between May 21, 1917, and June 1, 1918. | 
Judge Brewster delivered the opinion | 


of the court, saying: 

It is not claimed that these 
fers were made in contemplation of 
death, and it ‘annot successfully be 
maintained that they constituted a part 
of the decedent’s estate. (U. S. v. 
Field, 255 U. S. 257 But it is con- 


257). 
tended that because the 


of 
of personalty from husband 
which obtained at the time of the trans- 
fers, 
fers intended to take effect 
sion and enjoyment after the death of 
the donor within the meaning of sec- 
tion 202 (b) of the Revenue 
1916. 

It is undoubtedly true, 
suggest, that as a matter of fact the 
donor fully intended to confer upon 
the wife complete possession and en- 
joyment in praesenti of the 
with all the attributes of ownership, 


as plaintiffs 


and without any thought of revoking or | 
| bodily 


recalling the gift. Whether the Gov- 
ernment may invoke the familiar pre- 


sumption that one is presumed to know |; 


the law and to intend the natural con- 
sequences of his acts are 
which need not be seriously considered 


because, in view of the opinion which I | Mean ; C 
} within 60 days after the date of such 
| bodily injury.” 


hold regarding the nature of the trans- 
fer, the actual intention of the testator 
becomes relatively unimportant. 

At the time these transfers were made 
it was lawful 
husband to make a gift of personal 
property to his wife which after his de- 


cease would give her a valid title to the | 
providing | 


property against his heirs, 
there was actual delivery of the prop- 
erty to his wife and a retention of the 
custody by her separate and distinct 
from the other property of her 
band, but under the peculiar doctrine 
which seems to have survived in Mas- 
sachusetts longer than elsewhere and 
which has since been abolshed (G. L. 
ch. 209, sec. 3), such a gift was deemed 
to be revocable by the husband at any 
time, and his creditors could reach it. 
Marshall v. Jaquith, 134 Mass. 
Brown vy. Brown, 174 Mass. 197; Tucker 
. Curtin, 148 Fed. 929. 


But until the gift had been revoked } the evidence was insufficient to sutain 


or the property was needed to satisfy 
the husband’s debts, the right of the 


wife to enjoy and possess the securities | 
While it may be possible | 


was complete. 
to find in the Massachusetts cases some 
warrant for asserting that the wife did 
not until the death of the husband pos- 
sess all of the attributes of ownership, 
yet it cannot be disputed that the gift 


had taken effect in possession and en- | 
;} ternal, 


: he 


joyment at the time of the transfer. 
The mere fact that by operation of law 
the gift might be revoked by the hus- 
band during his lifetime would not be 
sufficient, in my opinion, 
gift within section 202 (b) as a trans- 


fer intended to take effect in possession | 


and enjoyment after death. 

Dexter v. Treas. & Rec. Gen. 245 
Mass. 523; Hill v. Nichols (D. C., Mass., 
March 16, 
v. Eidman, 

I rule, 


196 U. S. 480. 
therefore, that the value 


wife was improperly included in 
gross estate of the decedent and that 
the plaintiff is entitled 
sum of $1,446.37 with 
February 6, 1920. 
March 22, 1927. 


interest from 


Plush Ribbons Ruled 
Dutiable at 55 Per Cent 


New York, March 29.—A protest filed 
by Hamburger’s, of Los Angeles, against 


the collector’s assessment of duty at the | 


rate of 60 per cent ad valorem under 


the provisions of paragraph 1206, tariff | 


act of 1922, as velvet or plush ribbons, 


on certain silk ribbons, is sustained in a | 


decision just handed down by the United 
States Customs Court. Judge Howell, in 
finding in favor of the protestant, 
fixes duty at but 55 per cent ad valorem 
under the provision in paragraph 1207 
for such ribbons. 

(retest 92129-G-4927). 


Lower Duty Is Allowed 


On Certain Silk Labels | 


New York, March 29.—The United 
States Customs Court, in granting a 
claim made by the Pullastic Co., of 
America, rules that certain silk labels 


trans- | 


Act of | 
, that court. 
a certain insurance policy issued by de- | 
| fendant on the life of Charles M. Hat- 
| ten, her husband, of Sidney, Iowa. 
| policy provided for payment of $10,- 
securities | : t 
| ten’s death, 


questions | 


in Massachusetts for a | 


| violent and accidental means. 
hus- | 


138; | 


| the case to the jury? 


to bring the | 


949 ; 
- ‘ 7 r - ‘ 
1927); See also Vanderbilt | 


of | 
these securities so transferred to the | 
the 


to recover the bes 
| Guaranty 

' National Masonic 
Moines, v. 
wick v. Standard Ace. Ins. Co. (Mo.) 213 | 

, Ss. W. 
| ualty Co., 


| the fact by direct evidence. 


now | 
| 270 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Taxation 


Personal 
Property 


Presumption Against Suicide Said to Vanish Only 
If Evidence Shows Party y Intentionally Killed Selt 


Sissies Pine Firm Held 
Liable for Indemnity 


Different Conclusions by Rea- 
sonable Men from Facts De- 
clared Possible. 


MvutTvaL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
Nefi YorK, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, V. 
Mamip C. HATTEN; CircuiT CourRT OF 
APPEALS, EIGHTH Circuit, No. 7515. 


Under Federal rule as to the direc- 
tion of verdicts the question is for the 
jury where the evidence on a fact mat- 
ter is of such character that reason- 
able men in an impartial and fair ex- 
ercise of their judgment may honestly 
reach different conclusions. 
in error to the Dis- 
the Southern District 


This case was 
trict Court for 
of Iowa. 

R. L. Mead (J. G. Gamble on the 
brief) for plaintiff in error; W. E. 
Mitchell and A. V. Thornell (Thornell, 


| Thornell & Adams and Tinley, Mitchell, 
Ross & Mitchell on the brief) for the 
2" | defendant in error. 
peculiar | 
Massachusetts doctrine governing gifts | 
to wife, ! 


Before Lewis and Kenyon, 
Judges, and Trieber, District Judge. 
Judge Kenyon delivered the opinion of 


' the court as follows: 
they are to be treated as trans- | the cot . 


in posses- | e es 
| the trial court, and plaintiff in error 
| was defendant. 


Defendant in error was plaintiff in 
For convenience the 
parties will here be designated as in 


Plaintiff was beneficiary in 


Said 


000.00 to the beneficiary in case of Hat- 
and $10,000.00 
death “resulted directly from 
injury, received after the date 
of issue of this policy, 
and exclusively of all other ¢auses, and 
that such. bodily injury was effected 
solely through external, violent (Annual 
Premium $287.50) and _ accidental 
means, and that such death occurred 


if such 


Charles M. Hatten was killed Janu- 
ary 22, 1923, by a shot from a revolver 
held at the time in his own hand. De- 
fendant has paid $10,000.00, the face 
value of the policy, and declines to pay 
the additional $10,000.00, for which this 


suit is brought, claiming that the death | 
of assured did not result from bodily } 


in.juries effected solely through external, 


was tried to a Jury, resulting in a ver- 


dict for plaintiff for the $10,0000.00. | "fet" ee , 
| suicide is ordinarily a question of fact 


| for the jury. 


From judgment entered thereon this 


writ is prosecuted. 


Defendant Claimed 


| Evidence Was Insufficient 


At the close of the evidence defend- 


ant moved for an instructed verdict on | 


a number of grounds which are all em- 
braced in the one general claim that 


any finding that the death of decedent 


| was brought about by accidental means. 

The one issue therefore before us for | 
| determination is: 
| denying -the motion for 


did the court err in 
an instructed 
verdict for defendant, 
» 

That decedent shot himself and that 
his death was the result of 
violent means is conceded; 
did so accidentally is  plaintiff’s 
theory; that he did so intentionally 
defendant’s theory. It is obvious that 
this is a question of fact. Ordinarily 
such question is for the jury. 


the record here bring the case under } 


any exception to that general rule? 


The legal principles applicable to the | 


situation presented are well established. 
Under the terms of the policy, in 
order to recover the adidtional $10,- 
000.00 as provided therein, the burden 
was on plaintiff to show that decedent 
shot himself accidentally. Travellers’ 
Insurance Company v. McConkey, 127 
U. S. 661; United States Fidelity 
Co. v. Blum, 270 Fed. 
Ace. Ass'n of Des 
Shryock, 73 Fed. 774; Bruns- 
45; Reynolds v. Maryland Cas- 
(Mo.) 201 S. W. 1128. This 
does not mean that plaintiff must show 
It may be 
prgved by proper inferences and pre- 
sumptions from the facts. 
proof aided by the well-established 
Plaintiff in carrying this burden 


is 


sult of suicide. Jones v. Accident Ass’n, 


92 Iowa, 652; Stephenson v. Bankers Life | 


Ass’n, 108 Iowa, 637; Travellers’ Ins. Co. 
v. McConkey, 127 U. S. 661; United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. 
Fed. 946; Brunswick v. 

Ace. Ins. Co. (Mo.) 218 S. W. 4 
kin v. Pacific Mut. Life Ins. Co. 


paneer 
Jen- 
of Cali- : 


: fornia (Cal.) 68 Pac. 180. 


In Michalek v. 


ae 


Modern B. of A., 179 


Circuit | 


additional | 


independently | 


Towa 33, 41, the court in referring to this 
presumption, said: “Even where, as in 
this case, there is direct evidence that the 
death was caused by a weapon in the 
hands of the deceased himself, the pre- 
sumption still prevails; because, if noth- 
ing more than that is shown, there is 
still room for the hypothesis that his 
act in that regard may have been in- 
voluntary or accidental. See also Paul- 
sen v. Modern Woodmen of America, 
(N. D.) N. W. 231. 


Presumption Declared 
To Be Against Suicide 


was killed by external and violent means 
there is a presumption also, when the 
evidence is doubtful as to whether the 
death was due to an accident or to sui- 
that caused by accident. 
| Travellers’ Ins. Co. v. McConkey, 127 U. 
S. 661; Travellers’ Ins. Co. of Hartford 
v. Melick, 56 Fed. 178; Van Norman v. 
Modern Brotherhood, 143 Iowa 536; 
Wood v. Woodmen, 166 Iowa 391; Green 
v. New York Life Ins. Co., 192 Iowa 32; 
Kornig v. Western Life Indemnity Co. 
(Minn.) 112 N. W. 1039. 

The presumption against suicide is a 


cide, it was 


all other facts and circumstances in evi- 
dence, Howes vy. 
Men’s Ass’n, 214 Fed. 278, and, of course, 
cannot prevail where such facts and cir- 
cumstance show a deliberate act of self- 
destruction. A sane person is presumed 
to intend the natural consequences of 


| his act, and if the evidence in a case | 


shows that a party intentionally killed 
himself, then, of course, the presumption 
against suicide vanishes. If the circum- 


other reasonable hypothesis, that of sui- 
cide is excluded. 

As said by Judge Faris (now an hon- 
Supreme Court of Missouri, in Brunswick 
v. Standard Acc. Ins. Co. (Mo.) 218 S. 
W. 45, 50, “Obviously, the presumption 


in the face of evidence showing suicide, 


| for such a view would be utterly sub- 
| versive of the well-settled doctrine, fig- | 
{ uratively but strikingly announced by 
| Lamm, J., substantially, to-wit, that pre- 


sumptions are the bats of the law, which 
the light of evidence frightens and causes 





| Life Ins. Co., 
| Life Ins. Co., 


The case | 


| of 


} States: 


' & % ley i ¢ 7 
and in submitting | that it be clearly recognized that, in the 


such ex- | 
that | 


Does | 


& | 


946; | 


of 
presumption that death was not the re- | 


Blum, | 


to fly away.” Neasham v. New York 
244 Fed. 556; New York 
v. Bradshaw, 2 Fed. (2d) 
157; New York Life Ins. Co. v. Weaver, 
8 Fed. (2d) 680; Von Crome v. Travel- 
| lers’ Ins. Co. of Hartford, Conn., 
(2d) 350; Bridget Gavin v. The Des 
Moines Life Ins. Co., 149 Iowa 152. 
Whether a deceased person committed 


Pythias Knights’ Supreme 
Lodge v. Beck, 181 U. S. 49; Parrish v. 
Order of United Commercial Travellers, 


; 232 Fed. 425; Connell v. Traveling Men’s 


Ass’n, 189 Iowa 444; Fidelity & Casualty 
| Co. of New York v. 
There is little to be gained by a review 
the mumerous cases, no two being 
alike. 


Question Was One 
Of Weight of Evidence 

Counsel for defendant in his_ brief 
“It is of the greatest importance 


| last analysis, this case presents primar- 
ily a question of the weight of evidence.” 

| With this statement we are in accord. 
The case is reduced to the question of 

whether 


able hypothesis of death by accidental 
| means and therefore should have di- 
i rected a verdict for defendant. 
| mination of this question requires some 
review of the evidence. 

Decedent, Hatten, was thirty-six years 
; old at the time of death. He was em- 

ployed as manager and bookkeeper in the 

garage of one Esden in the city of Sid- 
; ney, Iowa. Esden 

friends from boyhood. A discrepancy of 
| approximately $7,000.00 developed in the 
| books. Shortly proir to the day he shot 
himself a new bookkeeper had been em- 
ployed, Hatten remaining in a different 
capacity than he had formerly occupied. 
' The new bookkeeper took over the books 
| the morning of the day Hatten died. 

Hatten had offered to give Esden a note 
| for $3,000.00 and a surety bond if Esden 
would continue him in the same position. 

Esden had experienced the same kind 
of discrepancy in the books of his place 
of business at Hamburg, a town not far 
distant from Sidney, and with which 
business Hatten had nothing whatever 
to do. 

Early in the morning of the day of 
Hatten’s death his wife gave birth to 
a child, apparently strong and healthy 
| His wife’s mother was at the home all 
day, which home was owned by Hat- 


Iowa State Traveling | 





stances, however, are consistent with any | 


ored Federal district judge) when on the | 


Egbert, 84 Fed. 410. ; 


the trial court as a matter of | 
. | law should have held that the evidence | 
IS | was not sufficient to sustain any reason- ! - a : 
finished cigaret burning. 


| disclosed that the cylinder 
A deter- | 


and he had been | 


against suicide cannot continue to exist | 


11 Fed. | 


| right ear. 


| ten for some years. 
| drawer of the chiffonier in the bedroom 
| where Mrs. Hatten was confined. Some 


| ing the revolver, 


' his left hand. 


: subject to melancholia or worry. 


ten subject to some incumbrance. Hatten | 


busied himself about the house, remain- 
ing away from his work all day, helping 
to make his wife comfortable, and doing 


j 
| odd work about the place, but being con- | mind: why did he get the revolver? ay 


| parently happy over the new 
to his family. 
his supper, of which he ate heartily. 
Where the evidence shows that insured | 


' wife, smoothed the pillows, 
| drink of water then evidently went up- 
| stairs and laid down 
| bed in the room where he was afterwards | 
| found dead. 


— Properly Given 
Cause Determination 


Trial Court Found Not to Err 
In Denying Motion for In- 
structed Verdict. 


stantly where he could assist in caring 
for his wife. He was cheerful and ap- 
addition 
His mother-in-law cooked 


helped in removing the dishes from the 
table. After supper waited on his 
gave her a 


he 


for rest on the 


His mother-in-law, Mrs. Holloway, 
went upstairs to put woolen blankets 
on the bed and found him resting there. 
He helped her arrange the blankets. She 
saw no revolver in the room. There 


| was nothing unusual about his appear- 


ance, except that he had his coat off. 
She told him she was ready to go home, 


, , | and he said he would be down in a few 
rebuttable one and is to be weighed with 


moments to take her home. Shortly 
after Mrs. Holloway had returned to the 
downstairs Mrs. Hatten asked her if she 
had brought down the cold cream. Mrs. 


and told him the cold cream was in the 
bathroom and to bring it down, and he 
said he would. 

About 20 minutes thereafter Mrs. 
Holloway went upstairs calling to Hatten 
that she was ready to go home. 


bed with blood on his face. No shot 
had been heard by anyone. 
immediately downstairs 
alarm. The Coroner arrived shortly 
thereafter. Hatten’s body lay partially 
on one side at the end of a three-quarter 
size bed which was against the east and 
north walls. 


| Court Revietcs 


Facts in Case 

A revolver was in his right hand, the 
first finger being through the trigger 
guard, the barrel pointing toward his 


| head. There were in the gun one empty ! 


and one unexploded cartridge. The re- 


volver gave conclusive indication of hav- | 


ing been recently filed. The bullet had 


| entered the edge of the socket of the left 


eye and traveled at an angle from the 
left to the right to a point beyond the 
Expert doctors testified that 
from the nature of the wound the re- 
volver was at least 12 inches from the 


point of entrance of the bullet when | 


fired, and one of the experts testified 


| the revolver must have been hammer- 


side down when fired. His reasons there- 
for seemed to be accepted by both sides 
to the controversy. 

The revolver had been owned by Hat- 
He kept it in a 


question arising as to the children find- 
Hatten, according to 
his wife’s testimony, told her “he had 
found their boy hunting at the chiffonier 
for the gun and had taken the loads 
out of it.” On the night he was killed 


| his wife saw him at this chffionier as 


he was leaving it. She did not know 
his purpose in being there. 


The cold cream was found after his | 


death on the chiffonier in the room where 
he was shot. There was also an un- 
The testimony 
of the re- 
volver spins with the usual ratchet catch. 
Hatten was a left-handed man. He en- 
joyed hunting and in hunting shot with 


was a man of cheerful disposition, not 
This 
resume covers we think the important 
parts of the evidence. 


Defendant insists the record presents 


positive and direct evidence that death | 


was caused by intentional shooting; that 


| the facts and circumstances rebut any 
| theory of accidental shooting and sus- 


tain the hypothesis that he intentionally 
shot himself. 


Indications of 
Suicide Pointed Out 
That there are indications in this case 
pointing to suicide cannot well be denied, 
viz., his being at the chiffonier, where the 
gun was ordinarily kept, just before go- 
ing upstairs immediately preceding the 
shooting, the fact that someone had 
placed some cartridges in the gun, con- 
ceding he had unloaded it some time 
before as he had told his wife he had, 
the position of his body on the bed, his 
making no effort, as evidenced by his 
not putting on his coat, to take his 
mother-in-law home, his not 


wife. 


Naturally the queries spring to the 


He | 


| natural instinct to take one’s ow i 
“All that’ a man hath will he give for | 


| glorious adventure. 
There may be a suicidal intent lurking 
| in a human mind not discernible by close 


No | 
response being heard she opened the door | spondency 


to his room, and saw him lying on the | 





| ous and happy. 


The evidence show i 
eS S he | cowardly act, a cruel torture to the one 


bearing his child, not to be expected of | 


coming | 
downstairs with the cold cream for his | 
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did he have it at that particular time? 
Why did he load it 
load it and for what purpose? Why 
did he sit or lie down on the bed with 
a loaded revolver in his hand at a time 
when his wife expected him downstairs 


} and his mother-in-law, was waiting to be 


taken home?. Are these circumstances 


so inconsistent with death by accidental | 
means as to take the question from the | 
| yealm of fact and make it one of law 


for the court? This cannot be deter- 
mined without viewing the other side of 
the picture. 

There is generally a motive to be 
found for suicide. 
own life. 


his life,’ has been the usual rule through 


: fs 5 sre are always 
Holloway then called upstairs to Hatten | all the ages, although there are aways 


a few who believe that “To die will be a 


” 


association of relatives or friends. Busi- 
ness reverses, domestic difficulties, de- 
born of discouragement, a 
wearying of the struggle for existence, 
brain fag, insanity, secret wrongs, fear 


| of exposure, loss of honor, and various 
She returned | Of exposure ’ 


and gave the | 


kinds of troable, have all been 
It is impossible to 


other 
motives for suicide. 


| understand the workings of the human 
| brain or the reasons which impel human 
Fre- | 


beings to take their own lives. 
quent, however, as suicide is becoming, 
it is the exception, and not the rule, and 
there still exists a strong presumption 
against suicide or suicidal intent. 

From this record it is apparent there 
could be no motive impelling Hatten to 
take his life, except possibly some fear 
of exposure as to defalcation or em- 
bezzlement on his part by an examina- 
tion of the Esden books. 
some period of time after his death and 


there was no showing at the trial of any | ~~) 
i as air” weigh heavily on a scale so nearly 


wrong on the part of Hatten in his 
management of the Esden business. Cer- 
tainly there was not sufficient motive in 
his discrepancy in the books for him to 
take his life. 


Suicidal Intentions 
Not Apparent 

It is apparent that he had no inten- 
tion of committing suicide, at least prior 
to the time he went upstairs to his room. 
He was cheerful 2'l day. He was help- 
ing make his wife comfortable, getting 


| her dinner, helping about the house, tele- 


phoning parties of the advent of the 


new baby, eating a hearty supper, joking | 


with those around him, apparently joy- 
If preying on his mind 
there was an intention to commit suicide 


it would have been most difficult if not | 
impossible to have kept it from his wife. | ¢ 
| have left two loads in it. 


She testified that he was the same as he 
had always been; that he was of a sunny 
disposition and always congenial and 
that he was cheerful and jolly that day. 


It is rather contrary to the nature of | 


a man, such as the evidence shows Hat- 


ten was, under the circumstances of that | 2 : 
i : fully handled are sometimes wonderful.” 


his wife had been through, to have been ! 


day, knowing the physical suffering that 


willing to add to her burdens the shock 
of his killing himself. Suicide under 
such circumstances would have been a 


a kind-hearted family-loving man, which 
evidently Hatten was. 
Of course, it is possible that the sui- 


cidal intent came upon him after he had | 
gone to his room, but his life, revealed ! 


by the record, his disposition, his tem- 
perament, his affection for his family, 
his care for his wife in her illness, his 
standing in the community, 
strongly tend to negative any motive for 
suicide. 

The harsh facts tending to show sui- 


cide, such as the possession and loading | 
of the revolver, are met somewhat by | ¢ e 
| Where the evidence on a fact matter is 


incidents disclosed in the record. Hatten 


was a left-handed man, and on hunting | 


trips he shot with his left hand. What 
would have been the natural way for him 
to have shot himself? 


upside down a foot from his head. 


to show accidental 
tional shooting. 
stances, such as the cigaret still burn- 


rather than 


! ing after his death, the evidence that | 


he had gotten the cold cream from the 
bathroom, are trifles—but “trifles light 


It is opposed to all | 





The trial was | 


would | 


Surely not with | 
his right hand, and holding the revolver | 
Nor | 
would it seem plausible that a man de- | 
liberately intending suicide, would with | 
the gun 12 inches away shoot himself | 
inten- | 
Some of the circum- | 


T . =] , 
Sant he, whe 2d | rimmed Straw Hats 


Dutiable at 50 Per Cent 


New York, March 29.—In a decision 
just handed down by the U. S. Customs 
Court, sustaining a protest of the J. W. 
Robinson Co., of Los Angeles, certain 
trimmed straw hats are held to have 
been erroneously returned for duty as 
silk wearing apparel at the rate of 60 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1210, 1922 act, or as silk wearing ap- 
parel made in part of ornaments, at 90 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1430. The importer, in protesting against 
both of these classifications, claimed duty 
at only 50 per cent ad valorem under the 
provision of paragraph 1406, act of 1922, 
as trimmed straw hats, and this claim 
is upheld by Judge Howell. 

(Protest 99165-G-5456.) 


Duty Properly Assessed 
On Artificial Flowers 


New York, March 29.—Overruling a 
protest filed in the name of the May 
Company, Los Angeles, the U. S, Cus- 
toms Court, in a decision just handed 
down, affirms the collector’s assessment 
of duty at the rate of 90 per cent ad va- 
lorem under the provisions of paragraph 
1430, 1922 tariff law, on certain imported 
artificial flowers. Claim was made by 
the protestant for duty as artificial flow- 
ers, at the rate of 60 per cent ad valorem 
under the provisions of paragraph 1419 | 
of the same law, which claim is denied 
by Judge Howell, who states, in his opin- 
ion, that the court was unable to find | 
anything in the record to justify it in 
disturbing the decision of the collector. 


(Protest 148426-G-5740). | 


evenly balanced. 

In Aetna Life Ins. Co. v. Milward 
(Ky.) 82 S. W. 364, the manner that a 
right-handed man would naturally fol- 


| low if he intended to fire a fatal shot 
| into his head is interestingly discussed | 


by the court. 


In Cochran v. Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York, 79 Fed. 46, 48, in dis- 
cussing the peculi-r position the party 


| was in at the time of the shooting, the 


court said: “The difficulty of firing such 
a shot, and the uncertainty of aim which 


| it involves, makes it improbable that 


such a shot was intentional.” 


No one saw the accident. It will ever | 
remain a mystery, and there must be 


; more or less surmise as to how it hap- 


pened. He may have thought he had 
unloaded the revolver but by mistake 
He may have 
been examining it and looking into it 


; at the time of the shooting. It appears 


that the rachet was evidently defective. 
As said in Boynton v. Equitable Life As- 
surance Co., 105 La. 202, 52 L. R. A. 
688, “The freaks of a gun when not care- | 


Question Held 


| Proper for Jury 


If Hatten intended to make a com- 


| plete and certain job of the matter he 


would have held the gun against his 
head with his left hand and shot himself. 
That would have been the sure way for 
him to commit suicide. From the cir- 
cumstances to which we have referred, 
especially the use of his right hand in |} 
firing the gun, the distance of the gun 


| from his head, the shooting in the eye 
| socket, the lack of motive for self-de- | 


struction, and the presumption against 
suicide, we are satisfied there was suffi- | 
cient to make the question of accidental 


; death one for the jury. 


The rule as to direction of verdicts is | 
well-established in the Federal Courts. 


of such character that reasonable men 
in an impartial anc fair exercise of their 
judgment may honestly reach different 
conclusions the question is for the jury. 
Travelers’ Ins. Co. of Hartford v. Melick, 
65 Fed. 178; Fidelity & Casualty Co. of | 
New York v. Lave, 111 Fed. 773; Tabor 
v. Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York, 
13 Fed. (2d) 765; Grand Trunk Ry. Co. 
v. Ives, 144 U. S. 408. 

A careful study of the evidence con- | 
vinces that the trial court did not err 
in refusing to instruct a verdict for de- 
fendant. The judgment is affirmed. 
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Regulations Revised 
On Filing Claims for 
Refunds of Taxes 


Treasury Decision Governs 
Also Procedure in Case 
of Transfer of Right 
to Repayment. 


T. D. 4002. 

Treasury Decision 4002, issued by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
March 24, 1927, amends Article 1304, 
Reguplations 69, as to method of claim- 
ing refund of taxes. The article as 
amended reads as follows: 

Art. 1304. Claims for refund by tax- 
payers.—Claims by the taxpayer for the 
refunding of taxes, interest, penalties, 
to tax erroneously or 
illegally collected shall be made on Form 
843. All facts relied upon in support 
of the claim should be clearly set forth 
in detail under oath. 

Rules for Fiduciaries. 

If a return is filed by an individual 
and a refund claim is thereafter filed by 
a legal representative of the deceasd, 
certified copies of the letters testamen- 
tary, letters of administration, or other 
similar evidence must be annexed to the 
claim, to show the authority of the 
executor, administrator, or other fidu- 
ciary by whom the claim is filed. 

If an executor, administrator, guard- 
ian, trustee, receiver, or other fiduciary 
files a return and thereafter a refund 
claim is filed by the same fiduciary, doc- 
umentary evidence to establish the legal 
authority of the fiduciary need not ac- 
company the claim, provided a statement 
is made in the claim showing that the 
return was filed by the fiduciary and that 
the ls.ter is still acting. In such cases, 
if » v-efund or interest is to be paid, 
letters testamentary, letters of admin- 
istration, or other evidence may be re- 
quired, but should be submitted only 
upon the receipt of a specific request 
therefor. 

If a claim is filed by a fiduciary other 
‘than the one by whom the return was 
filed, the necessary documentary evidence 
should accompany the claim. The affi- 
davit may be made by the agent of the 
person assessed, but in such case a power 
of attorney must accompany the claim. 
Checks in payment of claims allowed 
will be drawn in the names of the per- 
sons entitled to the money and will be 
sent directly to them. 


Transfers of Claims. 

But see section 3477 of the Revised 
Statutes, which provides: 

All transfers and assignments made 
of any claim upon the United States, or 
of any part or share thereof, or interest 
therein, whether absolute or conidtional, 
and whatever may be the consideration 
therefor, and all powers of attorney, or- 
ders, or other authorities for receiving 
payment of any such claim, or of any 
part or share thereof, shall be absolutely 
null and void, unless they are freely 
made and executed in the presence of 
at least two attesting witneses, after the 
allowance of such a claim, the ascertain- 
ment of the amount due, and the issuing 
of a warrant for the payment thereof. 

Such transfers, assignments, and pow- 
ers of attorney, must recite the warrant 
for payment, and must be acknowledged 
by the person making them, before an 
officer having authority to take ac- 
knowledgment of deeds, and shall be 
certified by the officer; and it must ap- 


| pear by the certificate that, the officer, at 


the time of the acknowledgment, read 
and fully explained the transfer, assign- 
ment, or warrant of attorney to the per- 
son acknowledging the same. 

The Commissioner has no authority 
to refund on equitable grounds penalties 
or other amounts legally collected. As 
to claims for refund of sums recovered 
by suit, see article 1352. 


Parts of Radio Machines 
Dutiable at 30 Per Cent 


New York, March 29.—Parts of radio 
machines, such as loud speakers, also 
units and movements therefor, were im- 
properly taxed for duty by the collector 
at the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 399, Tariff Act of 1922, 
as manufactures of metal, the United 
States Customs Court has just ruled in 
decisions sustaining protests of the 
American Express Co., J. H.' Faunce, 


| Inc., and Schenkers, Inc. 


Judge Fischer, who wrote the opinion 
for the Court found that duty should 
have been taken, as claimed in the pro- 
tests, at but 30 per cent ad valorem un- 
der paragraph 372 of the said Act, as 
parts of machines not specially pro- 
vided for. 

(Protests 184334-G-30374-26, etc.) 


| Collector Is Affirmed 


In Duty on Bath Robes 


New York, March 29.—The F’. H. Shal- 
lus Co., of Baltimore, lose before the 
United States Customs Court in a de- 
cision just handed down, affirming the 
collector’s assessment of duty at the rate 
of 90 per cent ad valorem under para- 
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1,571,122 
270,447 
1,946,598 
292,516 
346,200 
706,192 
1,430,041 
516,557 
152,555 
363,677 


graph 1480, act of 1922, as articles made 
in part of ornaments or trimmings, on 
certain bath robes which were returned 
by the Appraiser as “cotton wearing ap- 
parel ornamented with separate trim- 
mings.” The importer, in protesting 
against this assessment, claimed duty as 
cotton wearing apparel at the rate of 
but 35 per cent ad valorem under para- 
|; graph 919. This claim, however, is 
| denied by Judge Howell, who finds the 
90 per cent clasification to be correct, 
(Protest 112407-G-4487) 
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Passenger revenue .....+ee0 1,220,180 
| Total incl. other revenue ....10,163,887 
Maintenance of way 1,312,174 
Maintenance of equipment .. 1,985,920 
Transportation expenses .... 3,701,518 
Total expenses incl. other ... 7,675,914 
Net from railroad 2,487,974 

493,513 
1,987,905 
1,580,362 

7,348.02 

75.5 


with fast edges, assessed for duty by the 
collector as manufactures of silk at the 
rate of 60 per cent ad valorem under | 
the provisions of paragraph 1211, act of 
1922, should have been taxed, as claimed 
in the importer’s protest, at only 55 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 1207 
of the said act, as silk fabrics with fast 
edges. The collector’s classification at 
the higher rate of duty is therefore re- 
versed in an opinion by Judge Howell. 
(Protest 168693-G-463571-24.) 
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Conservation Policy 
Reduces Importation 


And Pricée of Rubber 


Commerce Department Says 
Campaign Has Been Suc- 
cessful Weapon Against 
Market Control. 


[Continued From Page 1-] 
ber of automobiles in use during 1926 
the consumption at an equal rate with 
1925 would have been nearly 426,000 
long tons, whereas the actual 1926 con- 
sumption was only 336,000 tons. Ac- 
cordingly, a saving of about 60,000 tons 
of rubber resulted from the conserva- 
tion measures employed by manufac- 
turers and users of rubber goods during 
1926. 

Accumulation of Stocks. 

In addition to this, the stocks of auto- 
mobile casings held by manufacturers 
increased by 2,314,000 while inner tube 
stocks increased by 4,887,000, 2 further 
saving equal to 12,500 tons of rubber. 

_— the combined total saving thus 
# @achieved of 72,500 long tons does not 
represent all that was accomplished, 
since nearly 2,000 more tons of rubber 
were required in original equipment for 
new automobiles, the production of 
which increased in 1926. 


The stocks of rubber on oe’ in 
America increased from 51,215 _ 4 
’ 


9 
tons at the beginning of 1926 to 12,62 
at the end of the year and stocks in 


period in- 


London during the same , 
creased from 5,697 to 48,921 —_ The 
total increase in stocks, 64,529 tons, 


was therefore less than the amount of 
rubber saved in the United States and 
but for the conservation measures em- 
ployed here the rubber situation a. 
at present be no better than during the 
eriod of short supplies.. 
Z During both 1925 and 1926 the a 
ber production was under restriction | y 
the Stevenson Act, spot prices — 
been forced up to over $1 per pounc 
in 1925, but the average of spot eed 
were reduced to 48.69 cents per ae 
in 1926 by the conservation measures. 
Owing to the necessary forward ovo 
of rubber the high price levels of 19 
to some extent carried over oe sont. 
ported rubber intc the first half o ome 
The total imports (part of which = 
into stock)s) for the first half of 1§ 
were 462,834,015 pounds va 
988,282 or 69.57 cents per 
against 463,043,697 
$183,829,525 or 39.70 cents pe 
the last half of 1926. 
Tire Prices Reduced. " 
Tire prices at the beginning of 19 ™ 
were at the lowest point in the history 
of the industry; during that year of ris- 


pound as 


y pound for 


‘sf ing rubber prices the aggregate whole- | 


sale price of four common sizes were 
yaised about 55 per cent to compensate 
for the increase of about 170 per pose 
the price of rubber. Although rub = 
prices are still about 5 cents per aa 
higher than in January, 1925, oe . < 
turers have during 1926 reduced w oe 
sale tire prices to below those previous 
the great rise. 7 
“The fall in rubber prices has been passed 
on by manufacturers to consumers. 
In dollars an average set of four tires 
of common sizes cost the dealer $55 be- 
before the rise in rubber, $87 in Doe 
ber, 1925, at the height of rubber prices, 
and about $53 at the present time. ' 
The degree of restriction 1m British 
Malaya and Ceylon continues at 30 = 
cent below the possible production wit 
the prospect of increase in — bag 
40 per cent below production possibilities. 
The restricted area produced 64 per eant 
of the world’s rubber in 1922 before re- 
strictions, and produced about 56 per 
t in 1926. ee 
ee Whether this further restriction will 
again raise prices remains to be seen. 


Fuel Briquets Gain 
In Value and Output 








Strike of Anthracite Miners De- 
clared Course of Increase 


In 1926. 





4 A review of the fuel priquet industry 
in 1926, prepared by the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, 
a sharp increase in both quantity 
value of the product. a eet 

The largest single cause of the in- 
crease, it is stated, was undoubtedly the 
strike of anthracite miners in 1925 and 
1926. ; 

The full text of the Department's 
statement follows: ; 

A sharp increase in both quantity and 
value of product characterized the fuel 
briquet industry in 1926. According to 
figures courteously furnished by the 
operators, the production in 1926 was 
995,332 tons, an increase over 1925 of 


| 

| 

| 

shows | 

| 

19 per cept. In comparison with 1925 | 


and 


the increase is 48 per cent. . . 
The largest single cause of the in- 
crease was undoubtedly the great strike 
of the anthracite miners which began 
September 1, 1925, and was not settled 
until February 12, 1926. The strike 
served to introduce briquets to some 
thousands of consumers who had not 
tried them before, but it is clear that 
the growth of the briquetting industry 
does not rest alone on such interruptions 
in the supply of anthracite. The produc- 
tion has been growing ever since 1907, 
when the first statistical survey showed 
a total of only 66,524 tons. j 
The periodic shortages of fresh-mined 
anthracite have merely served to stimu- 
late what would otherwise have been a 
fairly steady increase. That the bri- 
quetting industry is likely to hold some 
of the ground gained in 1926 is shown 
by the fact that the largest output in 
the year was reached in November and 
December, by which time the anthracite 
shortage had been entirely overcome. 





lued at $321,- | 


pounds valued at | 
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Commerce 


Cuban Imports from United States Fell Off 
More Than $27,000,000 During Year 1926 








Statistics Show Great Britain and France Were the Only 
Countries That Sold More Goods Than in 1925. 


Great Brit&in and France were the 


only countries that sold more goods to | 


Cuba in 1926 than were sold in the 
previous year, according to information 
on the foreign trade of Cuba received 
by the Department of Commerce. Amer- 
ican exports to Cuba in 1926 fell off more 
than $27,000,000. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The foreign commerce of Cuba in 
1926 dropped considerably below the 


| 





port trade of Cuba was the large decline 
in its sales to the United Kingdom. That 
country purchased only about $22,000,000 


worth of Cuban products in 1926, as | 


against $55,000,000 the year before, a 
decline of 60 per cent. This drop re- 
sulted from greatly diminished pur- 


| chases of Cuban sugar, as well as from 





lower prices paid for that product. 
The purchases of the United States 


| were about $21,000,000 less in 1926 than 


total for 1925, according to preliminary | 


statistics issued by the Statistical Sec- 
tion of the Cuban Treasury Department. 
The value of exports fell from $353,- 
984,156 in 1925 to $301,708,731 in 1926, 
a loss of $52,275,.25, or about 15 per 
cent. 

Imports also declined from $297,324,- 
447 in 1925 to $260,826,454 in 1926, a 
loss of 12 per cent. The recession in ex- 
ports is reported to be a reflection of 
the continued tow prices for sugar, 
Cuba’s principal crop, and the resultant 
loss of purchasing power was responsi- 
ble for the proportional scaling down 
of imports. 

Imports From United States Decline. 


Imports from the United States were 
more than $27,000,000 less in 1926 than 
in the previous year, declining to $160,- 
104,563 from the 1925 total of $187,223,- 
844. In 1925, Cuban imports from the 
United States comprised 63 per cent of 
the total, while in 1926, the share of this 
country was only 61% per cent. The 
only countries which sold more to Cuba 
in 1926 than in 1925 were France, with 
an increase of $558,000, or 5 per cent, 
and the United Kingdom, with an in- 
crease of $616,000, or about the same 
relative gain as France. 


The most striking feature of the ex- 


German Firm Plans 


a year ago, a loss of 8 per cent, but the 
total of $242,000,000 shipped to the 
United States represents a greater pro- 
portion of Cuba’s exports than in 1925, 
in contrast to the proportional loss in im- 
ports of American products and to the 
large relative loss which Cuba suffered 
in her second market, the United King- 
dom. 
Balance Below That of 1925. 

The proportion of Cuba’s exports des- 
tined to the United States were 80 per 
cent in 1926 as against 75 per cent in 
1925. The percentage of the United 
Kingdom fell from 15 in 1925 to less than 
8 in 1926. The only countries which had 
actual increases in 1926 were France 
and those countries classified under the 
heading “All Other Countries.” 

The. final figures for 1926 make a much 
better showing than was anticipated 
after the release of the figures for the 
first semester. For the first half of 1926, 
the large favorable balance that is or- 
dinarily maintained by Cuba had dwin- 
dled to only $5,000,000. However, fur- 
ther reduction of imports in the latter 
part of the year, coupled with an upturn 
in exports, constributed to the building 
up of a favorable balance of $41,000,000. 
This balance was nevertheless consider- 
ably below that for 1925, which was $56,- 
000,000, and was only about a third as 
large as the favorable balance of $144,- 
000,000 in 1924. 


Oil and Gas Permits 





To Build 14 Vessels; Do Not Require Bond 





Hamburg-American Line to 
Place Construction Pro- 
gram Before Stock- 
holders. 


Fourteen new ships, aggregating 100,- 
000 tons, will be built by the Hamburg- 
American Line, according to information 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce from Lee C. Morse, Assistant 
American Trade Commissioner at Ham- 
burg. Two of the vessels, to be laid, 
will be 17,000-ton motor passenger ships, 
and the total construction contemplated 
is expected to bring the company’s fleet 
to a total of 1,000,000 gross tons. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Department of Commerce follows: 

At a recent directors’ meeting of the 
Hamburg American Line it was decided 
to build 14 new vessels aggregating 
about 100,000 tons gross, and to in- 
crease the capital of the company from 
180 million to 160 million Marks. The 
general meeting of the stockholders is 
set for the latter part of March, when 
this program will be put to a vote. 

The plan of the directors contemplates 
the building of two 17,000-ton motor 
passenger ships, six 10,000-ton motor 
freighters and six 5,500-ton steam 
freighters. The completion of this ton- 
nage, together with the 160,000 tons now 
under construction, will give the Hapag 
a fleet of modern ships of over 1,000,000 
gross tons. 

Two-Class Passenger Ships. 

The new passenger ships are to be of 
the “Cleveland” type with accommoda- 
tions for cabin and third-class passengers. 
They will have a speed of 17 knots per 
hour and will, it is said, be the first motor 
passenger ships to fly the German flag. 
The ships will be placed in the service 
to the United ‘States and, according to 
the plans, will replace the “Thuringia” 
and “Westphalia,” which will be trans- 
ferred to some other service. 


The six new 10,000-ton motor freight- | 


ers are intended for use in the trade 
to the Far East. They are to be similar 
in every respect to the vessels ordered 
in December and January and will have 
a speed of 14 knots per hour. 


According to statements appearing in | 


the Hamburg press the company has suf- 


ficient funds in hand to cover the cost | 


of the tonnage already contracted for, 
and the proceeds from the new 30,000,- 
000 mark stock issue will care for the 
greater part of the cost of the new ves- 
sels mentioned above. The contracts will 
be let after the stockholders meeting, 
about March 31. 


Projects Are Authorized 
For Rivers and Harbors 





Issue of permits for four specific con- 
struction projects in rivers and harbors 
has been authorized by Maj. Gen. Edgar 
Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, the Depart- 
ment of War has just announced. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Chief of En- 
gineers, has authorized district and di- 
vision engineers to issue permits to con- 
struct structures in rivers and harbors 
as follows: 

1. Lieut. Col. Mark Brook, district en- 
gineer, Jacksonville, Fla., to the Fells- 
mere Drainage District of Florida, for 
dredging and the construction of wing 
dams on the Sebastian River near Rose- 
land, Fla. 

2. To the city of Stuart, Fla., for the 
construction of a bulkhead in the St. 
Lucie River at Stuart; Fla. 

3. To the South Lake Worth Inlet Dis- 
trict of Florida, for the construction of a 





Security of $1,000 Not 
Asked on Filing Applica- 
tion or Afterward. 





First Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior E. C. Finney in a letter to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice has just called attention to misun- 
derstanding on the part of some parties 
in regard to a recent circular sent to 
registers of land offices relating to bonds 
in connection with oil and gas permits. 

The purpose of the ruling, as an- 
nounced by the circular, Mr. Finney ex- 
plained, was to do away with the re- 
quirement for a thousand-dollar bond 
heretofore required in connection with 
oil and gas permit applications. No 
such bond will be required either at the 
time of filing the application or after- 
wards, he stated, but some persons have 
interpreted the circular to require bond 
prior to the issuance of the permit. 

The full text of Mr. Finney’s letter 
follows: 

Circular No. 1111, relating to bonds in 
connection with oil and gas permits, 
paragraph 1, seems to be not entirely 
clear, in that at least some parties in 
interest have the impression that thou- 
sand-dollar bonds are still required to be 
furnished not at the time of filing of 
application, but prior to the issuance of 
the permit, and that in special cases 
where the application embraces reserved 
deposits, bonds are to be in such other 
amount as may be fixed. 

$1,000 Bond Not Required. 

As you are aware, that is not the pur- 
pose or intention. The purpose is to do 
absolutely away with the requirement 
for a thousand-dollar bond heretofore re- 
quired in connection with oil permit ap- 
plications. No such bond will be re- 
quired, either at the time of filing the 
application or afterwards. Bonds will 
be required only in two classes of cases: 

(1) Where the permit is upon lands 
the surface of which has been disposed 
of by the United States under applicable 
laws with the oil and gas deposit re- 
served to the United States. In such 
cases, a bond will be exacted for the pro- 
tection of the surface owner. 

(2) All permittees before beginning 
to drill upon the land, or, in other words, 
at the time when they are ready to begin 
drilling, will be required to furnish a 


| $5,000 bond for the purposes stated in 


| 





retaining wall on the Atlantic Ocean at 


Section 2, Circular No. 1111. 

I suggest that registers of local land 
offices and others interested in the ad- 
ministration of this act be furnished a 
copy of this letter. 


: Chinese Shipping Concern 


Suspends Fleet Operation 


Cc. E. Gauss, American Consul at 
Shanghai, has notified the State Depart- 
ment that the China Merchants Steam 
Navigation Co. has suspended active 
operation of its fleet, effective Febru- 
ary 1. 

All foreign officers, with the exception 
of the master and chief engineer of each 
vessel (retained on half pay) were dis- 
missed from the service. Chinese crews 
of all the vessels, with the exception of 
about four on each vessel (retained to 
keep the ships in condition for resump- 
tion of operations), and all the office 
staff, with few exceptions, were also dis- 
missed. 





South Lake Worth Inlet near Bayn- 
ton, Fla. 

4. Maj. C. L. Pettis, district engineer, 
Baltimore, Md., to Mexican Petroleum 
Corporation of New York City for the 
construction of a bulkhead in Custis Bay 
at Wagner’s Point, Md, 


Textile 


Industry 


Syndicate Is Formed 
In South Africa for 
Exhibition of Films 


Department of Commerce Is 
Advised Earnings of Dis- 

| tributors in Norway 

| Are Reduced. 


The forming oi a new picture syndi- 
cate in South Africa, the reduction of 
earnings of Norwegian film theaters 
during 1926, the removal of the amuse- 
ment tax in Manitoba, Canada, and 
| totals of Spanish imports of raw film, 
are described by the Department of 
Commerce, Motion Picture Section, in a 
summary of reports on motion picture 
trade conditions abroad, made public on 
March 29. 

The full text of the review follows: 

A new motion picture syndicate has 
recently been formed in South Africa, 
according to advices to the Department 
of Commerce from Trade Commissioner 
Perry J. Stevenson, Johannesburg, South 
Africa. This new organization has been 
registered as Kinemas, South Africa 
(Proprietary) Limited, with an initial 
capital of £25,000. 

Finances Are Arranged. 

None of the capital is being offered to 
the public as sufficient financial backing 
has been secured, it is stated, in South 
Africa and England. Supercinemas will 
be erected in Johannesburg, Cape Town 
and Durban, while a film-renting depart- 
ment is also said to be contemplated. 
At present, programs will be shown in 
the town halls of the larger municipal- 
ities. 

On the occasion of the yearly meet- 
ing of the Norwegian Motion Film Dis- 
tributors Organization, certain informa- 
tion relative to the activities of Nor- 
wegian moving-picture theaters was 
made public according to a report to 
the Department of Commerce from 
Commercial Attache Sorensen, Oslo. 
| The information is given below: 

\ 





During 1926 there wére in Norway 
a total of 252 moving-picture theaters, 


the total gross earnings of which ag- | 


gregated 13,960,000 crowns, a reduc- 
tion of approximately 6 per cent as com- 
pared to 1925. Of the 252 theaters 137 
with a total gross income of 1,950,000 
crowns were privately owned and oper- 
ated, while 115 with a gross incomé of 
12,010,000 crowns were owned and op- 
erated by the Communes, the latter 
therefore accounting for approximately 








moving-picture theaters in Norway dur- 
ing 1926. The lease paid on films to 
producers during 1926 aggregated 3.5 
| million crowns, and taxation to the 
State on performances during the year 
reached a total of 1.4 million crowns, 
Amusement Tax Removed. 
Motion-picture exhibitors in Manitoba 
have been informed that the amusement 
tax will be taken off tickets selling for 
25 cents and under, according to a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Walter J. Donnelly, Montreal, Canada. 
It is reported in Canada that this ac- 
tion will be of considerable assistance 
to some theaters operating 1n Manitoba. 
Imports of raw film into Spain during 
the first nine months of 1926 totdled 72,- 
174 kilograms, valued at 433,044 pesetas, 
according to advices to the Department 





of Commerce from Commercial Attache | 


| 

| 

{ 

' 

\ 

' 

C. H. Cunningham, at Madrid. Raw film 
imports dufing the entire year 1925 
amounted to 85,896 kilograms, valued at 

| 515,376 pesetas, as compared with 78,- 

| 699 ' ‘lograms, valued at 708,291 pesetas 
in 1924, and 79,315 kilograms, valued at 

| 713,835 pesetas in 1923. 

| Of the total of 72,174 kilograms of 
raw film imported into Spain during the 

| Zenner Mienkaesher period of 1926, the 

| United States was the source of 40,479 
kilograms, 
Germany supplied 12,722 kilograms, val- 
ued at 76,332 pesetas; Great Britain fur- 
nished 7,208 kilograms, valued at 43,248 
pesetas, and France supplied 6,910 kilo- 
grams, valued at 41,460 pesetas. 

| 

| 

| 

! 

1 

| 


Larger Cotton Imports 


Show Lower Valuation | 


Statistics just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce show that total 
imports of raw cotton into the United 
States in February of this year reached 


19,851,011 pounds, valued at $3,623,335. | 


The figures for the same month in 1926 
were 19,177,258 pounds valued at $5,- 
749,842. 

The value of cotton manufactures im- 
ported into the United States in Febru- 
ary. 1927, is estimated at $4,676,963, 
Cotton cloth im- 

square yards, 
valued at $1,220,355 in February, this 
year, and 5,579,190 square yards valued 
at $1,420,570 in February. 1926. 





is placed at $5,250,062. 
} ports totaled 4,698,747 





Magdalena River Reported 
As Again in Bad Condition 


Bogota, has cabled the Department of 
Commerce that the Magdalena River is 
again in bad condition, and that four 
boats have been stranded. 





86 per cent of the gross income from | 


valued at 242,874 pesetas; | 


while that for the same month in 1926 | : ‘ 
expansion of refinery capacity near large 
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partment of Commerce by the entire industry, was 12,626,911 pounds as com- 
pared with 14,180,664 pounds in January and 12,905,023 pounds in February, 


1926. 
and stocks on hand at end of month. 


The chart indicates the comparative monthly production and shipments 





Capacity of Petroleum Refineries Shown 
By Bureau of Mines As Steadily Gaining 





Number of Plants Declared to Be Decreased; Total Daily 
Crude Gil Output Announced at 3,061,007 Barrels. 


Although the number of plants has 
decreased, the aggregate refining ca- 
pacity of the petroleum refineries in the 
United States continues to increase, it 
was stated by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, on March 29. 

On January 1, 1927, it is said, there 


| were 465 completed petroleum refineries 


in the United States, with a total daily 
crude oil capacity of 3,061,007 barrels. 
One hundred thirty-eight of these, rep- 
resenting a capacity of 226,725 barrels, 
were shut down. Seven refineries, with 
a potential capacity of 61,000 barrels 
were in process of manufacture. 
Importance is given in the statement 
to the completion during 1926 of refiner- 
ies at Bayonne, N. J., and Baltimore, Md., 
and the building of plants at Philadel- 


| phia, Pa., and East Chicago, Ill. 


The full text of the 


statement follows: 

The aggregate refining capacity of the 
petroleum refineries of the United States 
continues to manifest an increase, al- 
though the number of refineries has de- 
creased, the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, finds 
as the result of a statistical survey con- 
ducted by G. R. Hopkins, associate petro- 
leum economist, as of January 1, 1927. 
On that date, there were 465 completed 
petroleum refineries in the United States, 
with a total daily crude oil capacity of 
3,061,007 barrels. In addition, seven re- 
fineries, with a potential capacity of 61,- 
000 barrels, were in process of construc- 
tion. Of the completed refineries, 327, 


Department’s 


| with a capacity of 2,834,282 barrels, or 


93 per cent of the total capacity, were 
in operation and 138, with a capacity of 
226,725 barrels, or 7 per cent of the total, 
were shut down. 

Comparison with the figures of a year 
ago reveals that during the year 1926 


there was a net decrease of 45 in the | 


total number of completed refineries, but 
an increase in total capacity of 208,040 
barrels. This resulted from a steady 
growth on the part of many of the larger 
refineries, particularly those on tide 
water, which overbalanced the decrease 
in capacity due to the abandonment of a 
number of relatively small skimming 
plants. 

The building program as of January 
1, 1927, was somewhat larger than that 
of January 1, 1926. California main- 
tained her rank as a leading State from 
the standpoint of refinery throughout, 
though Texas still leads in number of 
refineries. Practically all of the de- 
crease in total number of completed re- 
fineries occurred in the Mid-Continent 
field; that is, the States of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas, and including 
the northern parts of Louisiana and 
Texas. In Oklahoma, approximately 15 
The 
only section of the Mid-Continent field 
where construction activity was in evi- 
dence was the Panhandle district, where 
the absence of trunk pipelines served as 
the inducement for the building of sev- 
eral skimming plants. 

Of more than passing importance was 
the completion during the year, by the 
Gulf Refining Company and the Mexi- 
can Petroleum Company, of refineries 
at Bayonne, N. J., and Baltimore, Md., 
respectively, and the building of refin- 
eries by the former company and the 
Roxana Petroleum Corporation at Phila- 
delphia and East Chicago, respectively, 


| both of which are nearing completion. 
; Washington entered the list of States 


with refineries, having on January 1, 
two operating refineries with a_ total 
daily capacity of 5,000. barrels. This 


consuming centérs and the wholesale dis- 
mantling of plants near inland producing 
areas has become a definite trend, the 
chief cause of which is that crude oil 
can be transported at lower cost than 
refined products. Western Pennsylvania, 
the stronghold of the small refiner, held 
its own in 1926 in point of refining ca- 
pacity. The Rocky Mountain area 
showed little change in refining capacity, 
the chief event of the year in this dis- 
trict being the completion of a refinery 
at Craig, Colo., by the Texas Company. 

Of the total number of plants, com- 
pleted or building, 271, of capacity 797,- 
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682 barrels, or 26 per cent of the total 
capacity, were skimming plants and 40, 
of capacity 1,490,000 barrels, or 48 per 
cent of the total, were complete plants. 
This compares with 29 per cent skim- 
ming and 44 per cent complete on Janu- 
ary 1, 1926. The remainder were of 
various types, such as topping plants in 
California, or of combinations of types, 
such as the familiar skimming and lubri- 
cating oil plant of the Appalachian area. 
The rapid increase in consumption of 
gasoline, linked with keen competition, 
has stimulated the spread of cracking 
processes, and the year 1926 witnessed 
the installation of much cracking equip- 
ment both in the larger plants, which al- 
ready had some equipment, and in the 
smaller skimming plants. 

The refinery industry in the United 
States during the past year has fur- 
nished a good example of the working of 
the law of the survival of the fittest, the 
Bureau of Mines points out. The greater 
portion of the refineries dismantled in 
1926 were constructed during the boom 
times of 1920 apparently in the hope 
that the price of gasoline would hold 
its war-time increment. It is now his- 
tory that gasoline, unlike most other 
commodities, declined sharply in price 
following 1920, one of the chief reasons 
being the over-supply. 

Copies of the 1927 directory of petro- 
leum refineries of the United States, 
containing data regarding location, type, 
and refining capacity of all refineries, 
may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Funds Are Appropriated 
For Philippine Roads 





The 1927 road construction program 
being carried on in the Philippines is 
briefly outlined in a report from O. M. 
Butler, Trade Commissioner at Manila, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce March 28: 

The report follows in full text: 

Road construction in the Philippine 
Islands will be carried on very actively 
during 1927, Over 8,000,000 pesos has 
been appropriated for the construction, 
maintenance, and repair of roads and 
bridges (the current rate of the Philip- 
pine peso is approximately $.50). This 
represents over 75 per cent of the total 
amount available for public works, and 
is said to be the largest amount ever set 
aside for this purpose by the legislature. 
The sum of 1,570,000 pesos of the ap- 
propriation has been allotted by the Bu- 
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German Delegation 


Of Textile Men to 
Visit Washington 


| 

| 

| Group on Tour of the United 

| States Due to Arrive in 
the Capital on 

| March 30. 


Representatives of the German textile 
industry, now in the United States, will 
be greeted on March 30 by Secretary 
Hoover and Dr. Julius. Klein, Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
The German business men are visiting 
the United States for the purpose of 
investigating and studying American in- 
dustrial and business methods. 

The full text of a statement of the 
Department announcing the visit fol- 
lows: 

A group of 70 German business men, 
representing a wide range of enterprises 
in or connected with the German textile 
industry, will arrive in Washington 
March 30 and will visit the Department 
of Commerce where they will be wel- 
comed by Secretary Hoover. 





The delegation, which is composed of 
business men from all parts of Germany, 
includes representatives of cotton, woolen 
and silk weaving mills, curtain and lace 
weaving mills, textile publications, knit- 
ters, bleaching plants, dyeing and fin- 
ishing works, mens’ and boys’ apparel 
manufacturers, women’s and girls’ cloth- 
ing establishments, apron and shirt fac- 
tories, bed furnishing producers, hosiery 
mills, garter factories and similar con- 
cerns. They arrived in the United States 
on March 21 and have already spent 
some time in New York and Philadelphia. 

The visit of these representatives to 
the United States was planned for the 
purpose of investigating and studying 
American industrial and business meth- 
ods and to establish contacts with Amer- 
ican merchants in the prospect of using 
more American goods in their establish- 
ments in Germany. 

To Attend Meeting. 

During their visit to the Department 
of Commerce the group will be addressed 
by Dr. Klein, Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. They 
will be afforded an opportunity to pro- 
pound questions to textile experts of the 
Department headed by E. T. Pickard, 
chief of the Textile Division. The meet- 
ing in the Department will be presided 
over by Louis E. Van Norman. 

From Washington the German delega- 
tion will go to Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Rochester, Utica, Albany, 
Boston, Lawrence, Lowell and return to 
New York from where they will sail for 
Germany on April 23. 


Trades Represented. 

















ee 


reau of Public Works for special road 
projects, with the provision that each 
province concerned guarantee, by con- 
tinuing annual appropriations, the estab- 
lishment of such a system of main- 
tenance as may be necessary in the judg- 
ment of the director of the bureau. An 
allotment of 960,000 pesos covers the 
construction, completion, and reconstruc- 
tion of roads and bridges in the regu- 
larly crganized provinces. A guarantee 


of the necessary maintenance of this 
work when completed has also been re- 
quired. The extension of Rizal Avenue 
and Dakota Street, in Manila, is pro- 
vided for by an appropriation of 100,000 
pesos. 





Additional Shipping News 
will be found on Page 3. 
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Cancellation Advised | 
For Proposed Raise 
In Freights on Grain 


Schedules Would Affect Ex- 
port Traffic From Colo- 


rado, Kansas and 
Nebraska. 


' Cancellation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of proposed increased 
rates on grain and its products from 
points in Colorado, Kansas, and Ne- | 
braska to Kan8as City and from Kansas | 
points to Wichita, which are destined 
to Gulf ports for export, was recom- | 
mended in a proposed report by Exami- 
ner Thurston B. Johnston, made public 
March 29 in Investigation and Suspen- 
sion Docket No. 2813. 

To Kansas City, the suspended sched- 
ules would result in increases from sta- 
tions in Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific or 
the Missouri Pacific ranging from 1 to 
7.5 cents. To Wichita from stations in 
Kansas on the respondents’ lines the pro- 
posed increases range from 1.5 to 5 cents. | 

The proposed rates are restricted to 
traffic destined to the Gulf ports for ex- | 
port when the movement beyond Kan- | 
sas City is over any of the following | 
lines: The Kansas City Southern and | 
Texarkana & Fort Smith, the Chicago & | 
Alton, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and 
the St. Louis-San Francisco and connec- 
tions and when beyond Wichita over the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient or the 
Midland Valley, and their corinections. 
The proposed proportional rates to Kan- 
sas City and Wichita are in excess of 
the respective local rates by the amounts 
stated above. 

Schedule Is Suspended. 

Upon protest of the Kansas City | 
Southern Railway, Chicago & Alton | 
Railway, Midland Valley Railroad, Wich- | 
ita Board of Trade, Board of Trade of 
Kansas City, and others, operation of 
the schedules was suspended until 
April 14. 

The purpose of the respondent roads | 
in increasing rates inbound to Kansas | 
City and Wichita in connection with the | 
lines publishing varying proportional ; 
rates from those points to the Gulf ports 
is to offset reductions made by the latter 
and to secure for themselves the long 
haul on grain and grain products orig- 
inating at stations on their lines and | 
moving to the Gulf for export. 

Examiner Johnston’s report reads, in 
part, as follows: 

“An adjustment whereby rates over | 
competing routes are higher than over a 
single-line route is quite as effective a | 
means of holding traffic as a refusal to 
join in through rates. But where, as 
here, through routes exist over routes 
other than those of the originating lines, 
any attempt to increase the rates over 
other than single-line routes must be 
subjected to the ordinary test of justi- 
fication. 

“Proportional rates higher than corre- 
sponding local rates are wrong in princi- 
ple. Respondents have made no attempt 
to show that propertional rates, com- 
ponents. of through rates and nothing | 
else, higher than local rates which ap- 
ply for the identical service, are justified 
in and of themselves. Indeed they could 
not make such a showing unless they af- | 
firmatively proved that the local rates 
are depressed. Wichita Chamber of 
Commerce v. A. & V. Ry. Co., 109 I. C. C. 
368. 

“The only possible justification for 
through rates, higher over the existing 
routes of the varying proportional lines 
beyond Kansas City, than over 
routes of the grain-originating lines, is 
that the latter in many instances form 
single-line hauls. That difference 
comes inconsequential in hauls of 
lengths here encountered. 


the 


“Respondents insist, on brief, that the |! 


inbound proportional rates can not be 


considered apart from their effect upon | 
the through rates and that inasmuch | 


as there is no evidence in the record to 
show that the resulting through rates 
would be unreasonable, the commission 
‘can not lawfully condemn the inbound 
proportional rates which comprise but a 
part of the through rate.’ 

“This contention overlooks entirely the 
burden of proof. It is not incumbent 
upon protestants to show that the re- | 
sulting through charges would be un- 
reasonable. Rather, it is a part of re- 
spondents’ duty to show that they would 
be reasonable. This burden they have 
failed to sustain. 

“At Wichita, the inbound proportional 
rates are made generally 5 cents higher 


in each instance, from Santa Fe origins, | 


than the corresponding local rates. The 
resulting through rates, made up of these 


increased proportionals inbound, and the | 


varying proportionals outbound, are 
higher than respondents’ through rates. 
In principle, however, the situation at 
Wichita is no different from that at Kan- 
sas City. 

“The Commission should find that the 
suspended schedules have not been justi- 


| and oil, according to the Interstate Com- 


| was $5,375,297, as compared with $5,- 


| the applicant (a) 
| within its corporate purposes, and _com- 
| patible with the public interest, which is 


| it of service to the public as a common 
} earrier, and which will not impair 
| ability to perform that service, and (b) | 


| whereby any change in name is accom- 


| in cases where lines of railroad are al- 
| ready constructed. 
; mission to retain excess earnings 


will be entered. 
| 


the | 


be- | 


| Commerce 
| public in Finance Docket 0. 6160. 


| way corporation 





fied. An order should be entered requir- 
ing cancellation of the schedules and dis- 
continuing the proceedings.” 
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Railroads 


Cost of Fuel for Railways 
Shows Rise for January 


Railroads paid more in January, 1927, 
than in January, 1926, for their fuel coal 


merce Commission’s monthly summary of | 
fuel statistics for Class I roads, cover- 
ing fuel for road locomotives in freight 
and passenger service charged to operat- 
ing expenses. The average cost of coal | 
per ton was $2.71, as compared With 
$2.61 last year. 

There was also an increase in the Con- | 
sumption, so that the total cost for the 
month was $24,932,394, as compared with 
$23,871,994 in January last year. The 
average cost of fuel oil was 2.99 cents | 
per gallon, as compared with 2.89 cents 
last January, and the total cost of oil 


180,706 last January. 


Railway Company 
Granted Authority 
To Acquire Lines | 


Request of Toledo, Peoria & 


Western Corporation to 


Retain Excess Earnings 
Dismniissed. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public its report and order in 
Finance Docket No. 6012 authorizing the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad Cor- 
poration to acquire and operate lines | 
formerly owned by the Toledo, Peoria & | 
Western Railway. 

The Commission, in granting the au- 
thorization, however, dismissed the 
road’s request for permission to retain 
the excess earnings. 

Conclusions Made Public. 

The conclusions of the report, 
March 15, follow: 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public con- 
venience and necessity require and will 
require the acquisition and operation by 
the applicant of the above-described lines 
of railroad in the State of Illinois. We 
further find that the issue of not exceed. | 
ing $5,000 of common capital stock by | 
is for a lawful object | 





dated 


necessary and appropriate for and con- 
sistent with the proper performance by 


its 





is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose. 


Change in Name Permitted. 


Loans, Investments and Deposits Reported to Federal Reserve 


Grain 


Movement 


Board 


Transportation 


Chart Based on Statistics Gathered by the Federal Reserve Board From Reporting Member 
Banks in Leading Cities at Close of Business March 23 and Made Public on March 28. 
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Decisions on Rates 


By the 


Interstate Commerce 


Decisions 


No 


| Decided 


March 


Commission 


in rate cases made public 


| by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
| made public March 29 are 
as follows: 
174034, 
Parchment Company v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company, et al. | 
Rates on | 


summarized 


Kalamazoo —_—' Vegetable 


93, 1927. 


We are of opinion that the authority | printed and unprinted vegetable parch- 


Western Railroad Corporation, sometimes 
referred to as the applicant, may be 
exercised by that corporation irrespective 


boxboard, 
boxes, 
loads, froma Kalamazoo, Mich., to points 


‘ herein granted to the Toledo, Peoria & | ment and waxed wrapping paper, paper | 
and plain and 


waxed paper 


printed and unprinted, in car- 


of change in the corporate title, but there | in Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, found 


should be promptly submitted in these | not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. | 
proceedings a properly verified copy of | Complaint dismissed. 
18367. 
Transportation Line, 
| New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
Decided March 
on fresh and frozen fish, 
| from Boston, Mass, to New York,N. Y., | 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
Complaint dismissed. 
increased Yates on fish bait found justi- | 
Order of suspension 
| proceeding discontinued. 

17058. 
| Pennsylvania Railroad 
| cided March 23, 1927. 


the amendment to the applicant’s charter 


plished. 
Paragraph (18) of section 15a of the 
interstate commerce act is not applicable 


The request for per- 
will 
therefore be dismissed. 

An appropriate certificate and order 


Petition to Abandon 
Road Is sees | 


Interstate Commerce Act Does | 
Not Control Case, I. C. C. 
Decides. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held that the proposed abandonment by 
the Lewiston & Youngstown Frontier 
Railway is not within the scope Of para- 
graph 18 of section 1 of the Interstate 
Act, in a report just made 
The 
report, by Division 4, dated March 23, 
follows: 

The Lewiston & Youngstown Frontier 
Railway Company, a street surface rail- 
organized under the 
laws of New York, on March 4, 1927, 
filed an application under paragraph 
(18) of section 1 of the Interstate Con- | 
merce Act for a certificate that the pres- 
ent and future public convenience and ne- 
cessity permit ~the abandonment by i 
of certain tracl-s having an aggregate | 
length of approximately two miles, al 
in Niagara County, N. Y. The Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
entered an order approving the  pro- | 
posed abandonment, | 


The applicant owns an electric street | 
and interurban railway having a_ total 
length of 7.2 miles. The railroad is oper- 
ated, under lease, by the Niagara Gorge 
Railroad Company, It appears that the 
railroad is not operated as a part or 
parts of a general steam railroad system | 


the interstate 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R, 


February 2 


1927 
2,219,916 
333,658 
2,731,388 
250,691 
645,367 
714,116 
1,768,458 
962,930 
207,467 
755,090 


ray Os 
777,222 


1,799.31 


64.7 


Freight revenue weccecscceesss 
Passenger revenue ......se08 
Total incl. other revenue ...... 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment .... 
Transportation expenses ...... 
Total expenses incl. other .,... 
Net from railroad 

0 occceee 
Net after taxes, etc. .... 
Dee RP PONEE .. oes cs cacaces 
Average miles operated ....... 
Operating ratio ..nee.creeseee 


t 


eeeeee 


Months 
1926 1927 
4,119,075 | 15,004,321 

777,182 | 1,802,865 

5,302,893 | 17,903,907 
466,231 2,330,164 

1,281,766 4,147,957 
1,481,345 6,919,949 
3,542,492 | 14,599,260 
1,760,399 3,304,647 
405,612 988,156 

1,352,429 2,314,463 
1,482,261 2,183,427 
1,799.31 5,322.85 
66.8 81.5 


1926 
2,009,068 
349,295 
2,536,863 
213,208 
601,038 1 
706,096 1 
1,668,551 
$68,512 


203,037 


1927 
4,466,366 
711,929 
5,550,002 
510,668 
369,499 
5,493,413 
4,707,150 
1,842,852 
393,643 
1,448,247 
1,524,132 
1,799.31 

66.8 


1,799.31 


65.8 


No. 


road. 


| fied. 


No 


lawful. 


& Morrisiana 
Incorporated, v. 


Harlem 


22, 1927. 
Proposed 
vacated and 


Globe Brick 
Com pany. 


Company v. 
De- 


on brick and articles taking the same | 
rates, in carloads, from designated points 
in Ohio and West Virginia to Verona, 
| Brackenridge, and'Tarentum, Pa., found 
applicable. 
| reasonable. 
| for the future. Reparation awarded. 


Applicable rates found un- 
Reasonable rates prescribed 


| Piedmont & Northern 


Asks Construction Rights 


The Piedmont & Northern Railway has 


of transportation. Paragraph 
section 1 of the act provides: 


struction 


just applied to the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission for authority 
of a line from 
S.C., and Gastonia, N. C., 
aline from Charlotte, N. C., 
Salem, N. C., 75 miles. 


for the con- 


2 


3 miles, and 
to Winston- 


5 


(22) of 


“The authority of the Commission con- 


inclusive, 


raiways, 


ferred by paragraphs (18) to (21), both 
shall not extend to the con- 
| struction or abandonment 
| dustrial, team, switching, or side tracks, 
|located wholly within one State, or of 
street, suburban, or interurban electric 
which are not 
part or parts of a general steam railroad 
system of transportation.” 


of spur, in- 


operated as a 


Upon the facts presented we find that 


therefore 
clusive, 
ment proposed, An order will be entered 
dismissing’ the application. 


do 


the line im question is a street and inter- 
| urban electric railway not operated as a 
|part or parts of a general steam rail- 
road system of transportation, and that 
Paragraphs 


(18) to (21), in- 


not apply to the abandon- 


Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
Commerce Commission 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


February 


14,743,823 
1,926,345 
17,710,375 
2,305,157 
4,189,814 
7,038,605 
14,567,912 
3,142,463 
883,867 


256,23) 


9 
9 


1926 


( 


,005, 


2 Months 
1926 

30,942,640 | 
4,172,057 


1927 
31,401,807 
3,974,813 
$7,601,352 
4,660,900 
8,687,221 
14,546,005 
80,347,461 
7,253,891 
1,969,391 
5,279,646 
5,100,856 
5,318.92 
80.7 


4,613,851 | 
$597,629 
14,469,253 


1,780,377 | 

5,662,796 | 

5,088,546 
5,324.99 | 


80.0 | 


INVESTMENTS 





Rate | 
im carloads, | 


Rates charged | 


Saprtanburg, | 


1927 
11,150,652 
2,297,443 
316,873 
1,556,531 
3,000,690 
5,274,305 
29,780,724| 10,609,388 
7,450,927; 3,707,485 
1,058,970 
2,644,705 
516,542 
6,584.89 
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| Car Rates on Grain 
Found Reasonable 
| iin 

} 


| Charge to Colorado Common 
Points Investigated and 
Report Issued by I. C. C. 


Commerce Commis- 
sion on March 29 issued its decision in 
No. 16112, Ogden Grain Exchange v. 
Abilene & Southern Railway Company 
et al. and portions of Fourth Section 
Application No. 2045, finding not wun- 
reasonable freight rates on grain in car- 
| loads from points in Utah, Idaha, Mon- 
tana, Oregon and Wyoming, on the Ore- 
gon Short Line and Utah Central Rail- 
ways to Colorado common points, ex- 
cept in certain Utah points. 
Rates from Colorado common points 
destinations in Texas, Oklahoma, 
| Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi 
were found not unreasonable. 

The text of the summary of the re- 
port including the findings in full text 
follows: 

The burden of the complaint is that 
the rates from Utah and Idaho are im- 
} properly related to and unduly preju- 
dicial as compared with the rates from 
Colorado common points to the same 
destinations. Complainant further con- 
; tends, however, that the present rates 
| from Colorado common points are unrea- 
| sonable and that therefore the mere re- 

moval of the prejudice by the establish- 

ment of proper differentials over the 
present rates from Colorado common 
points would result in correspondingly 
unreasonable rates from Utah and Idaho. 

In order to obtain rates from Utah and 

Idaho which are not only reasonable but 
| also nonprejudicial, it seeks reasonable 
rates from Colorado common points with 
rates from Utah and Idaho differentially 
related thereto. While Colorado is not 
in this proceeding complaining of the 
general level of its rates, it is in accord 
| with complainant in asking that rates 
|} from Utah and Idaho be differentially 

related to the rates from Colorado com- 

mon points, although not agreeing with 

| complainant on the measure of those 
| differentials. 

Under the issues as framed consider- 

ation must necessarily be given to the 

| measure of the rates from Colorado com- 


*The. Interstate 


to 


mon points, In connection with the rates | 
to the East complainant raises a ques- | 


one of the fundamental 
grain-rate construction, 


tion involving 
theories of 


the sum of inbound and outbound fac- 
tors through important grain markets, 


to 
cause they are 


be- 
are in 


condemn rates on grain merely 


the same as, or 
| fact the combination on the primary 
| grain markets. This question will un- 
| doubtedly be given consideration in the 


Illinois Central System. 

February 2 Months 

1926 
22,739,665 
4,926,018 5,091,525 
29,374,941 29,762,377 
3,317,164 3,723,370 
6,213,003 6,419,021 
11,063,548 10,720,136 
22,231,896 22,351,305 
7,143,045 7,411,072 
2,119,357 2,124,145 
5,023,858 5,282,281 
4,767,522 5,209,564 
6,584.89 6,254.57 
15.7 75.1 


1926 
11,087,481 
2,353,820 
14,368,204 
1,768,212 
8,181,795 
5,042,678 
10,708,823 
3,659,338 1 
1,059,944 
2,596,752 
2,581,764 

6,254.57 


74.5 


1927 
22,611,536 


24.1 


| lower than fifth class, the present basis, 


| reasonable rates to potatoes, 


| 
| namely, the basing of through rates on | 
| In the past we have consistently refused | 





Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission March 29 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 19403. By-Products Coke Corp, 
of Chicago, v. Ahnapee & V estern Rail- 
way et al. Seeks order by Commission ; 
prescribing reasonable rates on coke to 
yarious points in Illinois, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and the 
northern peninsula of Michigan. 

No. 19406. Liberty Glass (Co, of 
Sapulpa, Okla., et al v. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway et al. Claim 
reparation of $2,548.21 on cullet from 
St. Louis, Kansas City, and Chicago to 
Sapulpa. 

No. 19407. Grand Rapids Body Co., 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., v. Reading 
Company et al. Seeks reasonable rates 
on fibreboard automobile body panel 
sheets from Trenton, N. J., to Grand 
Rapids and claims reparation of 
$1,452.22. 

No. 19408. U. S. Can Co., of Cin- 
cinnati v. Alabama Great Southern Rail- 
road et al. Seeks establishing of rates 





on tin cans, carloads, from East St. 
Louis, Ill., to destinations in Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida. Claims 
reparation. 

No. 19409. Stein Potato Co., of Min- 
neapolis, v. Chicago & North Western 
Railway et al. Seeks reasonable rate 
on potatoes, carloads, between Good- 
land, Minn., and Correctionville, Iowa. 
Claims reparation. 

No. 19410. Walb Construction Co., 
of La Grange, Ind, v. Chicago & North 
Western Railway et al. Asks Commis- 
sion to require application of reasonable 
rate to dredging machinery, Green Bay, 
Wis., to Moore Haven, Fla., and claims 
reparation of $328.35. 

No.19411. JohnF. Wilcox Co., of Min- 
neapolis, vw. Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha Railway et al. Seeks 
reasonable rates on sash set up, un- 
glazed, Minneapolis to Philadelphia, Pa. 
Claims reparation of $900.68. 

No. 19413. East Rochester (N, Y.) 
Association y. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road et al. Requests order by Com- 
mission requiring establishment of rea- 
sonable rates on bituminous coal from 
West Virginia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
to East Rochester. 

No. 19414, Caruso Rinella Battaglia 
Co., of Schenectady, N. Y-., v. Norfolk 
& Southern Railroad et al. Asks order 
by Commission requiring application of 
Butts, Va., 
Claims reparation. 


to Malone, N., Y. 


pending general investigation of the 
rate-on grain and its products, No, 17,- 
000, Part 7. On this record we are not 
convinced that the rates from Colorado 
common points to the East are higher 
than reasonable maximum rates, 


To the Southwest and lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, however, a revision of the 
rates from Colorado common points is 
imperative, if a proper basis for the 
rates from Utah and Idaho is to be ob- 
tained. Considering the density of traf- 
fic, the transportation conditions and 
other matters relating to the handling 
of through and local business on the 
lines serving the origin territory, to- 
gether with the fact that the hauls are 
much longer than those contemplated by 
the 18406 scale, we are of opinion that 
somewhat higher rates than would result 
under that scale as extended by com- 
plainant are justified from the territory 
of origin here under consideration, 

To be continued in the issue of 

March 31, 


— 


; 
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Auto 


Registrations 


| Auto Registration Rise 2,000,000 in Year, 


Trucks Leading in Percentage Increase 


Total for Country Is 22,001,393, and Gain Is 10.3 Per 
Cent Over Figure for 1925. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


followed closely by Alabama, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Utah, all of 
which had increases over 15 per cent. 


Of the total number of vehicles reg- 
istered, 19,237,171 were passenger auto- 
mobiles, taxis, and busses, and 2,764,222 
were motor trucks and road tractors. 
The increase in motor trucks and road 
tractors amounted to 13.2 per cent, which 
is somewhat greater than the increase 
for all classes of motor vehicles, indicat- 
ing a continuation of the development 


of commodity transportation by highway. | ; i : 
“4 hicles registered are given below: 


States and 
District of 
Columbia 


Alamaba .,.,....... 
ATIZOMNG ovcsirsis 
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Washington ...y----- 
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Final Valuations Found 
For Railroad Properties 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’ 
issued Monday a final valuation report 
finding the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the Ohio River & Western 
Railway as of 1917 to be $1,924,400. 
The Commission also issued a tenta- 
tive valuation report finding the final 
value for rate-emaking purposes of the 
Chicago Junction Railway as of 1918 to 
be $2,475,000 for the property owned and 
used for common-carrier purposes; value 
of leased property was placed at $29,192,- 
662, making a total value of $31,667,626 
for used property. 


HE electric light and 
represent were among 


distribution of electricity 


—to companies and to consumers 


First among these advantages 
assured continuity of service. 
forth by Mr. Samuel Insull in are 


“Diversity of load and diversity 
ment of load factor and conservati 


water power, mine-mouth steam 


circumstance creates an abnormal 
operation and conservation of co 
* 


We represent public utility 
2900 Armerican communities. 


Grand total 
registered 
motor cars 
and trucks 


1,370,503 


1,118,785 


001,393 


* 


Receipts from registration fees, licen- 
ses, etc, amounted to $288,282,352 as 
compared with $260,619,621 in 1925, Of 


the gross receipts $190,406,060 was 
der the supervision of the State high- 
way departments, $51,702,184 was al- 
located to counties for expenditure on 
local roads and $25,274,158 was used to 
finance highway bond issues. The re- 
mainder was used for payment of col- 
| lection costs and miscellaneous purposes. 


Details concerning the number of ve- 


1 
| 
| available for highway construction un- 
1 
| 


Grand total 
1925 
registered 
motor cars 
and 
trucks 
194,580 
68,029 
183,589 


1,440,541 
240,097 
250,669 

40,140 
286,388 
248,093 

81,506 

1,263,177 

725,410 
659,202 
457,033 
261,647 
207,000 
140,499 
234,247: 
646,153 
989,010 
569,694 
177,262 
804,166 

94,656 
338,719 

21,169 

81,498 
580,554 

49,111 

1,625,583 
340,287 
144,972 
1,346,400 
424,345 
216,553 
1,330,433 
101,756 
168,496 
168,028 
244,626 
975,083 

13,427 

69,576 
282,650 
328,442 


1926 
Passenger 
automobiles 
taxis and 
busses 
197,983 
63,294 
179,480 
1,384,152 
227,708 
222,283 


36,246 


Motor 
trucks & 
road 
tractors 
27,947 
10,388 
29,939 
216,323 
20,905 
40,952 
8,588 
69,670 
35,519 
8,421 
174,606 
107,200 
50,780 
49,903 
28,925 
35,500 
27,328 
12,109 
96,956 
149,099 
71,157 
21,607 
66,698 
15,118 
28,784 
4,714 
10,601 
119,713 
1,823 
307,120 
32,830 
12,251 
185,226 
49,983 
18,622 
190,731 
18,948 
17,638 
14,390 
25,297 
104,964 
12,500 
5,539 
48,850 
52,893 
26,191 
80,288 
5,525 
13,703 


225,930 
73,682 
209,419 
600,475 
248,613 
263,285 
44,834 
401,562 
277,468 
94,760 
1,195,897 
665,126 
648,218 
441,373 
252,632 
204,000 
124,158 
240,743 
593,234 
969,686 
559,128 
184,133 
587,856 
88,840 
337,989 
19,300 
78,400 
531,702 
53,173 
1,508,314 
352,217 
145,571 
1,295,020 
449,955 
214,946 
1,264,453 
91,798 
163,551 
153,840 
254,342 
944,905 
72,880 
68,524 
273,764 
310,386 
201,645 
581,994 
44,358 
97,794 


772,326 
698,998 
491,276 
281,557 
239,500 
151,486 
252,852 


690,190 


630,285 
205,200 
654,554 
103,958 
366,773 

24,014 
89,001 
651,415 
54,996 

815,434 
385,047 
157,822 

480,246 
499,938 
233,568 

455,184 
110,746 
181,189 
168,230 
279,639 
049,869 

85,380 
74,063 

322,614 
363,279 
227,836 
662,282 

49,883 

111,497 


594,386 

47.711 
103,092 
18,237,171 2,764,222 


Telephone Firm Files 
Petition for Acquisition 


19,937,274 


James Thompson, doing business as 
| the Seminole Telephone Company, and 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority for the 
acquisition by the Southwestern com- 
pany of the telephone properties of the 
former at Seminole, Okla. 


Additional tables of rail- 
road earnings will be found 
on Pages, 6,9, 10 and 11. 


“Inter-connection” 


power companies which we 
the first to seek the advan- 


tages of large scale production and widespread 


through inter-connection of 


electric systems into so-called “Super Power’ zones. 


From Wisconsin south through Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky 
into Virginia these companies are today operating successfully an 
800-mile electric power system which illustrates all of the advantages 


—of the “‘super power” idea. 


from the public’s viewpoint is 
Among other advantages, as set 
cent public address, are: 


of territory, resulting injmprove- 
on of capital; diversity of generat- 


ing supply, and coordination of storage water power, ‘run-of-river” 


plants and steam plants at large 


load centers; a pooling of reserve capacity, which reduces the amount 
of plants necessary for production, thus conserving capital; the re- 
laying of power when drought, high water, breakdown or some other 


| condition; finally, economies in 
al through better distribution of 


load on the more economical stations.” 


* 


companies serving more than 
Write for our current list of 


utility investments yielding more than 6 Per cent, 


tg 


“AD 


ies, 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


72 West Adams 


Sct. Louis Milwaukee 


Street, Chicago 


Indianapolis Louisville 


4 


‘ 


217,589 % 
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Water 


Power 


Reduction Is Noted | 
In Public Debt of | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, — 30, 1927. 


‘inance 


Creation of Economic Cartels in Europe 
Proposed in Report to Lea gue of Nations 


Dominion of Canada Professor Grossman of Zurich University Makes Biviie. 


mendations in Preparation for Geneva Conference. 


Decrease in Amount Payable | 
in New York Accounts 
for Decline in 
Total. 


A reduction of $65,000,000 in Canada’s 
total public debt during 1926 is reported 
from Ottawa by J. Bartlett Richards, 
American Trade Commissioner there. | 
Based on Mr. Richards’ report, the De- 
partment of Commerce issued the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the Canadian | 
debt improvement last year: 

The financial statement of the Domin- 
ion of Canada, as of December 31, 1926, | 
shows a funded debt of $2,480,365,000 in | 
comparison with $2,515, 668, 000 at the 
end of 1925. Although the funded debt | 
payable in Canada had been increased | 
by about $20,000,000, the amount pay- 
able in New York had decreased to such | 
an extent as to account for the reduction | 
in the total. There was also a reduc- | 
tion in Nominion notes outstanding from 
$225,916,000 to $210,811,000. The total 
public debt on December 31 aggregated 
$2,816,587,000, as against $2,861,677,000 | 
a year earlier. 

Increase In Loans. 

Among active assets the increases in | 
several items, notably a $6,000,000 in- 
crease in loans to banks under the fi- 
nance act and a $3,000,000 increase in 
loans to the harbor commissioner of | 
Montreal, are more than offset by a re- 
duction of $14,000,000 in miscellaneous | 
and banking accounts, so that net active | 
assets amounted to $473,223,000, as com- | 
pared with $479,942,000 on December 
31, 1925. The total net debt on De- | 
cember 31, 1926, not taking into consid- 
eration the nonactive assets, was there- 
fore $2,343,364,000, as against $2,344,- 
437,000 on November 30, 1926, and $2,- 
381i 735,000 on December 31, 1925. 

Expenditures Less. 

Ordinary expenditures was less than 
during the same fiscal year beginning |} 
April 1, 1926, showed gn increase of $14,- | 
500,000, as compared with the same 
period of 1925. There was increases of : 
$12,000,000 in customs duties $4,600,000 | 
in excise duties and $5,300,000 in sales | 
and other excise taxes; but there was a 
decrease of about $7,500,000 in revenue | 
from income taxes, consequent on the 
lower rates. 

Ordinary expenditures was less than 
during the same period of 1925 by some- 
thing over $4,000,000, but a special non- 
active loan of $10,000,000 to the Canadian 
National Railways caused the total ex- | 
penditures to increase about $3,350,000. | 





Gain Noted in Stocks 
Of Silver in Shanghai | 


Julian Arnold, American Commercial 
Attache at Shanghai has informed the 
Department of Commerce of an increase 
in the stocks of silver there in the week 
ending March 17. 

The full text 
statement follows: 

Stocks of silver in Shanghai on March | 
17 totaled 132,300,000 taels of which 

$3,600,000 taels were in native banks. 
‘these figures represent an increase of 
300,000 taels in total stocks of silver and 
of 5,600,000 tales in stocks in native 
banks as compared with figures made 
public on March 10, 1927. 

Sycee bars in Shanghai on March 17 | 
amounted to 71,100,000 taels, represent- 
ing an increase of 1,100,000 taels as com- 
pared with the amount on March 10. Dol- | 
lar coins totaled 84,000,000 taels, indicat- | 
ing a decrease of 2,000,000 taels from 
the total on March 10. 


of the Department’s 


Proposed Rates on Sugar 
Are Ordered Suspended 


By an order entered March 29 in In- | 

vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2878, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from March 30 until Oc- 
tober 30, 1927, the operation of certain 
awhedules as published in Supplement. 
No. 82 to Agent W. P. Emerson’s tariff 
I. C. C. No. 104. 
’ The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the rates on sugar, carloads, 
from Louisiana points to Goodwell, Guy- 
mon, Hooker, Optima, Texhoma and Ty- 
rone, Okla. 


War Department Allots 
Funds for Harbor Works | 


the main- 
the river 


An allotment of $200,000 for 
tenance and improvement of 
and harbor works on Clinch River, at | 
Cove Creek Dam, Tenn., has just been | 
made by the Department of War. 

At the same time the Depariment an- 
nounced an allotment of $1,000 for im- | 
provement and maintenance of Port Jef- 
ferson Harbor, N, Y. 


| A copy of this report, together 


| and pooling system among the 


| Zurich University, 


; ment, 
| tween economic 
| litical 
; nomic 


} overcome. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


| financial advisor to President Wilson and 
the American delegation at the Paris | methods. 
| peace conference, 


and member of the 
Supreme Economi Council. He assisted 
in drafting the financial provisions of the 
peace treaty. He was made under-sec- 
retary of State in 1920. 

Mr. Taylor was a member of the War 
Trade Board in 1917 to 1919. 


In preparation for the Conference, the | 


Preparatory Committee of the League 
requested Prof. Eugene Grossman, pro- 
fessor of political science at Zurich Uni- 
versity, to prepare a memorandum on 
“Methods of Economic Rapproachment.” 
with 
a summary of it, has recently been re- 
ceived by the Department of State. 

In making recommendations to Eu- 


| ropean nations for economic rapproach- 


ment, Prof. Grossman points to the 
United States as an example where the 
lack of political barriers has created a 
vast market rendering a division of labor 
and cheap production possible. 

He recommends that as many cartels 
as possible be organized in Europe, that 
the shares of the industries of each 
country be fixed by the cartels and that 


customs duties be reduced by a refund | 


cartels. 
Report Is Summarized. 

The full text of the summary of Prof. 
Grossman’s report, as received by the 
Department of State among other League 
of Nations documents, follows in full: 

International . Economie Conference, 
Methods of Economic rapproachement: 

At the invitation of the Preparatory 
Committee for the International Eco- 
nomic Conference M. Eugene 
mann, professor of political economy at 
has written a memo- 
randum entitled “Methods of Rapproache- 
* in which he draws a parallel be- 
rapproachement by po- 
methods and international eco- 
rapproachement by agreements 
among produters. 


nomic field, and also the difficulties to be 
He takes as an example the 


United States or 


In Europe, M. Grossmann writes, no- 


old world might itself constitute ‘such 
a market. Ail the recognized benefits 


| of the division of labor within a country 
| are disputed when there is any question 


of applying this principle internationally. 
The facts which render difficult any at- 
tempt at interstate cooperation in the 
economic field are the international 


; political situation, the internal policy of 
nationalist ! 


most countries, a_ certain 
ideology which tends to support the idea 


' of a self-sufficing national economy, and 
| finally the condition of public finance 


since the war which makes it impossible 
for governments to do without customs 
revenues, 
Attempts to Cooperate Made. 
Numerous attempts have been made to 
bring about such cooperation. Professor 


| Grossmann distinguishes three methods: 


(1) commercial treaties, (2) preferen- 
tial systems, and (3) customs unions. 

He recalls that results oT in 
themselves but far from lasting have 


Gross- | 


America, where the | 
vastness of the market has rendered pos- | 
sible cheap production based on an ex- | 
| tremely developed division of labor. 





| 
| 
| 
| ee 


| Bell Interests Absorb 1 Telephone Exchanges 


| ests of States or 


| the 


been obtained by one or other of these 
He then examines the diffi- 
culties encountered by all these systems, 
emphasizing that they have increased 
since the war. 

To the socalled political method of eco- 
nomic reapproachement Professor Gross- 
mann prefers economic reapproachement 
by means of agreements between pro- 
ducers of the various countries. One of 


ment delegates are obliged to safeguard 
a number of economic and political in- 
terests, whereas the representatives of 
private industry are able to focus their 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| the most important advantages of such | 
| agreements is the rapidity with which 


| they can be put into practice. Govern- | 


effort on the question at issue, naimely | 


the regulation and improvement of any 


' given industrial activity. 


He- further points out that the ad- 
vantages to be gained by 
are not merely of an economic kind. 


Agreements between producers may en- 


this system |} 


tail political pacification, more especially | 


industries are concerned, 
between which may result 


if important 
competition 


in a certain irritation of public opinion | 


in the States concerned. 
Disadvantages Set Forth. 
After showing the advantages of this 


system of agreements, Monsieur Gross- | 


man sets forth its disadvantages. All 


industries do not lend themselves read- | 


ily to the organization of production 
and sale, in particular if a large num- 
ber of medium sized or 
is concerned. 


In other cases the nature of the goods 


and the mentality of producers and con- 
sumers may render difficult the 
ganization of cartels. Occasionally the 
formation of an international cartel may 
come into confliet with the fiscal inter- 
with the interests of 
important transport undertakings. 
Professor 


system, and he concludes his memoran- 
dum with an outline “of a method of 
economic rapprochement through private 
initiative.” 

Recommends Cartcl Organizations. 

He recommends: 

(1) The systematic constitution of as 


agriculture the In- 
ternational Institute at Rome, for indus- 
try the International Chamber of Com- 


merce, and the League Economic Com- | portugal (escudo)........... 


mittee might deal with these questions. 

(2) The fixing by the cartels of the 
shares of the industries of each country 
and the organization of specialized pro- 
duction. 

(3) Reduction of customs dues in 
countries where cartels work by means 
of central fund organized by industrial 
concerns in order to refund to exporters 
the cost of freight and customs on ali 
international consignments authorized 
by the cartel. The central fund would 
procure the necessary funds by subscrip- 
tions levied on the national cartels. 

The author does not consider that the 
interests of consumers would be threat- 
ened by the creation of numerous inter- 
national cartels. If, however, such were 


the case the League of Nations would be , 


called upon to study measures to remove 
any abuses which mfght have been 
noted. 


At South Center, Kans., and Gallup, N. M. 


Acquisition of Properties Is Authorized in Order of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| made public March 29 its report and 


order authorizing the acquisition by the 
United Telephone Company of the Smith 
Center, Kan., exchange of the Central 
Kansas Telephone Company, in Finance 
Docket No, 6079. 

The text of the report of Division 4, 
dated March 23, follows: 

“The Central Kansas Telephone Com- 
pany and the United Telephone Com- 
pany, hereinafter referred to as the Cen- 
tral Company and the United Company, 
respectively, on January 28, 1927, filed 
their joint application under section 407 
of the Transportation Act, as amended, 
for a certificate that the acquisition by 
the United Company of the Smith Cen- 
ter, Kans., exchange of the Central Com- 
pany will be of advantage to the persons 
to whom service is to be rendered and 


| in the public interest. 


Protests Filed. 

“Certain protests were filed which wiil 
be referred to hereafter, A hearing has 
been held, at which no one appeared in 
opposition to the application. 

“The United Company is one of the 
Bell-controlled companies. It owns and 
operates a telephone system, consisting 
of exchanges and toll lines, in north- 
west Kansas, including an exchange at 
Smith Center, which serves 597 sub- 





' 


scriber stations. 
owns, ameng other properties, 
3876 subscriber stations, 
duplicated by the United Company. 
“By a contract made August 8, 1926, 


| the United Company agrees to purchase 
| the Central Company’s Smith Center ex- | 


change for $15,000, payable in cash. An 
appraisal made by the chief engineer of 
the United Company finds the reproduc- 
tion cost new, less depreciation, of the 


properties to be $30,850. The estimated | 


value of property to be retired from 
service is $5,457, and the salvage there- 
from is expected to total $970. 

“Smith Center is located in the cen- 
ter of Smith County. Radiating from 
the Central Company’s exchange are 
lines connecting the plants of about 15 
mutual telephone companies located in 
small towns throughout the county. 
the 


terprises organized for benefit of 


their subscribers. 
“Under a practice which originated 


| some years ago, when the property now 


owned by the Central Company was 
owned by a cooperative association, 
of the patrons of one of these mutual 
companies had free service with all of 


smail enterprises | 


Telephone 
Mergers 
U. S. Treasury Statement 


March 26, 1 
(Made Public March 29, 


927, 


1927.) 


Customs receipts ,589.89 
Internal-revenue 
ceipts: 
Tncome tax 

Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous 


| 
Receipts. 
| 


re- 


10,048,807.09 | 
internal 
‘ 2,645,426.05 | 
receipt 464,374.85 | 
“a | 
15,281,197.88 | 
19,899,600.00 | 
410,902,504.53 


466, 08 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day.. 


3,302.41 
Expenditures. 

General expenditures. . 

Interest on public debt.. 

Refunds of receipts . 

Panama Canal .. 

Operations in special ac- 
COUNTS occctces oes. > 

Adjusted service certifi- 
eate fund 

Civil service retireme: 
fund . 

.nvestment of trust funds 


$3,397,189.05 | 
2,089,231.86 | 
794,081.78 | 
39,745.10 | 


262,004.30 | 
55,729.77 | 


48 875.94 | 
2,500.00 


Total ordinary 
ditures 
Other public 
penditures 
Balance today ... 


expen- 
6,684,357.80 
debt 
21,715,340.85 
417,683,603.76 
Total 446,083,302.41 


| Foreign Exchange 


[By Telegraph.] 

New York, March - The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- | 
lowing: 


r 
’ 


March 29., 1927. 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section | 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with | 


| the conversion of foreign curreney for the 


or- | 
| duties upon merchandis 
| United States, 
| hereby certify to you ith 


purpose of the assessment and collection of 
mported into the 
have ascertained and 
t the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon tod: ay for 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


we 


| rencies are chown below: 


Grossman is nevertheless of | 
| opinion that there are more advant- | 
ages than disadvantages 

The author sets forth the advantages | 
of international collaboration in the eco- | 


in the cartel | 


| large a number as possible of interna- | 
| tional cartels—for 
body has thought of suggesting that the ! 


The Central Company | 
an ex- | 
change at Smith Center, which serves | 
of which 80 are | 
| quisition and granting the United Com- 
| pany authority to charge the same rates 
| now in effect 
; change. 


| These mutual companies are private en- | 


| from 


| Belgium 


| Denmark (krone) 

{| England (pound sterling) 
| Finland (markka). ; 
| France (franc). 


' China 


: Singapore (S. 8.) 


| citizens of the town. 


Respectfuliy, 
Manager, 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria 


Foreign Department: 


(schilling) 
(belga) 

a ria (lev). : 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 


-14064 
-1390 
-007254 
-029617 
-2666 
4.8567 
0252 
-0392 
927 


+237 
012903 
.4000 
1749 
-0458 
-2606 
.1142 
.0511 
-006826 
-1806 
-2678 


1924 


08 


Germanv (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma)............. 
Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira). 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 


Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc).. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael) 

(Hankow tael) 

(Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael)........ . 
China (Hongkong dollar).... 
China (Mexican dollar) : 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol. 
China (Yuan dollar).......... 
india (rupee). 

Japan (yen).. 


-6365 
-6267 
.6078 
6390 
-4876 
-4441 
. 13 326 
4300 
3633 
.4913 


0096 


China 


North America: 

Canada — i. 
Cuba (peso). 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis).. 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso). 


.001168 
99688 
.469667 
.999000 


.9618 
-1184 
1202 
1.0151 


| panies through a conenction with the 
| cooperative exchange at Smith Center. 


Free Service Asked For. 

“There have been filed copies of cer- 
tain protests made to the Public Serv- | 
ice Commission of Kansas in a similar 
proceeding pending before it. The prot- 
estants did not offer any objection to 
the proposed acquisition, but asked that | 
this free service be continued. 

“After two hearings and oral argu- 
ment the Kansas Commission entered 
an order approving the proposed ac- 


at its Smith Center ex- 


“Operation of the duplicate exchanges 
results in loss to both companies. Most 


of the subscribers of the Smith Center 
exchange of the Central Company are 


served by rural lines and do not have | 


adequate telephone connection with the 


“The two exchanges are not con- 


sole subscribers of the Central 
versal long-distance service. 

' “At the hearing communications from 
the county clerk of Smith County and 
certain representative business | 


| and professional men were introduced in 
| evidence, all favoring the proposed ac- 


all | 


quisition. 


“The United Company is, and after 


} the acquisition of the properties in ques- 


| tion will be, 


the patrons of the other mutual -com- | 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Cleveland, 
lebruary 


1927 
5,493,508 
1,121,595 
7,162,435 

749,698 
1,555,451 
2,796,551 
5,578,589 
1,588,896 

410,191 
1,177,204 
1.152.137 

2397.32 


(1.0 


Freight FEVENUC ...ccccccccccces 
Passenger revenue ..ccccceccess 
Total incl. other revenue ...eee.. 
Maintenance of way osieaees 
Maintenance of equipment ...... 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

TEEOD ke eea'ns ie 
Net after taxes, “ete. 

Net after rents ........0. aaa 
Average miles cperated 

Operating ratio 


Cincinnati, Chicago & St. L. R.R. 
2 Months 
1926 
10,7 
2,522,764 
14,344,891 
1,371,649 
3.162,537 
5,648,196 
11,127,154 
8,217,737 
848,298 
2,367,624 
2,294,992 
2,991.46 


17.6 | 


1926 
5,276,663 
1,113,829 
6,920,992 
_ 677,699 
1,619,027 
2,670,961 
5,329,985 
1,591,007 
433,881 
1,156,530 
1,152,380; 


9 


1927 
10,894,179 
2,517,910 
14,527,001 
1,430,813 
3,345,121 
5,818,736 
1,562,267 


2,591.46 
77.0 


i 27 
sae 2.359, 4 26 
469,581 
3,016,283 
495,334 
542,820 
1,058,524 
2,271,137 
745,146 
155,000 
589,324 
s 982 
1,954, 18 3 


Texas & Pacific Railway. 
February 2 Months 
1926 
4,307,303 
958,844 
5,712,735 
862,245 
1,065,962 


1927 
4,687,409 
959,054 
6,026,566 
1 002,628 
1,066,061 
2,219,639 
4,624,804 
1,401,762 
310,000 
1,087,200 
815,091 
1,954.13 
76.7 


1926 
2,061,056 
444,352 
2,717,925 
409,005 
511,104 
1,019,581 
2,087,997 
629,928 
152,000 
476,464 
384,086 
1,953.49 
76.8 


380,757 


40.3 


| the 
| the 


2,139,280 | 


ubject to the interstate 
commerce act. 
“Upon the facts 
the acquisition by the United Company 
of the Smith Center exchange of the 
Central Company. in accordance with 
the terms of the contract des¢ribed in 
application, will be of advantage to 
persons to whom to be 
rendered and in the public interest. A 
certificate to that effect will be issued.” 


presented we find that 


service is 


Acquisition of Gallup Exchange. 

The Commission on March also | * 
made public its report and order in Fi- | 
nance Docket No. 6092 authorizing the 
acquisition by the Mountain States Tele- 


29 


; phone & Telegraph Company of the prop- 


erties of the Gallup Telephone Company, | 

at Gallup, N. M. | 

To be continued in the issue of | 
March dle 


; March 
| of the bureau’s transactions during the | 
week ending March 28, 


| bureau 


| Colby, 


| ier: 
' York, 


| all located within the limits of New York 


| Tex., 


| liq. agent: 


| Calif., 
S 


| Weck, Slayton, Minn. 


feet 24, 1927. 
| Watson, Loving, 
| The Carlsbad National Bank, Carlsbad, 


| Aldwell, San Francisco, Calif. 
| by the Liberty 
| Calif., 
| with the Bank of America, Los Angeles, 


| Aldwell, 
| by Liberty Bank, San Francisco, Calif., 


| tive, 


; must present at Cuban consulates 


/YEARLY 
\INDEX 


Baa king 


Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures of the Treasury 
at Close of Business March 27, as Made Public March 29, 


And Comparison of Current and Preceding Fiscal Years. 


160 | 1400 


1600 | 


1926 TOTAL 2373,232,493.74 


40.3 % 
INCOME TAX 
54.7% 


CUSTOMS 
15.1% 


13.1% 
MISC. 
14.4% 


23.5 % 
MISC. INT REV. 
15.8% 


_EXPENDITURES CN MILLIONS a DOLLARS) 
500 ¥00 1000 1200 1400 11600 1% 30 0, 266 


ce 8 ' ' ' 


1926 TOTAL 2,583,972,244.19 
—Sj_ 


GENERAL 
53. 6% 


TRANSACTIONS 
in 
Comptroller’s Office 
of 


The Treasury Department 


The Bureau of the Comptroller of the 
| Currency 


has issued a charter to the 
Greenwich National Bank of the City 
of New York, the Comptroller announced 
29 in a statement giving details 


The new bank- 
ing institution which will have a capital 
of $1,000,000, was 
Greenwich Bank 
York and will 


of New 
national 


of the City 
operate under 


| instead of state supervision. 


Other transactions announced the 
follows: 

Application to Organize Received: 

First National Bank of Lodi, N. J., cap- 
ital, $100,000; correspondent: Benjamin 
Dansen, Jr., Lodi, N. J. 

Application to ten Received: 

The > easy County National Bank of 
Kan., capital, ‘$25,000: conversion 
of Thomas County Bank, Colby, Kan. 

Charters Issued: 

The Greenwich National Bank of the 
City of New York, N. Y., capital $1,- 
000,000; president: H. Ward Ford; cash- 
A. G. King. Conversion of The 
Greenwich Bank of the City of New 
with main office and 10 branches 


by 


City. 

The Blossom National Bank, 
capital, $30,000; president: 
Johnson. Cashier: Geo. Johnson. 

Voluntary liquidations: 


Blossom, 
F. G. 


The Merchants and Manufacturers Na- | 


tional Bank of Newark, N. J., capital 
$1,350,000; effective March 19, 1927; 
E. Allen Smith, 763 


Street, Newark, N. J.; succeeded by a 


017581 | trust company. 
017581 | 


The Ontario National Bank, Ontario, 
capital, $150,000; 
1927. Liquidation Agent: 
Alwell, San Francisco, Cal. 
Liberty Bank of America of San Fran- 


Edw. 


' cisco, which association consolidated with | 

San Francisco, and | 

| that bank was converted into a national 

| bank under the title “Bank of Italy Na- | 

; tional Trust and Savings Association.” 
The First National Bank of Clayton, | 

| Minn., capital, $25,000; effective March | 


the Bank of Italy, 


2, 1927. Liquidation Agent: e.- -ms 


Bank of Slayton, Minn. 
First National Bank of Pocahontas, 


Va., capital, $35,000; effective March 10, | 


Liquidation Commissioner: W. R. 
W. Va., L. E. Ward 
Pocahontas, Va. Ab- 


1927. 
Graham, Bluefield, 
and H. W. Hicks, 


| sorbed by Bank of Pocahontas, Pocahon- 
| tas, Va. 


ae First National Bank of Loving, 
. M., capital, 
Liquidation Agent: H. G. 
N. M. Absorbed by 


N. M., No. 12569. 

The First National Bank of Winters, 
Calif., capital, $75,000; effective 
15, 1927. Liquidation Agent: Edw. C 


Bank, San Francisco, 
which association was consolidated 


Calif., under the title 
America of San Francisco. 


Liberty Bank of 
The 


of Italy, 


der the title “Bank of Italy 


$50,000; effective March 
Liquidation Agent: Edw. C. 
San Francisco, Calif. Absorbed 


1927. 


which association was consolidated with 
the Bank of America, Los Angeles, Calif. 


| under the title Liberty Bank of America 


of San Francisco. The latter association 
consolidated with the Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco, and that bank was converted 
into a national bank under the _ title 


“Bank of Italy National Trust and Sav- | 


ings Association.” 


Declaration Required 


On Goods Sent to Cuba | 


Under a new ruling of the Cuban 
Treasury, which has just became effec- 
manufacturers, agents, commis- 
sion merchants and freight forwarders 
the 
original manufacturer’s invoice covering 
good dutiable on an ad valorem basis, 

The manufacturer’s invoice must con- 
tain a declaration sworn to before a no- 


tary public that the prices shown repre- | 


sent the true value of the goods, in- 


' cluding the expenses involved in pack- | 
ing and placing them ready for embark- | 


ation to Cuba. 


Siandard- ‘Aborataele 
Recognized Authority. 
Qualified Experts in all lines 
Standard Appraisal Co. 

6 Church St., New York 
Branches in principal cities. 


20.2% . 
INT.ONPUBODEBT MISC. 


19.9% 


converted from the | 


| firms reporting to the } 
| Tool Builders’ 
| slightly 


Broad ; 


Absorbed by State | 


| construction. 


$25,000; effective Febru- | 


March } 


Absorbed | 


latter | 
association consolidated with the Bank 
San Francisco, and that bank | 
; was converted into a national bank un- | 
National | 
| Trust and Savings Association.” 
| The First National Bank of Sausalito, ' 
| Calif., capital, 


| nected and the Central Company’s sub- | 15, 


| seribers have no long-distance service. 
| The proposed acquisition will eliminate | 
| existing duplication and will enable pres- 

| ent 
; Company at Smith Center to secure uni- 


122% _ 14.5% 
PUB.DEBT RETS 


9.9% 


Trend Is Downward 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Sum 


| just 


| ber 


In Wholesale Trade 


| Inventories in Leading Lines 


Increase Slightly Dur- 
ing February. 


1 
Sales of cotton com- 


[Continued from Page 
8 per cent smaller, 
mission houses located in New York City 


| were about 18 per cent smaller and those 
of silk goods firms were 8 per cent less ! 


than a year ago. 
agvicultural machinery sales continued at 
level in February than in the 
corresponding month of last year. 
Orders for machine tools placed with 


Farm implement. and 


a lower 


Association also 
than a ago, but 
the decline in February was not as large 
as that in January 
Smaller 


were 
smaller year 
December. 
last 
year were reported from nearly all sec- 
the country for 


or in 


sales than in February of 
tions of groceries, dry 
goods, hardware and drugs. 

Inventories carried by firms engaged 
in leading lines of wholesale trade in- 


| creased slightly in February in antici- 


pation of the seasonal expansion that 
usually occurs in the demand for mer- 


with February a year ago, stocks of 
groceries, dry goods and hardware were 
smaller, while those of meats, shoes and 


| drugs were larger. 

Stocks of dry goods were about 19 | 

| per cent less than in 1926, 
part of this decline reflects generally | 

Ac- | 


but a large 


lower prices of textile products. 
counts receivable of reporting grocery, 


| dry goods, and hardware firms outstand- 
| ing at the end of February were gen- | 
effective March | 
Gs: 
Absorbed by | 


erally smaller than at the end of the 
corersponding month of last year. 


Waterpower Development 
In California Projected 


The Sierra and San Francisco Power 
Co., of San Francisco, Calif., has made 


application for a preliminary permit for | 
| a project at Beardsley Flat on Middle | 
Tuolumme | 


Fork, Stanislaus River, in 
County, California, the Federal Power 


| Commission announced March 29. 


The project would include the crea- | 
property in Neveda subject to ad valorem 


tion of a 60,000-acre-foot reservoir to reg- 
ulate the stream flow for an 


for public utility purposes. 


Corporate Financing 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


Inquiric 


| $449,794, 


| departments 


National Machine | 


| ments, 


existing | 
| Stanislaus plant belonging to the appli- | 
; cant and for a Melones plant now under 

The power would be used , 


; surance 


269) 


State 


TODAY'S 
pace) 


Budgets 


Cost of Government 
In State of Nevada 
Decreases in 1926 


of $1,682,049 Out- 

layed for Highway Con- 

struction and Main- 
tenance. 


The Department of Commerce has 
announced a summary of the 
financial statistics of the State of Ne- 
vada for the fiscal year ending Decem- 
31, 1926. The full text of the sum- 
mary follows: 

The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
Nevada for the fiscal year ending De- 
cember 31, 1926, amounted to $2,016,215, 
or $26.05 per capita. This includes 
apportionments for education 
to the minor civil divisions of the State. 
In 1925 the comparative per capita for 
maintenance and operation of general 
was $28,75, and in 1917, 
$10.98. 

The interest on debt amounted to $90,- 
764; and outlays for permanent improye- 
ments, $1,810,452. The total payments, 
therefore, for expenses of general de- 
partments, interest and ottlays were 
$3,917,431. The totals include all pay- 
ments for the year, whether made from 
current revenues or from the proceeds of 
bond issues. 

Of the Governmental costs reported 
above, $1,682,049 was for highways, 
$288,526 being for maintenance and $1,- 
393,523 for construction. 

Taxes Slightly 

The total revenue receipts of Nevada 
for 1926 were $3,807,377, or $49.19 per 
capita. This was $1,700,398 more than 
the total payments of the year, exclusive 
of the payments for permanent improve- 
but $110,054 less than the total 
payments including those for permanent 
improvements. These payments in ex- 
cess of revenue receipts were met from 
the proceeds of debt obligations. Prop- 
erty and special taxes represented 36.3 
per cent of the total revenue for 1926, 
29.9 per cent for 1925, and 57.4 per cent 
for 1917. 

The increase in the amount of prop- 


Increase. 


nels tes th — a ‘ | erty and special taxes collected was 75.7 
chandise in the early spring. Compared | per cent from 1917 to 1925, and 0.5 per , 
; cent from 1925 to 1926. 


| property and special taxes were $17.87 


The per capita 


in 1926, $17.79 in 1925, and $9,97 in 1917. 
Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 


| state officials, represented 5.8 per cent of 


the total revenue for 1926, 3.8 per cent * 
for 1925; and 5.6 per cent for 1917. 
Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 


| stituted 12.3 per cent of the total rev- 


enue for 1926, 12.2 per cent for 1925, 
and 16.7 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from in- 
and other incorporated com- 
panies and from sales tax on gasoline, 
while those from nonbusiness _ licenses 
comprise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles. 


Indebtedness Decreases. 

The net indebtedness (funded. or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of Ne- 
vada on December 31, 1926, was $1,672,- 
131, or $21.60 per capita. In 1925 the 


: per capita debt was $22.45, and in 1917, 


$9.36. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
taxation was $202,987,353; the amount 
of State taxes levied was $1,309,983; and 
the per capita levy, $16.92. In 1925 the 
per capita levy was $16.58, and in 1917, 
$9.93. 


= 


Investment Bonds 


PUBLIC UTILITY INDUSTRIAL 


s Invited 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Founded 1876 


NOW YORK 
44 Wall Street 


BOSTON 
200 Devonshire St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery St. 


LOS ANGELES 
1000 California Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1515 Locust St. 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle St. 
LONDON 
5 Copthall Court E. C. 2 


We Pay You 


on your 


DAILY BALANCES 


daily 
monthly. 


2% 
3% 
4% 


Interest 





on 


caies—com pounded 


Interest on checking accounts on 
batances 


compounded 


ordinary savings ac- 


counts—com pounded quarterly. 


Interest on special savings certifi- 


semi-annually, 


The Munsey Trust Co. 


Munsey Building 
Pa. Ave. Bet. 12th & 14th Sts., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Claims of Patent for Parking Lamps Held Valid 
As Combination of Old Elements With Improvement 


: 
| 
| 
: 


Another Design Ruled 


Invalid in Decision 


Device Declared Limited So As 
Not to Include All T-Shaped 


Structures. 


AnGus R. Gross v. Harry O. Norris, | 
TRADING As H. O. Norris & Sons; Dis- 
TRict Court, MARYLA&D, No. Eq. 1147. 
Design patent No. 57640 and claims 

4, 5 and 6 of reissue mechanical patent 

No. 15782, granted to Gross, involving 


parking lamps for automobiles, were, in 
this suit, held invalid and valid, respec- 
tively, and the mechanical partent was 
infringed. 
Alexander 
D. C., and Coleman, 


& Dowell, 
Fell, 


Washington, 
Morgan & 


Brune, Baltimore, for plaintiff; Charles | 


Lee Merriken, for defendant. 

The validity of the third claim of the 
patent in suit was adjudicated by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of this Circuit 
in Gross vs. Frank, 293 Fed. 702. The 
original patent, No. 1380058 was granted 
May 31, 1921, on an application filed 
August 4, 1902. It covers a parking 
light to be attached to the fender of an 
automobile. 


Parking Light 
Is Described 


The third claim thereof is as follows: 
“3. In a parking light, a tubular sup- 
porting member having its upper 
formed with a bayonet slot for engage- 


- form of the mechanical structure. 
is claimed that the defendant in- 


nica not only claims 3 to 6 of the 
reissue patent, but also the design pat- 
ent. The charge of infringement as to 
the reissued patent is not denied. The 
defense as to both is based mainly upon 
the alleged invalidity of the patents in 
suit. 

The character of the invention covered 
by the mechanical patent is described 
correctly (except as may be hereinafter 
modified), in the following excerpts from 
the specification: 

“This invention is a novel fender light 

‘parking light’ for use on automobiles 
onl its object is to provide a small, ef- 
fective electric light which can be readily 
attached to the fender of an automobile, 
or to other desired support, and does 
not require sny skilled 
so doing; and which light will be very 


simple in construction and will permit | 


ready access to the lamp for removal 


thereof in case of breakage; and which | 


| can be readily taken down or set up. 


; neat and attractive in appearance. 


end | 


ment with the pin of a lamp shank and | 


having an integral exterior suporting 
flange adapted to rest upon the top of 
the fender; means for clamping 
flange to a fender; a small T-shaped 
casing comprising a 
open at its opposite ends and a depend- 
ing tubular 
scope over the upper end of the tubular 
supporting member above the flange; 
multi-faceted lenses secured in and pro- 


| socket member, 
the | 


cylindrical body | 


“An essential novel feature of the 
lamp is the small metal T-shaped body 
and projecting multi-faceted lenses 
each end thereof, such multi-faceted 
lenses causing diffusion of the rays of 
the light sideways as well as forward, 


light. 

“For a practical efficient light 
casing is only about 11: 
1 inch in diameter, so that it is small 
and unobstrusive, and at the same time 
The 
lenses afford most effective fore and aft 
light when the lamp is burning. If the 
lamp should burn out, or if it is desired 
to inspect it, it only necessary to 
loosen a screw, lift the casing off the 
and remove, inspect and 
replace the lamp in the socket, slip the 
casing back over the lamp, see that the 
easing is propely turned that 


is 


so 


| lenses are properly located fore and aft, 


T-portion adapted to tele- | 


jecting beyond each end of the casing; | 


a socket screw for fastening the T-por- 
tion of the casing to the upper end of 
socket member of the outer end of said 
screw being substantially flush with the 
exterior of the part in which it 
threaded, an insulating block fixedly se- 
cured in the lower end of the tubular 


is 


block for making electrical contact with 
the eontacts in the shank of a lamp 
when the latter is inserted in the upper 
end of the socket member, the parts 
being so proportioned that the lamp is 


both lenses, substantially as described.” 


and then tighten the screw.” 


Double Patenting 
Held Doubtful 


This court is of course bound by the | 


decison in the Frank case, and its prov- 
ince is limited to a consideration of such 


; new matters in the case at bar as were 


not before the court in the prior action. 
Two differences have already been no- 
ticed. The design patent was net men- 


: : ar | tioned, and the reissued patent did not 
supporting member; and means in said | 


exist at the time of the earlier case. The 


| defendant moves for the election by the 


| plaintiff between the design and the re- 


The Circuit Court of Appeals in its | 


opinion filed November 6, 1923, made the 
following statement: 


“It is not shown in the record that | 


any prior light had been produced with 


a small metal T-shaped body and pro- } 


jecting faceted lenses in cach end 
thereof, as in the case of the plaintiff’s 
light. This .was 


the essentially novel | 


feature of the pliantiff’s invention, and | 


what made his light a success was the 
small T-shaped casing with the pro- 
jecting multi-faceted lenses in each end 
thereof. No one had previously 
ceived thies idea, and used a lense with 
multi-faceted lenses on such a casing for 
the purpose desired, with the result that 
the projections and the facets on each 
side threw the rays of the light side- 
Ways as well as forward. greatly magni- 
fying the size of the light. 
real cotnribution to the prior art, was 
novel in character, calling for inventive 


genius, and had not theretofore been 
anticipated.” 


Original Letters 
Were Surrendered 

Thereafter on December 24, 1923, the 
plaintiff, in view of this statement in the 
Opinion, surrendered the original letters 
patent, and applied for a reissue thereof 
with thre additional claims, 4, 5 and 6, 


No. 15782 on March 4, 
5, and 6 are as follows: 

“4, For a parking light, 
shaped casing having 
Opposite ends, and projecting 
faceted lenses secured in said openings 


1924. 


a small 


openings in its 


casing and means for attac hing same to 
an automobile fender; substantially 
described. ; 

“3. In a parking light, a member 
adapted to be attached to a fender; a 
small T-shaped casing having openings 
in its opposite ends and 


each end of the casing; and means for 
securing the casing on the said member, 
substantially as described. 

“6. In a_ parking light, a tubular 
member; means for securing the mem- 
ber to a fender; a small T- shaped casing 


having openings at its opposite ends | 


and multi-faceted lenses secured in and 
projecting beyond each end of the caw- 
ing; means fo rfastening the T of the 
casing to the upper end of the said 


con- | 


1 Co. 


multi-faceted | 
lenses secured in and projecting beyond | 


| 876; Williams 
Mfg. 


This was a 
| patents for the 
1 Co., 


| and a mechanical patent relate to dif- 
| ferent subject matter. 


| the same article of manufacture, 


| 220 Fed. 
and was granted Reissued Letters Patent ; 
Claims 4, | 

| Fed. 
Tr. | 2 
multi- | 
| whose 
and projecting beyond each end of the 


as | 


| to cover 





member, and insulated means connecic od | 


with said member for making electrical 
contact with the terminals of a lamp in 
the casing, substantially as described.” 

The present suit involves the four 
claims of the reissued patent above set 
out and also Design Patent No. 57640 
which was granted April 26, 1921, on an 
applichation filed October 19, 1920, It 
thus appears that the original letters 
patent were applied for prior to the ap- 
plication for the design patent, but were 
issued after the design patent. The de- 
Sign patent covers an ornamental de- 
sign for parking lights for automobiles, 
¢oncerning which the specification states 
that the striking features of the d design 
are the T-shaped casing and projecting 
jeweled ends. The drawing in the de- 
Sign patent is substantially similar to 
the drawing filed as a part of the speci- 
fication of the original paent, illustrating 


| seem, 
approximately in axial alinement with | double patenting, the later patent would | 


be disposed of without the necessity of | 





| Net after taxes, ete. 


issued patents, 
against double 
however, 


relying upon the rule 
patenting. It would 
that if it is a case of 


election. 

Under the rule laid down in Miller vs. 
Eagle Manufacturing Company, 151 U. 
S. 186, the mechanical patent, both in its 
original and reissued form, would fall, 


since it was issued after the design pat- . 


ent, although first applied for. But it 
difficult to understand how a situa- 
tion of double patenting can arise in the 
case of a design and of a mechanical 


is 


| patent applicable to the same device, not- 


withstanding certain statements in the 
books to the contrary. Luminous Unit 
vs. Freeman-Sweet Co., 249 Fed. 
Calk Co. vs. Neverslip 
Co., 136 Fed. 210; affirmed on ap- 
peal (upon another ground), 145 Fed. 
9238. There may be double patenting 
when two patents for the same mechan- 
ical structure are sought, as in Miller vs. 
Eagle Mfg. Co., supra, and when 
same design are applied 
for, as in Faris ws. Patsy Frok & Romper 
273 Fed. 900. But a design patent 


The first 
tains to the appearance while the second 
relates to the mechanical structure of a 
device, 
sign and a mechanical patent covering 
exist. Ashley vs. Weeks-Numan 
899; Dietz vs. Burr 
Co., 243 Fed. 592; Bayley 
Standart Art Glass Co., 249 
Baker vs. Hughes-Evans Co., 
oT, Tt true that a design 


& Stark- 
weather 
Sons vs. 
47k; 
70 Fed. 


IS 


patent cannot be used to protect a me- | 


chanical function, or 
configuration 
alone, and whose 
ter of no consequence. Theodore W. Fos- 
ter & Bro. Co. Tilden-Thurber 
200 Fed. 54. Yet if an attempt is made 


an article 
its utility 


to cover 
affects 


Vs. 


of patents, double patenting does not re- 


| sult for the reason that the design pat- | 
Co | Ine. v. 


894. | 


ent is invalid. Ferd Messmer Mfg. 
vs. Albert Pick & Co., 251 Fed. 
Again an attempt to secure patents of 


both sorts may prove abortive when the | 
; information disclosed in the first patent | 
| is so full as to deprive the second of the 

| first | 
give such precise infor- | 


quality of invention. 
published may 
mation of the character of the article 
to which it is attached that there 
be no invention in a Jater 
patent pertaining to it; 
pender Co, vs. 


A 


design 


mechanical 
President Sus- 
Maewilliam, 238 Fed. 433; 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


1927 
a 
211,55 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses .... 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 


seeeee 


190,7 
800.6% i 
Net after rents 
Average miles operated 
Operating ratio 


2944 AQ 


70.2 


' claims of a later 


mechanism for | 


| ent, the parking light is described as 
comprising a | 


in | | 
| cylindrical body cpen at its opposite ends 


the | 


inches long, and | specification 


| in appearance the 
; light; 


| Such 
which did not involve the design patent. | 
The Frank lamp is not so easily con- | 


two 


per- | 


and it is well settled that a de- | 


may co- | 
Co., } 


& | 


appearance is a mat- | 


Co., | 


such a structure by both kinds ! 


3897, 


can | 


Pere Marquette Railway. 
February 


District Court Passes 


On Double Patenting 


Failure to Describe Invention 
Will Furnish Grounds for 
Reissue. 


and a diagrammatic drawing, filed as 


part of the speciScation of a mechanical | 


doubtless anticipate the 
design. These, how- 
instances of double pat- 


patent, may 
ever, are not 
enting. 


Design Patent 
Declared Invalid 


The defendant further contends that 
the design patent in suit is invalid be- 
cause it necessarily involves the me- 
chanical structure of a parking light, and 
involves nothing else. As appears from 
claim 3 of the reissued mechanical pat- 
“a 
T-shaped 


small casing 


and a dependent tubular T- portion ware 


multi-faceted lenses secured in and pro- | 


and greatly magnifying the size of the | jecting beyond each end of the casing. 


The drawing accompanying the specifi- 
cation portrays a lamp very similar to 
the drawing of the design patent. 
of the design patent de- 
clares that 
design are a T-shaped casing and pro- 
jecting jeweled ends.” When it is borne 
in mind that the shape and size of the 
lamp are important elements of the me- 
chanical invention, it is apparent that 
the design patent approaches very nearly 
to the subject matter of the mechanical 
structure. Nevertheless it is quite easy 


| to imagine a design of a fender light in- 


4 volving a T-shaped casing with jeweled 
the | , 


ends of such beauty and originality as 
to be the fit subject of a separate patent. 
It so happens that the defendant’s Vic- 
tor Parking Light very closely resembles 
plaintiff’s parking 
yet the resemblance might be 
much less pronc ..ced without avoiding 
infringement of the mechanical patent. 
was the fact in the Frank case 


fused with the plaintifi’s lamp by an 
ordinary observer or purchaser, and 
therefore perhaps it did not infringe the 
design patent under the rule laid down 
in Gorham Co. vs. White, 14 Wall., 511. 
Yet it did infringe the plaintiff’s me- 
chanical patent. The defendant’s con- 
tention that the design patent is invalid 
is applicable tO structure only, cannot 
be sustained. 


Design Patent Fails 


| Of Invention 


Nevertheless the design patent fails 
on the score of invention. The test of 
invention in such a patent is the same 
as in mechanical patents, 
new invention within the range of the 
ordinary routine observer ? 
Tron Co. vs. Wm. M. 
Fed. 126. 
the design patent must relate to sub- 
ject matter ap-. 
courts have looked with greater leniency 


Crane Co., 235 


upon them than patents for other inven- | 


& Haff vs. R. Wallace 
209 Fed. 223, neverthe- 

be “originality 
mechanical skill is 
Smith vs. Whitman 
Dietz vs. Burr 


tions, Dominick 
& Sons Mfg. Co., 
less there must 
beauty. Mere 
sufficient.” 

Co., supra; 
weather Co., 
& Romper Co., 


supra. Bearing this rule 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 
~" the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D. C. N. D (S. D., 
E. D. W. OD.)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals;Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
decisions in patent cases. 


Des. 43459, Kellner 
ncekties, suits filed Dec. 18, 1926, D. C., E. 
D. Pa., Doe. 3889, Franklin Knitting Mills, 
Belmont Mfg. Co. Doe. 3891, Frank- 
lin Knitting Mills, Ine., v. J. Seidman (D. 
Seidman’s Sons). Doc. 3893, Franklin Knit- 
ting Mills, Ine., v. I. M. Silmore et al. (Sil- 
more & Andrews). Doc. 3895, Franklin 
Mills, Inc., v. Eagle Knitting Mills. Doe. 
Franklin Knitting Mills, Ine., v. L. Ef- 
fenberg (Diamond Knitting Mills). Doe. 
30699, Franklin Knitting Mills, Ine. v. C. 
Seidman & Co. Doc. 3921, Franklin Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., v. N. Fleisher et al. (Pearl 
Knitting Mills). Same, suit filed Nov. 24, 
1926. D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 2828, Franklin 
Knitting Mills, Inc., v. F. Loeser & Co., Ine. 
Same, suit filed Decl, 1926, D. C., E. D. N. 
Y., Doc. 2839, Franklin Knitting Mills, Inc., 
v. Gropper Knitwear Corp. 


& Worms, Knitted 


Parking 
Lamps 


| Office 


| ends 


| and invention. 


The | 


“the strikin~ features of the | 
| plication but a delibe 


| Circuit Court of Appeals rendered 


| the essentially novel 
| lamp. 


Strause Gas | projecting joweled ends. 
"htt. . | which will justify a reissue need not 
While it has been said that | necessarily be a mistake of fact. 


Court Topliff vs. 
v.ntly trivial and the | ores Saat P 


and | 
in- | 
Saddle | |; a : : a 
; | reissue if seasonably applied for. 
& Stark- | vy SPP 

supra; Faris vs. Patsy Frok | the patent in suit differed as to its suffi- 
| ciency and weight, it is not surprising 
| that the petitioncr f 
| comprehend the nature of his invention. 
| 


| Recital of Prior Art 
| Held Lacking 


! new matters in the 


| dence consisting, 


| the patent 


| be 


| right angles thcrewith, was 


in mind, it is not possible to find inven- 
tion in the design patent in suit par- 
ticularly when its limited scope is re- 
membered. 


It is true that the disclosure of the 
design in the drawing attached to the 
specification of the mechanical patent 
previously filed did not necessarily act 
as an anticipation of the design patent, 
nor as a disclaimer or an abandonment 
thereof, since both applications of the 
inventor were pending in the Patent 
at the same time, Thomson- 
Houston Electric Co. vs. Elmira & H. 
Ry. Co., 71 Fed. 396; Bayley & Sons Vs. 
Standart Art Glass Co. 249 Fed. 478, 
but at any rate the inventor started with 
the small T- shaped casing with jeweled 
involved in the valid mechanical 
patent. There was left to him to create 
only such an arrangemen: of this subject 
matter as would comprise both beauty 
He was entitled neither 


to the T-shaped nor to the jew eled ends 


| as original parts of a beautiful —_— 
What he producc1 resembles very much | 
| the well known plumber’ s T, 


from which 
it differs only in the addition of the 
lenses and in a slight tapering towards 
the end of the cylindrical cross piece of 
the T. Certainly such a 
easily within the abilit: 
draftsman. 
did not rise to the dignity of invention, 
and the design patent must be held 
invalid. . 


Cites Other Claims 
Of Invalidity 


The defendant also claims that 
reissued mechanical patent is inv alid be- 
cause (1) the application for it was not 
filed until more than two years after the 
issuance of the original patent and (2) 
there was no mistake in the original ap- 
rate abandonment 
of the new matter subseque ntly claimed. 
The original patent wit three claims 
was issued May 31, 1921. Infringement 
soon followed and in October, 1921, the 
plaintiff filed a bill against Frank for 
infringement of claim 5. The suit was 
dismissed by the District Court, but an 
appeal was promptly taken : 
ent was sustained by a decision of the 
on 
November 6, 1923. as = plain- 
tiff, applied on December 24, 925, for a 
reissue of the patent and a in claims 


| 4, 5 and 6 in order to incorporate that 


which was called by the appellate court 
feature of the 
The delay of more than two 
years is thus satisfactorily explained. 
The plaintiff could not have applied for 
the reissue pending the appeal because 
in the meantime the patent had been de- 
clared invalid by the trial court and be- 


cause a surrendered patent cannot be | 
| enforced while an application for review 


is pending. Burrell vs. Hackley, 35 Fed. 
833; Coffield vs. Fletcher Mfg. Co., 167 
Fed. 321; Maitland vs. V. B. Goetz Mfg. 
Co., 86 Fed. 124. The special circum- 


| stances of the case take it out of the 
| general rule that a delay for more than 
| two years invalidates a broadened 
| issue. Topliff vs. Topliff, 145 U. S., 171. 
the | 
| plaintiff deliberately abandoned the sub- 


Te- 


The defendant also insists that 


stance of the new claims, since the idea 
involved was expressly set out in the 


a ta | statement in the specification of the de- 
that is, is the | 


sign patent that the striking feature of 


the design was a T-shaped casing and 


But a mistake 


The 
Topliff, 
supra, comments upon the difficulty in 
the preparation of the specification and 
claims of a patent, and indicates that 


’ 
the failure of an inventor to describe his 


invention with requisite certainty, or to 


expfess a claim so as fully to cover an | 


invention, will furnish ground for the 
Since 
the learned courts, which passed upon 


himself did not fully 


It remains to determine whether the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, if the other 
case at bar had been 
present in the prior record, would have 
declared the patent invalid. They con- 
sist of the new claims 4, 5 and 6 in the 
reissted patent, and certain new evi- 
for the most part, of 
patents in the prior art. The opinion in 
Gross vs. Frank gives no recital of the 
prior art in detail. The record ‘shows, 
howevey, that a considerable number of 
prior patents were brought to the atten- 
tion of the court. For instance, it was 
shown that a T-shaped parking light for 
the fender of an automobile was old in 
to Lacerda of 1917. The 
light in this lamp was contained in a 


| cylindrical metal body, wheze open ends, 
| front 


and rear, were provided with 
glasses, whereby the rays of light would 
directed forwardly and rearwardly. 
Attached to the cylindrical body, and at 
a hollow 
supporting member which formed the 
vertical piece of the T. But the lamp 
did not have jeweled lenses and was con- 
siderably larger than the Gross lamp. 
Such lenses, however, were quite com- 
mon for decorative purposes in connec- 
tion with incandescent electric lights, 
and were specifically used in automo- 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


2 


“ 


Months 
1926 
5,403,806 | 
608,123 
6,444,829 | 
442,998 | 
1,477,485 | 
2,494,771 
4,744,226 | 
1,700,603 | 
392,124 | 
1,306,071 | 
1,148,058 


1926 
2,753,966 
272.385 
3,227,538 
202 326 


1927 
5,514,071 
484,213 
6,353,536 
463,303 
1,494,680 
2,406,439 
4,717,068 
1,636,468 
381,487 
1,253,601 
1,117.925 
2,244.49 
74.2 


920,067 
202,459 
715.581 
700. 51 1 


71.5 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railway. 
February 
1927 
2,309,149 
225,113 
2,618,337 
369,190 
$75,521 
897,402 
2,245,260 
373,077 
148,400 
224,584 
602.257 
251.46 


2 
2 


Months 
1926 1926 
2,398,865 

229,387 


1927 
4,686,030 
478,167 
2,709,239 5,334,113 
360,344 773,768 
829,507 1,793,282 
$89,219 1,884,902 
2,184,537 4,663,186 
524,702 670,927 
167,100 309,000 
357.602 361,832 
791504 = =1,218,778 
231.46 251.46 
80.6 87.4 


481,369 
5,461,748 

736,689 
1,599,530 
1,825,398 
4,368,926 | 
1, pen.oss 4 


1,5" 


result was | 
of the routine | 
The patentee’ s contribution ! 


the j; 


.nd the pat- | 


as Reported to 


1927 
4,815,023] 1, 


2, 
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QYLLABL are printed in such forn form that they | can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 inches, 
usually employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


ADMIRALTY: Jurisdiction: Non-maritime Contracts.—A court of admiralty 

has no jurisdiction to determine matters of a non-maritime nature. It, 
therefore, cannot take cognizance of agreements not in themselves maritime.— 
Yone Suzuki & Co, et al. v. Central Argentine Ry. Ltd., ct al. (District Court, 
Southern District of New York.)—Index II, Page 291, Col. 1. 


ADMIRALTY: Jurisdiction: Non-maritime Subjects——Court of admiralty can- 
not retain jurisdiction to dispose of non-maritime subjects for purpose of 
doing complete justice after manner of courts of equity—Yone Suzuki & Co. 
et al. v. Central Argentine Ry. Ltd., et al. (District Court, Southern District 
of New York.)—Index II, Page 291, Col. 1. 
Trial: Remarks of Judge on Evidence or Witnesses.—An 
instruction, in prosecution for conspiracy, wherein judge expressed opinion 
yf evidence, held, to amount to argument for conviction and necessitated re- 
versal.—Cook v.~ United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)— 


Index II, Page 291, Col. 7 
Fy VIDENCE: Presumptions: Rebuttal of Presumptions of Fact.—A sane per- 
son is presumed to intend natural consequences of his act, and if evidence 
in a case shows that a party intentionally killed himself then presumption 
against suicide vanishes but if the circumstances are consistent with any other 
reasonable hpyothesis that of suicide is excluded.—Mutual Life, Ins. Co. of 
New York v. Hatten (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.) Intex II, Page 
286, Col. 2 


((RIMINAL LAW: 


A 


NEW TRIAL: Grounds: Vedrict Contrary to Evidence.—Under Federal rule 

as to direction of verdicts the question is for the jury where evidence on 
a fact matter is of such character that reasonable men in an impartial and 
fair exercise of their judgment may honestly reach different conclusions.— 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York v. Hatten (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th 
Circuit.) —Index II, Page 286, Col. 2 


RINCIPAL AND AGENT: Relation: Declarations of Agent.—Evidence of 
what one says or does out of court is not admissible to prove his agency 
for another or scope of such agency.—Durant Motor Co. v. Georgia Florida 
Motor Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit.)—Index II, Page 290, Col. 7 


RECEIV. ERS: Nature and Grounds of Receivership: Discretion of Court.— 

Appointment of receiver being remedy of harsh nature, power of appoint- 
ment is exercised by courts only in cases where failure to do so would place 
petitioner in danger of suffering irreparable loss or injury.—Wright v. Pur- 


nell et al., etc. (District Court, Western District of Michigan.)—Index II, Page 
291, Col. 5. 


ECEIVERS: Nature and Grounds of Receiv ership: Pendente Lite—Charges 
of immorality held not to justify appointment of receiver pendente lite.— 


Wright v. Purnell et al., ete. (District Court, Western District of Michigan. )— 
Index II, Page 290, Col. 5. 


= HIPPING: Carriage of Goods: Bills of Lading.—Under the law of Argentine 
Republic, England and United States an indorsee of a bill of lading in- 
corporating provisions of charter party has benefit only of those provisions of 
charter which relate to cargo, and, therefore, cannot resort to a cesser clause 
in charter party to avoid liability for demurrage.—Yone Suzuki & Co. et al. 
v. Central Argentine Ry. Ltd., et al. (District Court, Southern District of New 
York.)—Index II, Page 291, Col. 1. 


HIPPING: Charters: Receiving Cargo—cCharter provision, “cargo to be 

taken from alongside by the consignee as quickly as steamer can deliver 

but in no case at less than one thousand tons per running day,” expressly im- 

poses on consignee the obligation to take not less than one thousand tons per 

. —Yone Suzuki & Ca. et al. v. Central Argentine Ry. Ltd., et al. (District 
C Brt, Southern District of New York.)—Index II, Page 291, Col. 1. 


earn Demurrage: Delay in Unloading.—Appeallant is not entitled to 

recover amount of demurrage claimed if it was entirely practicable for it 
to obviate any delay beyond lay days by incurring and charging against appel- 
lees an expense substantially less than amount of demurrage claimed for 
avoidable delay.—Yone Suzuki & Co. et al. v. Central Argentine Ry. Ltd., et al. 
(District Court, Southern District of New York.)—Index II, Page 291, Col. 1 


Patents 


P- ATENTS: Reissue: Parking Lamp: Validity: Infringement.—Claims 4, 5 and 

6, reissued Patent No. 15782, to Gross, for parking lamp, consisting of T- 
shaped casing with openings in opposite ends, projecting multifaceted lenses 
and means for attaching to fender, tubular member and insulated means for. 
making electrical contact with lamp terminals, held valid as combination of 
old elements with improved result as well as new elements such as teachings 
as to placing lamp, removal and replacing of bulbs, attaching means, ete., 
producing device of economic advantages; and as limited so as not to include 
all T-shaped structures with projecting lenses, held: Infringed.—Gross _ vy. 
Norris (District Court of Maryland.)—Index II, Page 290, Col. 1. 





pat ENTS: Design Patent: Utility: Beauty: Double Patenting.—Attempt to 

protect mechanical function or to cover an article whose configuration af- 
fects its utility alone, and whose appearance is a matter of no consequence, by 
mechanical and design patents, does not constitute double patenting, since de- 


sign patent is invalid.—Gross v. Norris (District Court of Maryland.)—Index 
II, Page 290, Col. 1. 


PATENTS: Design Patent: Validity: Parking Lamp.—Design Patent No. 
57640, issued to Gross, for parking light, held: Invalid, 
invention, since mere mechanical skill is ee —Gross v. 

Court of Maryland.)—Index II, Page 290, Col. 


as not disclosing 
Norris (District 





ATENTS: Reissue: Delay: Excuse: Appeal From Decree Against Original. 


~ehdion of mechancial patent was not invalidated on ground of delay 
for more than two years where delay was due to pending appeal from deci- 
sions against validity of original patent.—Gross v. 


Norris (District Court of 
Maryland.)—Index II, Page 290, Col. 1. 


Eee 
vs. Frank show 
Shaw or Hamm lg um: 


bile fender lights in a. sd de i ha Wald a Be AA ae oe patent to Shaw ! 
of 1915. The Shaw lamp was attached 
beneath the forward end of the front 
fender of an automobile to illuminate ; 
the front wheels. Projecting jeweled | with projecting jeweled ends would have 
lenses were inserted, one in the front | heen produced. 
and one in the side of the fender. The | 
bicycle lantern, covered by the patent | 
to Hamm of 1897, was fitted with col- | 
ored jewels mounted on opposite sides 
of the metal case or frame of the lamp. | 
These citations from the record in Gross 
| 
| 


in the Lacerda lamp, and the latter had 
been: reduced in size, a T- shaped casing 


Art Contained 
Illustrations 
The prior 


art, as described in the 
Frank case, also contained a number of 
illustrations of means for connecting 
lamps with automobile fenders or other 
devices, e. g. the British patent to Aron 
of 1912 and the United States patents 
to Stender and to Parsche of the same 
year. It is not necessary to discuss the 
details of these patents for the plain- 
tiff does not claim that there was any- 
thing novel in Gross’ method of attach- 
ing the casing of his lamp to the body 
of the fender. 

With these eaenate of the prior art 
before it, the ( 
decided that the Gross patent could be 
sustained on two grounds. It held, in 
the first place, as set. out above, that 
there was such novelty and utility in 
the plaintiff’s device as to entitle him to 
a pateni, and in the second place fur- 
ther decla ured: 

To be continued 
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Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railroad. 

Months 

1926 
3,588,001 
10 
3,947,840 
288,529 
964,293 
1,431,534 
2,797,092 
1,150,748 
189,591 
961,099 
644.348 
459.79 
70.9 


February 2 
1926 
983,363 1,740,316 
5 6 
1,914,688 
141,288 
361,148 
686,294 
1,244,517 
670,121 
94,795 
575,313 
413,260 
459.79 
65.0 


1927 
3,785,856 
6 
133,490 4,095,204 

150,948 330, 

349,759 3 
693,944 
1,257,270 
882,220 
99,406 
782,765 
667,568 
460.57 


397 
732,75 31 
1,436,050 
2,615,933 
1,479,271 
198,812 
1,280,385 
1,024,118 
460.57 
63.9 


Oe 


in the issue of 


| agency for another 


ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON OFFICIAL Aumpority ONLY 
AND WitrHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Agency 


Agreements 


Acts Out of Court 
Held Not Admissible 


In Proving Agency 


Appellate Court Reverses 


Judgment in Case Involv- 
Agency for Au- 
tomobile. 


DurANt Motor Co. or Nbeffi JERSEY, 
PLAINTIFF I1& Error, V. GEORGIA FLor- 
1pA Motor Co.; Circuit CourT OF AP- 
PRALS, FIFTH CIRCUIT, No. 4866. 
Evidence of what one says or does out 

of court is not admissible to prove his 

or the scope of such 
agency, the court held in this review 


| yeversing the judgment of the District 
| Cotrt, Southern District of Florida. 


| borne, and Cyril C. 


J. C. Cooper and J. C. Cooper, jr. 
(Cooper, Knight, Adair, Cooper and Os- 
Copp also on the 
plaintiff in error; G. M. 


brief), for 


| Powell for defendant in error. 


Judge Walker delivered the opinion 


| of the court (Walker, Bryan and Fos- 
; ter, Circuit Judges), as follows: 


This was an action by the defendant iv 


| error, Georgia Florida Motof Company, 


a corporation (herein called the plain- 


tiff), against the plaintiff in error, Du- 


; rant Motor Company of 


New Jersey 


| (herein called the defendant), to recover 


the amount alleged to have been paid 


| by plaintiff upon request of defendant, 


| which, as authorized thereby, was 


the plaintiff 


pursuant to a contract between them 
re- 

In the trial 
in evidence a 


scinded by the defendant. 
introduced 


| written contract, dated July 20, 1928, 
| the form of a proposition by detvadiuat 


| to plaintiff, 


signed in the name of the 


former by L. H. Baker, sales manager, 


: Atlanta District, and accepted by plain- 
| tiff. 


That instrument contained nothing 


which is relied on to support the claim 


| beth, N. 
| jection 


| between six individuals, whereby 
! of them agreed to liquidate 


| “This agreement 


| to bring in a verdict in favor 





} consenting 





PATE INTS: Reissue: Insufficiency-of Original Description.—Failure of inven- 

tor to doneribe his invention with requisite certainty will furnish grounds 
for reissue if seasonably applied for oe v. Norris (District Court of | 
Maryland.)—Index II, Page 290, Col. 


and contained the following 

“There are no verbal agree- 
ments or understandings affecting this 
agreement. This agreement is not 
valid until signed by a duly authorized 
representative of this company at Eliza- 
J.” Over the defendant’s ob- 
the court admitted in evidence 
a written contract, dated July 19, 1923, 
some 
specified 


asserted, 
provisions: 


debts of the plaintiff. 
Provisions of Contract. 

That contract contained the following: 
to become a part of 
contract dated July * * * 1925, between 
Georgia-Florida Motor Company of 
Jacksonville, Fla., and the Durant Motor 
Company of New Jersey.” The signa- 


tures of the parties to that agreement Y 
; were witnessed by G. W. Alger. 


Over the defendant’s objections the \y 
court permitted William Fisher, a wit- 
ness for the plaintiff, to state what G. 
W. Alger, who we: 2 traveling agent 


| of the defendant, said and did in the ne- 
| gotiations which resulted in the execu- 
| tion of the last mentioned contract. 


The 
court denied a motion of the defandant, 
made after all the evidence had been 
introduced, that the jury be instructed 
of the 
defendant. 

The theory advanced in behalf of the 
plaintiff is that it was entitled to re- 
cover from the defendant the amount 
paid pursuant to the terms of the above 


| mentioned written contract dated July 


19, 1923. In the absence of other com- 


| petent evidence tending to prove that G, 
|W. 


Alger was authorized to bind the de- 


| fendant by consenting to that contract, 


the above mentioned testimony of Fisher 
as to what Alger said and did in the 
negotiations which resulted in the execu- 
tion of that contract was not admissible 
over defendant’s objection, as evidence 


| of what one says or does out of court 


is not admissible to prove his agency for 
another or the scope of such agency. 
Acted in Negotiations. 

That testimony indicated that in the 
negotiations mentioned Alger acted in 
behalf of defendant, but did not tend to 
prove that he claimed to have authority 
to bind the defendant by consenting to 
the contract dated July 19 or any pro- 
vision of it. The testimony of Alger 
and other witnesses was without cone 


| flict to the effect that Alger was with- 


out authority to bind the defendant by 
to that contract. No evi- 

dence adduced tended to prove that the 
defendant by any authorized agent or 
representative consented to the above 
mentioned agreement dated July 19, 
1923, becoming a part of the above mene 
tioned contract dated July 20, 1923, con- 


that if the jewels of the trary to express provisions contained in 


had been employ ed |} 


the instrument evidencing that contract, 
or that anyone authorized to bind the 
defendant in that regard requested the 


| payment of the amounts sought to be 


recovered, or that in any way the de- 


| fendant became obligated for amounts 


| charge to 


tircuit Court of Appeals | 


paid pursuant to the above mentioned 
contract between strangers to it. It fole 
lows that the court erred in refusing to 
give the above’ mentioned requested 
the jury. Because of the 
errors mentioned the judgment is re- 
versed, and the cause is remanded with 
direction that a new trial be granted, 
Reversed. 

March 
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Coal 


Shipments 


Southern Argentine 
Railw: ay Loses Suit 


Court Fixes Responsibility for 
Delay in Discharging at 
Buenos Aires. 


YONE Suzuki & Co., ET AL., LIBELLANTS, 
v. CENTRAL ARGENTINE Ry., LTp., RE- 
SPONDENT, GANO MooRE AND GANO 
Moore Coan Mintne Co., INc., RE- 
SPONDENTS IMPLEADED; DISTRICT COURT, 
SouTHERN District, New York, A. 
78-25. 

Under the laws #f the Argentine Re- 
public and the United States it was held 
in this case that an endorsee of a bill of 
lading, incorporating the provisions 
of a charter party, has the benefit only 
of those provisions of the charter which 
relate to the cargo, and therefore, can 
not resort to a cesser clause in the char- 
ter party to avoid liability for demur- 
rage. 

Hunt, Hill & Betts, by G. C. Sprague, 


. hier libellants Suzuki & Co.; Burlingham, 
+ Veeder, Masten & Fearey, by J. G. Galey, 


Nederlandsche Ameri- 
kaansche, Stoomvaarts Mattschappij; 
Carter, Carter & Phillips, by Robert 
Phillips, for libellant Luckenbach Steam- 
ship .Co.; Kirlin, Woolsey, Campbell, 


for libellants 


Hickox & Keating, by E. S. Murphy, for | 


respondent Central Argentine Railway, 
Ltd.; W. A. Hill, by Richard Townsend, 
for respondent Gano Moore Coal Mining 
Co., Inc. 

Central Argentine Railway 
Held Liable for Demurrage 

Judge William Bondy delivered 
opinion of the court, saying: 

Four libels against the Central 
gentine Railway, Limited, for demur- 
rage and expenses incurred in discharg- 
ing coal at Buenos Aires were consoli- 
dated and tried together. 

The Central Argentine Railway Com- 
pany bought coal c. i. f. from 
Moore Company. Thereafter Gano Moore 
Company entered into a charter party 
with each libellant for the transporta- 
tion of the coal from Hampton Roads 
to Buenos Aires. 

Each charter party contained a cesser 
clause providing that the liability of the 
charterer should terminate as soon as 
the cargo is loaded and the freight paid, 


the 


Ar- ! 


Gano | 





and that the steamer should have a lien | 


upon the cargq for all freight, demur- through the channel. 


rage and all sums of money which may | 
become due the steamer under the con- | 


tract of affreightment. 

In the 
was issued to Gano Moore Company a 
bill of lading providing for the delivery 
of the coal to order or asigns, he or they 


paying freight for the same as per char- 


ter party, all the terms and exceptions 
of which were incorporated by reference 
in the bills of lading. 


| berth or not, cargo to be taken 


( 
THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30, 1927. 


Prohibition 


Navigation 


Consignee of Coal Cargoes Not Relieved of Liability 
For Demurrage by Release of Charterer of Vess sels 


nize the lien but expressly provide 
remedies to enforce rights given by rea- 
son of the lien and expressly impose a 
liability in personam on the consignee. 

The coal was owned by and carried 
for the benefit of the railway company. 
It directed and accepted delivery under 
bills of lading which incorporated the 
terms of charter parties expressly giv- 
ing the steamers a lien upon the cargoes 
for demurrage and all sums which may 
become due the steamers under the 
contract of affreightment, and_ the 
libellants delivered the coal without as- 
serting their right to apply for the em- 
bargo of the coal or to demand a de- 
posit thereof. 


Railroad Promised to Pay 


And Is Liable for Charges 

The court, therefore, finds that the 
railway company promised to pay and 
is liable for the demurrage. 
son v. Jesup, 30 Fed. 138; The Hans 
Maersk, 266 Fed. 806; Taylor v. Fall 
River Iron Works, 124 Fed. 826; Suzuki 
v. Central Argentine Ry. Co., 275 Fed. 
54; Carver’s Carriage by Sea, Secs. 603, 
637, 639, 677; Serutton on Charter 
Parties, Arts. 134, 135. 

The charter parties provide that the 
owners agree to freight from Hampton 
Roads to Buenos Aires, or as near there- 
unto as the steamer may safely get and 
always lie afloat, and there deliver the 
full and complete cargo of coal, and 
that the lay days for loading shall com- 
mence from the time the steamer 
ready to load, and the master has given 
notice in writing of such readiness, and 
that lay days for discharging shall com- 
merce 24 hours after arrival at or off 
discharging port, whether steamer is in 
from 
alongside by the consignee named in the 


| bill of lading at port of discharge as 
ean deliver, but in | 


quickly as steamer 
no case at less than 1,000 tons per run- 
ning day, Sundays and _ holidays 


shall be received and delivered along- 
side the steamer where she can load and 
discharge always safely afloat 
reach of her tackles, an. that the 
steamer shall be discharged at such 
wharf as the charterer or its agent may 
designate where steamer may always 
lie afloat. 


At the times ihat the ships reached 


Buenos Aires Roads the water in the 
channel leading to the basins and docks, | 


on account of the direction of the wind, 
was so low that they could not proceed 


The libellants contend that when the 
vessels anchored at Buenos Aires Reads, 


| they were “at or off”? the port of Buenos 


ease of each shipment there | 


| their 


; not begin to run until 


Gano Moore Company paid the freight | 


and, upon payment for the coal, 
dorsed and transferred the bills of lading 
to the railway company, which on the 


en- . the entrance of the South Dock, desig- 


arrival of the ships at Buenos Aires di- | 


rected and accepted delivery thereof. 

The railway company contends that 
all the terms and exceptions of 
charter parties having been incorporated 
in the bills of lading, the provisions of 
the cesser clause inured to the benefit of 
the railway company as assignee of 
Gano Moore Company, and that the 
railway company, therefore, is free from 
all liability for demurrage. 

It bases its contention upon the opin- 
ion of the Federal Court of Appeals of 
the City of Buenos Aires in “The Mon- 
calieri,” 1924 A. M. C. 1012, in which the 
court stated that the cesser clause im- 
plies an agreement to exclude all per- 
sonal action against the shipper or his 
assignees, they succeeding to all the 
shipper’s rights, and that in any case 
the libellants failed to prove that the 
railway company had not supplied suffi- 


-cient cars for the coal and failed to prove 


that the ship had the necessary equip- 
ment to permit her discharge at the 
charter rate. 

There is no reason to believe that any 
Appellate Court in the Argentine will 
consider itself bound by an opinion ren- 
dered without the citation of any au- 
thority and so contrary to the evident 


Aires within the meaning of the charter 
so as to fix the beginning of lay days. 
The respondents contend that the 
vessels had not yet arrived at or off 
discharging port when they 
reached the roads, and that lay days did 
24 hours after 
they reached a point in the South Basin 
of Buenos Aires, immediately opposite 


nated for discharge b ythe railway com- 
pany. 


Ships in Buenos Aires Roads 


the | Held to Have Arrived Off Port 


Although the question presented is not 


, free from difficulties, I find that the ships 


had arrived at or off the port of Buenos 


Aires when they reached the roads and | 
that lay days began 24 hours after they | 


arrived at the roads and were not ex- 


tended during the time that low water, | 


due to the direction of the wind, 
vented them from reaching a place at 
or off the designated berths, notwith- 
standing the roads were 37 kilometers 


! from the basins and docks of the city. 


' Roney v. 


intention of the parties and to the inter- |; 


pretation of the cesser clause by the 


seourts of the leading mercantile coun- 


tries. 
Argentine Law Similar 
To That of United States 


Under the circumstances, I find that 


See Edward T. Stotesbury, 187 Fed. 111; 
Chase, Talbot & Co., 161 Fed. 
309; The “Lake Yelverton,” 300 Fed. 47; 
Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha v. Flack 
& Son, 10 Lloyd’s List Raw Reports, 635, 


637; Sailing Ship “Garston” Company Vv. | 


Hickie, 15 Q. B. D. 580; Rolandis v. Har- 


rison, 9 Ex. 45, 156 English Reprint 189; | 


Nielson v. Wait, 16 Q. B. D. 67. 
This is not inconsistent with the de- | 
cision (1924 A. M. C. 570) overruling | 


exceptions to the allegation that it was 
a general custom of the port of Buenos | 
Aires and the commercial practice there | 


prevailing that a vessel was not an ar- 
rived vessel at her discharging port until 
it had reached its berth in the dock 


' designated by consignee, and that a ves- 


the court did not correctly interpret the | 


meaning of the cesser clause and that 


‘the Argentine law is the same as the law 
‘of the United States and England; 


that 
is, that an endorsee of a bill of lading 
incorporating the provisions of the char- 


‘ter party has the benefit only of those 


provisions of the charter which relate to 
the cargo, and, therefore, cannot resort 
to a cesser clause in the charter party 
to avoid liability for demurrage. (See 
Suzuki v. Central Argentine Railway 
Co., 275 Fed. 54; Taylor v. Fail River 
Tron Works, 124 Fed. 826; Scrutton on 
Charter Parties and Bills of Lading, 
12th Ed., p. 67; Carver’s Carriage by 
Sea, 7th Ed., Secs. 160, 607, 651.) 

It follows that the railway company 
is not relieved by the cesser clause from 
liability for demurrage. 

The respondent contends 


that the 


ships did not have any lien on the car- | 


goes in Buenos Aires and _ that they, 


therefore, did not surrender anything as | 
a consideration on which to base an im- | 


plied promise by the railway 
to pay demurrage. (See Suzuki v. 
gentine Ry. Co., 275 Fed. 54.) 
tention is based on Section 958 of the 
Argentine Commercial Code which pro- 
vides that the master cannot retain 
goods on board as security against 
freight. 

The Argentine laws not only 


company 
Ar- 


recog- 


This con- | 


i Ne t after taxes, etc. 


sel ordered to discharge at Dock Sud, 
South Basin, was not arrived at her dis- 


charging port until she had reached a | 


point in the South Basin 
opposite to the entrance 
Sud, and that lay days did not begin 
until 24 hours after the vessel had 
reached a point in the South Basin im- 
mediately opposite Dock Sud. I merely 
passed on a question of pleading and not 
on the effect of evidence offered in sup- 
port thereof. 

The charters provide that the cargo 


immediately 


shall be taken from alongside by the | 


consignee named in the bill of lading 
at port of discharge, as quickly as 
steamer can deliver, but in no case at 


See Neil- | 


is } 


ex- | 
' cepted, unless used, and that the cargo 


within | 


pre- | 


of the Dock ,; 


Shipper Also to Blame 
For Delay in Loading 


Decision Points Out Inability to 
Pass on Non-Maritime Ques- 
tions Involved. 


less than 1,000 tons per running day. 
The respondent contends that this does 

not mean that the consignee 

ceive at the rate of 1,000 tons per day 


tion was only to receive the cargo 
were not. to be ascertained by 
the quantity of the cargo carried by 
vessel by 1,000, but were regulated by 
| the rate at which the vessels actually 
tendered their cargoes to 
and that the burden of proof of tender 
was on the libellants. 

In the cases under consideration, the 
words “cargo to be taken from along- 
| side by the consignee as quickly as 
steamer can deliver but in no case at 
| less than 1,000 tons per running day” 
expressly impose on the consignee the 
tons That it was the inten- 


per day. 


be determined at that rate is further 


for 


days 
lows: 

The burden to prove what, if any, de- 
lay was due to the fault of the ships 
| was on the railway company. (The 
Hans Maersk, 266 Fed. 806). 
prove that any fault on the part of the 





great delay in the discharge. 

On the other hand, 
| that the ships had the equipment to dis- 
charge at the 
and that much delay was caused by re- 
spondent’s inability to supply lighters, 
' cars or other facilities to receive the 
coal. 

As Judge 
| Suzuki v. 
| 275 Fed. 


Learned Hand held. in 
Central Argentine Ry. Co., 
54, the railway company is 


liable for the demurrage ‘incurred by the 
; “Seifuku Maru” and “Kofuku Maru” at 
the charters having | 


imposed liens on the cargoes for demur- tae 
"age ¢ < P r thie avy | 

rage and all sums of money which may | tention that the respondent’s consent | 
become due the steamers under the con- | 


| the loading port, 


(tracts of affreightment. 
The running of lay days of 
“Edenton” and the “Plymouth” was not 


dores and longshoremen affecting only 
the South Dock or coal discharging area 
at Buenos Aires, notwithstanding the 
provision of the charters mutually ex- 
cepting strikes. 

Had it been the intention that the gen- 


days, the express exception of strikes 
in the case of lay days for loading would 
not have been necessary, and the char- 
ter would not have contained the incon- 
sistent provision that the cargo in no 
case was to be taken by the consignee 





tons each day. 

The delay at the South Dock before 
the discharging began was due to the 
unreassonable conduct of the railway 
company in sending the vessels to a dock 
where the strike prevailed at the time 
| of designation. (See Evans v. Blair, 114 
Fed. 616, 618). 

The respondent contends that the 
| claims of the “Edenton” and “Kofuku 
| Maru” for demurrage are without merit 
| because they did not make any effort 
| to mitigate damages. 

As was stated in United States v. Sug- 
arland Industries et al., 296 Fed. 
| “The appellant is not entitled to recover 
the amount of demurrage claimed if it 
was entirely practicable for it to obviate 


| any delay beyond the lay days by incur- | 


; ring and charging against appellees an 
substantially les sthan the 
amount of demurrage claimed for the 
| avoidable delay.” 


| expense 


| Possibility of Preventing Delay 
By Vessels Not Proven 


Under such circumstances the burden 


of proving that the libellants could 


have prevented or mitigated loss was on | 
Kentucky | 


! the respondents. Lillard v. 
Dist. & Warehouse Co., 134 Fed. 
178; Cornwall v. J. J. Moore & Co., 
Fed. 868, 870, affirmed 144 Fed. 22. 
Although this obligation to minimize 
does not arise until after the lay days 
have expired or until the contract has 
been repudiated (Cornwell v. J. J. 
; Moore & Co., 132 Fed. 868, 870, affirmed 
144 Fed. 22; Stoomvart Maatachaffy Ne- 
derlandsche Lloyd v. Lind, 170 Fed. 918, 
920; Steger v. Orth, 258 Fed. 619, 623), 
it does not follow that the libellants may 
not recover the expenses reasonably in- 
curred before the expiration of the lay 
days. 
; In United States v. 
| tries, supra, the Supreme Court said: 
| “If the carrier had discharged the 
] cargo at the agreed rate and the con- 


168, 


132 


must re- | 
| enable 
but that the railway company’s obliga- | 
as | 
tendered and that therefore the lay days | 
dividing | 
each | 


the railway, | 


obligation to take not less than 1,000 | 


| ters provide that the 
tion that the number of lay days should | 


evidenced by the fact that the provision | 
| containing those words is entitled “Lay | 
discharging shall be as fol- | 





it did not | 


ship in tendering the cargo caused the 


postponed by a strike of harbor steve- | cont an} saben. 


eral strike exception should apply to lay | 


| have been signed.” 


Sugarland Indus- ; 


Demurrage 
Claims 


signee had failed to receive it, the car- 
rier could have had it moved to a place 
of safety and charged the consignee 
with the expense of so doing.” 

If the shipowner put to expense 
in consequence of the failure of the 
merchant to supply the men and appli- 
ances to take delivery from alongside 
when the charter provides the cargo is 
to be taken from alongside, he is en- 
titled ‘to recover it from the charterer. 
See Carver on Carriage of Goods by Sea, 
Sec. 463, 612b; Dahl v. Nelson, 6 App. 
Cas. 38. 

The charter provides for the payment 
of all port charges and stevedoring ex- 
penses at the port of loading and dis- 
charging by the steamer. The libellants, 


is 


| therefore, cannot recover any such ex- 


penses in any case. 

They, however, are entitled to the ex- 
pense incurred to lighten the “Yseldyk” 
and the “Seifuku Maru” sufficiently to 
them to reach their berths, al- 
ways safely afloat. See Mencke v. Cargo 
of Java Sugar, 187 U. S. 248. 

Besides being entitled to the expenses 
incurred after the expiration of the lay 
days by reason of the failure of the 


| respondents to provide the necessary fa- 


cilities for receiving the coal at the con- 
tract rate of discharge, the libellants are 


| entitled to the payment of the expenses 


incurred with the consent and acquies- 
cense of the railway company before the 
lay days expired, to the extent that the 
same were reasonably incurred and were 
not more than the demurrage saved 
thereby. (See Cazalet v. Morris, 18 S. 
C. 5th Series 952.) 

This is especially so because the char- 
cargoes shall be 
received alongside ithe steamer where 
she can load and discharge always safely 
afloat within reach of her tackles and 
that the expense of any overtime in- 
curred by reason of steamer working on 
Sundays and holidays to be on account 
of parties of second part and that wharf- 
age and lighterage and extra lighterage, 
if any, shall be at the expense of the 
cargo. 


Coal Not Unloaded Sold 


3 ; | By Railroad to Carrier 
there is evidence | + 


The “Plymouth” stopped discharging 


| é 2 s Aires with 93 tons of 
rate of 1,000 tons a day | and left Buenos Aires wi 3 tons 0 


coal which belonged to the respondent 
in her hold. There is no evidence that 
the owner of the “Plymouth,” or anyone 


| else, having authority so to do, released 
| or intended to release ‘the claim of the 
| owner 


demurrage or expenses in- 
or that any con- 
for any such re- 


for 
curred in discharging, 
sideration was given 
lease. 

The 93 tons of coal were bought and 
paid for by the “Plymouth.” This fact 
inconsistent with respondent’s con- 


that the “Plymouth” depart without dis- 


i ‘ charging the coal constituted the con- 
the | 


sideration for such release or for an ac- 


respondent has failed to sustain the bur- 


| den of proving a release or an accord 


and satisfaction. 
Gano Moore Company has been prop- 
erly impleaded by the Central Argentine 


| Railway Company under admiralty rule 


56, though there was no maritime ob- 
ligation between the railway company 
and Gano Moore Company, and this 
court may determine the liability of 
Gano Moore Company, as well as the 
Central Argentine Railway Company, to 
the libellants, Luckenbach S. 8. Co. v. 


; | Central Argentine Ry. Co., 298 Fed. 344. 
at port of discharge at less than 1,000 | 


“The cesser clause does not say, nor 


| does it mean that the liabilities of the 


charterer which have accrued prior to 


| acquired title to valuable property; that | 
the Israelite House of David as a volun- | 


aDEX 
INDEX 


Immorality Charges Are Ruled No Basis 
To Justify are Appointrrzent of Receiver 


Power Declared to Be Exercised Only Where Petitioner, 
Through Failure to Do So, Might Suffer Loss. 


ARTHUR WRIGHT, PLAINTIFF, V. BENJa- 
MIN FRANKLIN PURNELL ET AL., E'Tc.; 
District COURT, WesTER& DISTRICT or 
MICHIGAN. 

The appointment of a receiver being a 
remedy of & harsh nature, the court in 
this case held that the power of appoint- 
ment is to be exercised by the courts 


only in cases where failure to do sg0 
would place the petitioning party im dan- 
ger of suffering ee loss or in- 
jury. 

Judge Raymond duibvered the opinion 
of the court, as follows: 


The bill of complaint in this case was | 


filed to recover the sum of approximately 
$17,000 alleged to be due for services 
and labor performed and for money de- 
livered to the Israelite House of David 


about the time plaintiff and his wife be- | 


came members thereof. The history of 
this society is fully set forth in the case 
of Hansel v. Purnell, 1 Fed. (2d) 266. 
In brief plaintiff alleges that he became 
a member upon the representation 
among others that it was a religious so- 
ciety in which a high degree of morality 
prevailed and in reliance thereon he con- 
veyed all of his property to said society 
and continued to work therefor for a 


number of years without monetary com- ! 


pensation; that as a matter of fact said 
defendants organized the Israelite House 
of David as a means and agency for the 
acquisition of material wealth and as a 
cloak and cover for licentious and un- 
lawful practices and as a means of pro- 
tecting themselves in the perpetration of 
a continuing fraud by which they have 


tary association only in name and is in 
fact only the defendants doing business 
under that name; that within the past 
year plaintiff has discovered that the 
funds and labor contributed by plaintiff 
the intention of the charterer amd the 
ship owner expressed in the cesser 
clause relieving the charterer from all 
liability. 

The principle that the cesser 
will not exonerate the charterer, 





clause 
unless 


another commensurate remedy is given | 


by the charter, as by a lien upon the 


| goods which would otherwise not exist, 
| because it will not be presumed that the 


shipowner intended to relinquish his 


rights against the charterer without ade- | 


| quate consideration (See Carver Sec. 607, 


In any case, the | 


| 


| 649, 650), does not apply because liens 


were given to libellants and the libel- 
lants did possess remedies commensu- 


| rate with those surrendered by the cesser 


clause, 

The contention of the railway com- 
pany that the cesser clause did not re- 
lease Gano Moore Company is also in- 
consistent with its contention that the 
cessor clause did release Gano Moore 
Company, and that the railway company, 
as the assignee of Gano Moore Com- 


| pany, had the benefit of the release of 


| take cognizance of agreements not 


Gano Moore Company. 

A court of admiralty has no juris- 
diction to determine matters of a@ non- 
maritime nature. It, therefore, can not 
in 


| themselves maritime. 


the signing of the bills of lading are to | 


be relieved from such charter obliga- 


tions as arise after the bills of lading | 


The Marpesia, 292 
Fed. 957. 

Gano Moore Company, therefore, re- 
mained liable for demurrage sustained 
at the loading port of the “Seifuku 
Maru” and “Kofuku Maru.” 

The cesser clause, however, released 


' Gano Moore Company from all obliga- 


oan | tions to the libellants after the bills of 
3, | 


lading were signed. The “Hans Maersk,” 
266 Fed. 806; The ““Marpesia,” 292 Fed. 
957; Luckenbach v. Central Argentine 
Ry. Co., 298 Fed. 344, 

Relying on Grossman v. Burrill, 179 
U. S.\100 and Dewar vy. Mowinckle, 179 
Fed. 
cesser clause is to be construed as in- 


company contends that the laws of Ar- 
gentina prohibit a ship from retaining 


| possession of the cargo; that, therefore, 


the lien conferred by the cesser clause 


terer’s liability and 


from liability for de- 


Whether or not Gano Moore Com- 


pany sold the coal to the railway com. | 


pany to be shipped in vessels sailing 10 


| days apart, and to be landed on the docks 
| in Buenos Aires, does not involve a mari- 


time question, 

Nor can a court of admiralty retain 
jurisdiction to dispose of nonmaritime 
subjects for the purpose of doing com- 
plete justice after the manner of courts 
of equity. The Wabash, 296 Fed. 559, 

Gano Moore Coal Mining Company, 
Inc., was not organized until 1922 and 
not until after the charter parties were 
entered into by Gano Moore Company, 
The questions whether or not the assets 
of Gano Moore Company were fraudu- 


| lently transferred to Gano Moore Coal 


355, 362, and the principle that the | 


Mining Company, Inc., and whether or 


| not Gano Moore Coal Mining Company, 
applicable to a liability with which the | 
lien is not commensurate, the railway | 


Inc. is Gano Moore Company in disguise, 
and whether for that or any other rea- 


} son Gano Moore Coal Mining Co., Ine, 
| is liable for the debts of Gano Moore 
| Company do not involve any maritime 


: | relations and are questions which are 
was not commensurate with the char- | 


that the cesser | 
| clause accordingly did not release Gano | 
| Moore Company 
| murrage. 


In neither of these two cases was the | 


lien given the shipowners on the cargo 
by the cesser clause preserved against 
the indorsee of the bills of lading by in- 
corporation of the lien provision in the 
bills of lading. 

As has heretofore 
Argentine laws not 


been stated, the 
only recognize a 


| lien on transported goods, but they pro- 


vide remedies and impose on the con- 
signee a liability in personam for de- 
murrage fully commensurate with the 
liability of the charterer, 
charterer liable notwithstanding the lia- 
bility imposed on the railway company 
by the laws of Argentine, would violate 





peculiarly cognizable by a court of 
equity or a court of law. 

These suits are distinguishable from 
those referred to by the respondent in 
which there was no controversy as to 
any of the material facts establishing 


| one corporation to have been a dummy 
| for another at or before the time liability 


; pany and Gano Moore Company for the | 
| demurrage sustained by the 


arose. 
The libellants, therefore, are entitled 
to a decree against the railway com- 


“Kofuku 


| Maru” and “‘Seifuku Maru” at the load- 


| ing port, 


and against the Central 


| Argentine Railway Company for demur- 
| rage and extra expenses incurred by all 


To hold the | 


the vessels at the discharging port, in 


; accordance herewith, the amount thereof 


| 
| 


to be computed by a Commissioner. 
March 4, 1927. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
New York Central Railroad. 


February 


Passenger revenue 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment ..... 
Transportation expenses ..... 
Total expenses inel. other . 

N vet i from railroad 


eoeese 6,859,185 
. 29,596,694 

. 3,575,508 
6,407,108 
«11,187,216 
. 23,084,819 
. 6,501,875 
2,007,264 

1 484, 021 
4,022,074 
69 25. 30 


Net after rents . 
Average miles 
Operating ratio 


Oper 


2 Months 
1926 
37,056,101 | 
15,235,809 | 
59,465,496 | 
7,077,468 | 
13,795,205 | 
21,907,461 | 
46,751, 680 | | 
12,713,866 | 
4,049,067 | 
8,644,947 | 
8,382,188 
6,930.60 | 
78.6 


1926 
18,741,091 


1927 
37,964,525 
6,931,522 15,425,778 
29,088,838 60,599,993 
3,546,405 7,226,499 
6,905,783 12,958,293 
10,261,502 28,470,897 
22,700,706 47,853,783 
6,388,132 12,746,210 
2,014,150 4,037,477 
4,364,843 8,691,483 
4,109,587 7,980,059 
6,930.60 6,925.30 

78.0 79.0 


February 
1927 
1,671,958 
487,257 
2,355,145 
221,241 
470,525 
907,149 
1,744,985 
610,160 
107,444 
502,380 
324,444 
1,055. 
74.1 


92 


Chicago & Alton Railroad, 
2 Months 
1926 
3,315,470 
1,024,442 
4,746,891 | 
416,786 
1,208,585 
1,875,722 
3,806,445 | 
940,446 | 
215,622 
724,455 
376,056 
1,055.92 
80.2 


1926 
1,571,825 
484,614 
23 i = 
194,8 
575,562 
878,249 
1,772,275 
470,521 
107,811 
362,552 
218,677 
1,055.92 
79.0 


1927 
3,302,485 
1,036,872 
4,748,037 
431,509 
1,009,359 
1,879,874 
3,607,111 
1,140,926 
211,400 
928,795 
580.510 
1,055.92 

76.0 


1927 
9,205,325 
1,620,207 

11,417,682 
1,776,039 
2,664,356 
4,080,767 
9,139,615 
2,278,067 

554,863 
1,721,711 
1,664,516 
5,059.66 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
February 2 Months 
1926 
19,109,508 
3,905,919 
24,275,307 
3,220,709 
5,426,990 
8,930,298 
18,706,904 
5,568,403 
1,190,616 
4,375,876 
3,972,070 
5,063.88 
Th 


1926 
9,524,409 
1,779,022 

11,917,364 
1,648,898 
2,643,698 
4,289,136 
9,173,457 
2,743,907 

596,022 
2,147,074 
2,027,418 

5,063.88 

77.0 


1927 
18,316,882 
3,480,143 
23,005,923 
3,518,735 
5,400,412 
8,363,542 
18,580,641 
4,425,282 
1,074,72 
3 3,348,202 
3,236,546 
5,059.66 


80.0 80.8 


and others were not and are NOE used for 
the advancement of religious -work nor 
for religious purposes but that the same 
are being appropriated by <cefendants 
for their private purposes and grain; that 
the Israelite House of David in fact a 
fraudulent means and agency 
defendants have acquired great wealth 
and power which is used for the satisfac- 
tion of theix world desires and as a cloak 
for grossly immoral practices on the 
part of said Benjamin Purneil; that both 
| civil and Criminal actions are mov pend- 
\ing against Benjamin Purnell iz the Cir- 
cuit Court of Berrien County ~ywhich are 
based upon. = said alleged acts of immor- 
ality and that said defendant js now 
| awaiting trial upon criminal charges, It 
| is further zlleged that interrmal dissen- 
| tions have arisen within the colony and 
|}that a mturmber of claims in large 
; amounts 
| defendants 


is 


and in meeting these claims 
dent to the defense of the Vax ious suits 
above referred to the assets will be dis- 


aged. It iss alleged that by  -weason of 
the false amd fraudulent representations 
above set forth a trust has 2wesulted of 
which plaimtiff and others are the bene- 
ficiaries, the title of said property, how- 
ever, being now vested and Of record in 
| the said defendants or one Of them. 
is further alleged that said defendants 
have recently transferred valuable real 
estate to irresponsible pe2sons and 
pledged moneys and securities in large 
amounts for the alleged purpose of fur- 
nishing bail bonds for defendant Benja- 
nin F, Purnell. 
junction, Accounting, cancellation of con- 
| tracts and writings between plaintiff and 
| defendants, that a trust may be in- 
pressed Upon all the property of defend- 
ants, and that a temporary <zmd perma- 
nent receiver be appointed to take 
charge of the property. 
Injunction Was Issued. 


Upon filimeg the bill of complaint an in- 
| junction was issued, and am _ order to 
show cause why a receiver Pe mdente lite 
should not be appointed was <irected to 
the defendants. 

Defendants have filed a motion to dis- 
miss based wpon various groumds, Hear- 
ing has been had and testimory taken in 
; open court upon the motion 
and order t0 show cause. 

The motion to dismiss must be denied. 
The grounds principally set orth there- 
for refer 
mined only after a hearinge 
merits. Im considering the 
| dismiss it must be borne im mind that 
such @ motion admits the tx-uth of the 


upon the 


| plaint for 


| court for 


jnamed aS 2 defendant which suit was 
dismissed because of want Of diversity 
of citizenship between plaintif€ and some 
of the memrnbers of the Israelite House 
of David. The omission of the Israelite 


present suit and the fact that the bill of 
complaint contains allegatioms which are 
contradictory of those in the former bill 
do not con Stitute reasons fOx dismissal. 


to weight ‘when the case ih heard upon 
the merits but, as previously 
allegations of the present bill of: com- 
plaint must be accepted upor this hear- 
ing as true. The present bill of com- 
| plaint is based upon the theoxy that the 
Israelite EXouse of David is Mot an entity 
but is as @ matter of fact maerely an in- 
strument Or screen under the guise of 
which Benjamin Purnell and “Mary Pur- 
nell are carrying out a fraudulent 
scheme. If this allegation should be sus- 
tained by the proofs upon the hearing 
the Israelite House of Dav 
necessary Party defendant to this action. 
For the Same reason the fact that the 


tract of membership entered into "by 
plaintiff . were in fact made with the 
Israclite EX ouse of vid is ‘iota com- 
plete defemse to this tause of action. 
Careful consideration of the Will of com- 
plaint leads to the conclusiora that fraud 
is sufficiently set forth and that the nec- 
essary facts are alleged to Constitute a 
cause of action if finally strstained by 
proof, 
Barred By Statutes- 

The claim that the cause O£ action set 
forth in the declaration is baared by the 
statute of frauds (Comp. Laws of Mich, 
1915, section 11983 and section 12331) 
also is Ome which should be considered 
upon the hearing of the cause upon the 
merits. 

There is no merit to the claim that the 
plaintiff is estopped by reason cf the 
dismissal of the prior actior for failure 
to amend -within the time 
the order of this court. Neither is there 
merit to the claim that diversity of citi- 
zenship is not sufficiently awerred, 

An order will therefore be 
denying the motion to dismiss. 

The principles applicable to the ap- 
pointment of receivers pendente lite in 
the Federal Courts are fully 
the caseS. Of Folk y, U. S.. 233 Fed.-177, 
182, 183; American Manganese Steel Co, 
v. Alaska Mines Corp, et a@l-, 250 Fed. 
614; and In Sapulpa Petroleum (Co. vy. 
McCray, 4 Fed. (2d) 645, GSU. See also 
Ryder v. Bateman, 93 Fed. Rep. 16, 

Tardy’s Smith on Receivers, sections 
8 and 9, indicates the reluwectance with 
which courts appoint reeeiwexs pending 
litigation. The same principles are rec- 
ognized by the Supreme Cowart of Michi- 
ganin the case of Sanford v- Newell, 204 
Mich., 91, 95, 97. See also Tawas & Bay 
County R. R. Co, v. Iosco Circuit Judge, 
44, Mich. 479. 

Applying the principles Of the fore- 
going cases to this proceeding it be- 





entered 


whereby | 
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Rece ivership 


Proceedings 


| raised 


| Cook 





are about to be filed against | ay : 
|a certain instruction 


and in paying the large expenses inci- | 





to dismiss | , n 
| witnesses was vital in the case, 


These are xmatters which may be entitled | 


set forth in ! 


| that 


sipated and that there is grave danger | 
that plaintiff will be irreprrably dam- | 





to matters which Cam be deter- | 


Motion to | 


j; negroes 


i | claim 
House of David as a defendant in the | 





| tiff’s claim. 


Tid is not a) 


Jud e's Instruction 
Ts Found in Error 


Judzment Reversed Where 
Opinion of Evidence Was 
Expressed ix Case. 


WILLIAM Cook, PLAINTIFF IN Error, V- 
UNITED States; Crrcwrr Court OF 
APPEALS, EiGHtH CrRCtr1 1, No, 7495. 
The judgment of the District Court, 

Northern District of Oklahoma, was re- 

versed in this review Om writ of error. 

The plaintiff, a justice O£ the peace, and 

one Cox, a constable in e Creek County 


| township, Oklahoma, we1e convicted for 


unlawfully conspiring with one Jimerson 
to marufacture, transport and sell intox- 
icating= liquor in agreeing to protect said 
Jimer=son, The only important question 
1 the writ of error, brought by 
only, is stated im the opinion of 
the court (Lewis and Kenyon, Circuit 
Judges, and Trieber, District Judge), de- 
livered by Judge Kenyon, in relation to 
of the District 
Court -which, in part, is as follows: 

“It is my opinion froma this testimony 
these darkies told the truth about 
this matter. I observed this witness 
Nelsom upon the stand, his demeanor and 
his manner, the partner of Mr, Cook, as 


| he says, in the garage and gasoline and 


oil business, 
Judge Gives Opinion. 
He didn't appear to me to bea frank 


| witness; his evidence didr’t appeal to me 
It | 
| that 
|recoemize his own writing or not. I 
| have 


as beimg truthful; it didzx’t appeal to me 
he really knew whether he could 


examined carefully these exhibits, 
but that is only an opinion of mine, You 
may Have entirely a Gifferent one. I 


| think they were all made out at the same 
The bill pxrevys for in- | 


time, znd at the same place; that is my 
candid opinion about it. I believe these 
went down there and paid this 
money for the purpose of which they 
stated in order that they might dispense 
liquor out.at the parties that they had 
on various Saturday nigchts when they 
had them. Now, that is the way the 
evidence strikes me, gertlemen, but my 
opinion. is not controlling or in any way 
bindimg upon you gentlemen, I am of 
the opinion that this Conspiracy existed 


jas Charged in this indictment from this 
| evidence introduced, but that is the de- 


duction that I draw from the evidence 
which is inno way controlling upon you 
gentle men.” 

The question of the weracity of these 


Ths court said, “The argumentative 
nature of the part of the instructions 
objected to is apparent znd in our judg- 
ment the language amounted to an argu- 
ment for the convictiom of the defend- 
ant.”” (See Cook v. United States, 14 
Fed. (2d) 8383, (United States Daily, 


material allegations of the bill of com- | 2 
the purposes of tthe motion. | 
Several of the reasons set forth in the | 
motion relate to the fact that plaintiff | 
has previously instituted a swit in this | 
the same cause Of action in | 
which the Israelite House O£ David is | 


J. "F. Harley for eaten in error; Je 
M. Goldesberry, U. S. Adttorney, for de- 
fendant in error. 

The judgment was reversed and the 
cause remanded for new trial. 

March 7, 1927. 
sccentaniiccnscetncaiiiliamasidtaainniani hae 
comes apparent that the application for 
receiver must be denied. 

Assuning the validity of plaintiff’s 
at the full amount of approxi- 
mately $17,000 it appears beyond ques- 
tion that defendants are now the own- 
ers of record of property in Berrien 
County, Michigan, of the assessed valua- 
tion Of $153,900; that there are no judg- 
ments against them; that no recorded 


| transfers have been made for the past 
Stated, the | 


five years with the exception of a small 
strip of land coiveyed for railway pur- 
poses, and that they are possessed of an 
abundance of property to meet plain- 
It appears that a notice lis 
pendens has been filed ~with the Register 
of Deeds of Berrien County and that at 
the time of filing the bill of complaint 
an imjunction was issuec restraining de- 
fendants from disposing of their prop- 
erty in any mamer whatsoever. It is to 
be presumed that this imjunction will be 
obeyed. 

It is argued that becarise of dissentions 


in the colony many other large claims of 


applicatiora for membership 224 the con- | 


| pointmnent of a receiver 
| The 
| titled 


Perniited by | 





a similar nature exist <amd that attempts 
will be made shortly ‘to enforce them 
against defendants. Upon the authority 
of the cascs above referred to it is ob= 
vious that the court Camnot assume the 
existence of such claizmms or that they 
will be sustained if filed’. Upon this ap=- 
plication the court must act solely upom 
the claim set forth im the bill of com- 
plaint. 

It is suggested that because of the 
alle@<d immoral conditions existing im 
the colony and because of the alleged 
character and antecedemts of defendants, 
a receiver should be» appointed No aue 
thority has been cited amd careful search 
reveals none which would justify the ap=- 
pendente lite im 
this court merely upon these allegationse 
charges of immorality are strene 
uously denied and defendants are ene 
to make their defense, To appoint’ 
receiver prior to such hearing would 

to assume guilt. criminal proceed= 
ings ze now pending im Berrien County. 
It 2ppears also that the entire subject 
matter of immorality amd criminality ale 
leged to exist in the colony is now ine 
volved ina proceeding instituted by the 
People of the State of Michigan and 
that this proceeding is mow at issue and 
about to be heard. Swtch matters are 
peculiarly and directly ~-within the prov= 
ince of the State courts and in the Fed- 


a 
be 


; eral courts are cognizable only as inci- 


dental to other issues upon which the 
court’s power to act must he based. The 
controversy is one whieh can be properly 
disposed of in any cotrt only after @& 
thorough hearing upom the merits. The 
presumption must obtain in this court 
that the State courts will adequately 
protect all interests amd that full and 
complete justice will be done, 

Am order will be entered denying the 
application fora temporary receiver. The 
injumction heretofore isssued herein is 
continued in full force and effect, 

March 11, 1927. 
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Twenty Proposals Are Accepted 
for Leasing of Postal Quarters 


W ylie Station, Pittsburgh, Pa; Offices at And- 
| over, Mass., and New Kensington, Pa., 
Ave Included in List. 


Approval of 20 proposals to lease 


postal quarters in various sections of the 


. date 


country has just been ammnounced by the 
Post Offfice Department. The Wylie Sta- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa.; the post offices at 
Andover, Mass; and New Kensington, 
Pa., are included in the leases approved 
by the Department. 

The full text of 
announcement follows: 


the Department’s 


Nampa, Idaho—Accepted proposal of 
The First’ Investment Company of 


Nampa to lease present quarters at 1015 | 
a term of five 
1927, or date there- | 


South First Street, for 
years, from July 3°, 


after of completion of 2repairs and im- 


provements, Lease to imeclude equipment, | 
water, safe, parcel post and postal sav- | 


ings ‘furniture when necessary. 


Kilbourn, Wis—Accepted proposal of | 


Frank H. Marshall to lease present quar- 


ters on the north side o£ Broadway, be- | 
tween Superior and Oak Streets, for a | 


term of 10 years, from July 1, 1927, or 
date improvements are completed. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal sawings furniture 
when necessary. 

Nyack, N. Y—Accepted proposal of 
Mrs. Caroline Doersch to lease present 
quarters at the northeast corner 
Broadway and Remsen 


erm 


Streets, for a 


puirs and improvements, 
improvements, Lease to include heating 
and lighting fixtures, 
safe. 


Smethport, Pa—Accepted proposal of | 
Grange National Bank of McKean | 
County to lease present quarters at 402 | 


the 


Main Street, for a term of 10 years, 
from April 1, 1927, ox date improve- 
ments are completed. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, 
postal savings furniture -when necessary. 

Kaufman, Tex—Accepted proposal of 
Sam B. Perkins to lease quarters to be 
erected on the south side of Mulberry 


Street, between Jefferson and Jackson | 


Streets, foraterm of 10 years, from 
January 1, 1928, or date of occupancy. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe,power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary, 

Pittsburgh, Pa, Wylie Station—Ac- 
cepted proposal of Sam Cofsky to lease 
present quarters at 2018 Centre Avenue, 
for a term of 10 years, from May 22, 
1927, or date improvements are com- 
pleted. Lease to inmelude equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 


‘furniture when necessary. 


Rogersville, Tenn.— A ecepted proposal 
of the Citizens Bank of Rogersville to 
lease present enlarged quarters on the 
north side of Main Street, between 
Church Street and Public Square, for a 
term of 10 years, froma May 1, 1927, or 
it is reported izmprovements are 
completed. Lease to imelude equipment, 
heat light, water, safe, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 
furniture when necessary. : 

Harlingen, Tex.—Accepted proposal 
of Samuel C. Moore to lease quarters 
to be erected on the south side of Van 
Bu ren Avenue, between East First and 
East_ Second Streets, for a term of 10 
years, from July 1, 1927, or date of oc- 
cupancy thereafter. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, water, safe, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when neces- 
sary. 

Madison, W. Va.— A c cepted proposal 
of M. A. Bymside and H. W.R. Mullins 
to lease quarters to be erected on the 
west side of Main Street, adjoining 
Boone County Bank Building. Lease to 
include equipment, water, safe, parcel 
post and postal savings fumiture when 
necessary, 

Ashton, Idaho—_A ccepte 
Heber H. Hartvigson to lease new quar- 
ters on the north side of Main street, 
between Fifth and Sixth streets, for a 
term of 10 years, from July 15, 1927, 
or date of ocupany thereafter, Lease 
to include equipment, heat, water, safe, 
parcel post and postal Savings furniture 
when necessary, 

Salisbury, Mo.—Accepted\proposal of 
Mrs.. Katie Karcher to lease present 
quarters at the northeast comer of Sec- 
ond and Main streets, for aterm of 10 
years, from August 1, 1927, or date 
thereafter of completion of repairs and 
improvements. Lease to include equip- 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, power for 
electwic fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when mecessary, 
Andover, Mass—_A ecepted proposal of 

J. Donovan and R. L. McDonald to 
lease present quarters on the south side 
of Essex street, between Main and Brook 
streets, fora term of 10 years, from 
March 15, 1927, or date thereafter of 
connipletion of repairs znd improvements. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, njower for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary, 

South Lancaster, Mass.—Accepted pro- 


d proposal of 


™ 


a 


Ciharles H. Tuttle Named 


United States Attorney 
8ss2 
President Codlidge on March 29, ap- 
pointed Charles H. Tuttle to be United 
States Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. Mr. Tuttle suc- 
eeeds Elmer R. Buckner, resigned, 


t 


of | 
of five years, fromm May 1, 1927, | 
or Gate thereafter of completion of re- | 
provided there | 
is MO undue delay in completion of such } 


heat, water and | 


Parcel post and | 


posal of South Lancaster Printing Com- | 
pany to lease present quarters at the | 
Southeast corner of Prescott and Saw- 
yer streets, for a term of 10 years, from 
April 1, 1927, or date thereafter of com- | 
Pletion of repairs and improvements. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
w hen necessary. 

Virginia Beach, Va—Accepted pro- 
posal of A. Johnston Ackiss to lease | 
quarters to Be erected on the west side 
of Atlantic avenue, between 20th and 
21st streets, for a term of 10 years, from | 
Avugust 1, 1927, or date of occupancy. | 
Lease to include equipment, light, water, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when nee | 
essary. 

New Kensington, Pa—Accepted pro- 
posal of George M. Evans io lease pres- | 
ent quarters on the east side of Fifth 
avenue, between 10th and 1ith streets, | 
for aterm of five years, from April 1, 
1927, or date improvements are com- | 
pleted. Lease to include equipment, heat, | 
water, safe, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. i 

Bedford Hills, IN. Y—Accepted pro- 
posal of Thatcher T. P. Luquer to lease | 
present quarters on the east side of New | 
Street, between Cantito and School | 
Streets, for a term of five years, from 
June 1, 1927, or such date thereafter as 
immprovements are completed. Lease to | 
include equipment,‘ water, safe, parcel 
post and postal savings furniture w hen | 
mecessary. 

Nelson, Nebr.— Accepted proposal of 
Mrs. Mary J. Lyon to lease present quar- | 
ters on the north side of Fourth Street, 
between Main and Wheeler Streets, for | 
a term of 10 years, from November 1, | 
1.927, or such date thereafter as improve- | 
ments are completed. Lease to include | 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, | 
power for electric fans, parcel post and | 
postal savings furniture when necessary. | 

Keansburg, N. J.—Accepted proposal | 
of Mrs. Barbara Ackerman to lease pres- | 
ent enlarged quarters on the south side 
of Chirch Street, between Railroad | 
Street and Myrtle Avenue, for a term of 
10 years, from September 1, 1927, or | 
such date thereafter as proposed im- | 
provements are completed. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 

postal savings furniture when necessary. | 

Edwards, Miss.—Accepted proposal of 

the Bank of Edwards to lease present 

quarters on the south side of Front ! 
Street, between Main and Magnolia 
Streets, for a term of five years, from 
June 1, 1927, or date thereafter of com | 
pletion of repairs and improvements. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- | 
cel post and postal savings furniture 

when necessary. | 


Air Mail Contract ! 
Is Being Withheld | 





Post Officials Investigating | 
Report Pilots Have Agreed 
to Purchase Stock. 





The Post Office Department an- 
nounced orally on March 29 that no | 
award will be made for furnishing con- 
tract air mail service on the eastern sec- | 
tion of the transcontinental air mail 
service between Chicago and New York | 
City until Postmaster General New and | 
officials of the air mail service have 
completed an inquiry into reports that 
certain air mail pilots have agreed to | 
purchase stock and to become otherwise | 
interested in a contract if awarded to | 
the North American Airways, Inc., of | 
Cleveland, Ohio. | 

Bids for furnishing contract air mail | 
service over the New York-Chicago sec- | 
tion were opened March 24, the North , 
American Airways, Inc, being the low | 
bidder, excepting that of E. F. Stewart, 
which was said to have been disqualified 
and thrown out because it failed to meet | 
certain requirements of the postal serv- | 
ice. Informal protests against the 
awarding of the contract to the North 
American Company have been filed with 
the Post Office Department, and pending | 
an investigation of these protests no ac- 
tion will be taken by the Department. 
The protests center chiefly around sec- | 
tion 66 of the Postal Laws and Regula- | 
tions prohibiting Government employes | 
from participating in Government con- 
tracts. 

; According to one report reaching the De- 
; partment a number of well known postal 
{ aviatiorshave agreed to become interested 
in the North American firm in the event 
it has been given the contract. Some 
i consideration has been given to this ques- 
| tion by air mail officials. No definite 
| conclusion has as yet been reached by 
| them but it was declared a thorough in- 
' vestigation is being made of the charges 
| against the postatl employes. 
; The full text of Section 66 under 
which an investigation is being made fol- 
: lows: 

Section 66.— Whoever being a person 
employed in the postal service shall be- 
come interested in any contract for car- 
rying the mail, or act as agent, with or 

| without compensation, for any contrac- 
tor or person offering to become a con- 

! tractor in any business before the De- 
partment shall be immediately dismissed 
from office, and shall be fined not more 
than $5,000, o2 imprisoned not more than 
one year or both, 
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Domestic 


Delivery 


puis vast organization has never 

been studied in detail as one piece 

of administrative mechanism, No 

comprehensive effort has been made 

to list its multifarious activities, or 

to group them in such a way as to 

present a clear pieture of what the 
Governmer.t is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 


ernment costs, if they are sure they get 
what they need and desire for the out- 
lay, that the money is being spent for 
objects which they approve, and that it 
is 
sense and management. 


Topical Survey 


HE people of the United States are 
not jealous of the amount their Gov- 


beirg applied with good business 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


grouping 
which 
stand and use the fire facilities the Con- 
gress provides for them. 
will be useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 


$$$ —— ee 


MAKING a daily topical survey of all the 


bureaus of the National Government, 
related activities, is a work 
will enable our citizens to under- 


Such a survey 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1909-1913, 


1913-1921. 
* 


1923- 


Information From Studies of Auto Markets 
Made Available to American Manufacturers 


Topic 6—I ndustry 


Thirteenth Article—Automotive Markets. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topic cov- 
ered was Public Health. In the second group 
of the series the Government functions relat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In the 
third group, Federal activities in aid of Edu- 
cation were explained. The fourth group told 
of the Financial Activities of the Government. 
Conservation was discussed in the fifth group, 
and in the present group Industry is consid- 
ered. 


By H. O. Smith, 


Chief, Automotive Division, Department of Commerce. 
HE purpose of the Automotive Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, is to promote and 
protect, in every proper way, foreign trade in 


American automotive products. 


The Division feels that, working in close coopera- 
tion with the American automotive industry, it has 
done much to bring the American automobile and other 
allied automotive products into their present command- 
ing position in foreign markets. 


As proof of the fact that the activities of the Divi- 
sion have paralleled the growth of American auto- 
motive exports, it is pointed out that in the first year 
cf operation, 1921, there were something over 17,000 
individual services rendered to American automotive 
interests, whereas during the fiscal year which ended 
June 30, 1926, the Automotive Division, in cooperation 
with the domestic field offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, rendered approximately 230,- 
000 such services te the indusiry, nearly all of these 
being foreign trade promotional in character. 


The number of these services would have been con- 
siderably increased were it not for the fact that a great 
many inquiries from the trade were anticipated by the 
publication and widespread distribution of essentially 
basic facts regarding our foreign automotive markets. 

* * * 


T is the practice of the Division when it is felt that 

the industry needs detailed information on a cer- 
tain phase of foreign automotive market development, 
to work up in conjunction with representative auto- 
motive trade associations, a questionnaire calling for 
this information. The questionnaire is then sent to 
all foreign Bureau offices and to certain of the consular 
offices, under the State Department, in countries where 
the Bureau is not represented. 


Information thus obtained is intelligently distributed 
that it may promptly reach each and every American 
individual or firm to whom it is of interest; if the 
results of regional or world-wide automotive surveys 
are of sufficient widespread interest, the material is 
offered in printed form as Trade Information Bulletins. 

* %& 


Recent surveys of the character outlined have in- 
cluded: The annual “World Motor Vehicle Census,” 
“World Motor Bus Transportation Survey,” “Registra- 
tion of Cars by Makes in Each Foreign Country,” “For- 
eign Automotive Equipment Preferences,” and “Taxes 
and Regulations Which Adversely Affect the Sale of 
United States Cars Abroad.” 


Probably the most far-reaching and helpful service 
rendered by the Automotive Division to the automobile 
nanufacturer and exporter is embodied in the “Auto- 
motive Foreign Trade Manual.” This Manual now 
consists of four current and one historical volumes. A 
semi-loose-leaf type of binder is used and 20 to 30 
pages containing new data and developments are mailed 
out weekly to the several hundred subscribers. The 
Manual contains information of direct interest to the 
automotive manufacturer. For each foreign country 
there is one or more pages containing information re- 
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lating to rates and bases of assessments of duty on 
cars and parts, consular requirements and customs 
regulations pertaining to car imports, foreign internal 
regulations and taxes applicable to the automobile, and 
all other similar basic data. 

* x oe 


THE Division offers facilities for special training for 

American automotive salesmen who are preparing 
tc go into the foreign field. Arrangements may be 
made for these men to spend a week or 10 days in 
the Division prior to going abroad and here they are 
given opportunities to study all available information 
on conditions which they will encounter abroad. This 
service has been found to be of great value. 


All American automobile companies which maintain 
foreign assembly plants give their foreign plant pro- 
duction figures each month, in confidence, to the Divi- 
This enables the Division to present total pro- 
duction figures periodically, indicating the extent to 
which cars of American design are being assembled 
abroad. These monthly foreign assembly figures are 
presented by the Division in conjunction with those indi- 
cating domestie production and export of American 
automobiles for the same month; thus through a study 
cf these statistics a clear understanding is gained of 
the industry’s current activities. 

x 


sion. 


As important matters pertaining to foreign trade 
dictate, the Chief of the Automotive Division callg spe- 
cial conferences at Washington or such other point 
as may be more convenient; these conferences may be 
attended by men from the several branches of the 
automotive industry or from the automobile branch 
cnly, the matters up for consideration determining 
who shall attend. 


In an effort to maintain a high degree of efficiency 
in its operations and to serve the industry best, the 
Division is guided in important matters by a committee 
which is composed of one representative from each of 
the eight principal national automotive manufacturers’ 
trade associations, 

* * * 

THER functions of the Automotive Division are the 

maintenance of a calendar listing the principal for- 
eign automobile shows, races, etc. (this is published 
periodically in Commerce Reports); foreign trade notes 
cf special news value are edited and submitted to the 
leading trade publications in the United States, thus 
to insure proper dissemination of this material, which 
is of such vital interest to American automotive ex- 
porters; files of the leading foreign and domestic auto- 
mobile trade papers and directories are maintained 
in the Division for general reference purposes; as mate- 
rial received from abroad warrants, exhibits are pre- 
pared and made available to those in the industry who 
are interested, which may comprise a complete assort- 
ment of catalogues collected at a European automobile 
show, the complete reports reccived in reply to certain 
questionnaires, or possibly even foreign car chassis or 
body blue prints. 

ae a 

So broad is the scope of the foreign trade promo- 
tional services continually being rendered to the auto- 
motive industry by the Automotive Division, as also 
all other departments of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, that it behooves each individual 
American automotive manufacturer or exporter to per- 
sonally investigate the Bureau and through this investi- 
gation place himself in a position to utilize these serv- 
ices in his own business to the greatest possible extent. 


The Automotive Division, from an organization 
standpoint, as also from the nature of its activities, is 
essentially a practical and integral part of the Ameri- 
can automotive industry. As the industry grows and 
makes increasing use of the facilities of the Auto- 
motive Division, so the Division also must and will 
continue to develop. 


Tomorrow Mr. Smith will continue his dis- 
cussion of Governmental activities related to 
the Automotive Industry. 


States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


| . 
for a local patron. 


Air Mail 
Contracts 


| livery stamp on them. 
{ patrons of the service be advised that a | 


i fee for the special delivery service is 20 | 
I | Atlanta. 


| that tell of extreme delays in 


| instance, 
| may not be cast upon the postal serv- 





| held for instructions. ! 
instances where wrong size or denomina- ! 
| suggested that 


Mispacked Envelopes 


Are to Be Reported 


Third Assitant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Issues Order to Postmas- 
ters On Handling. 

Irregularities in the handling of mis- 


packed envelopes are to be reported to 
the Post Office Department for instruc- 


tions before they are shipped by post- | 


masters, R. S. Regar, Third Assistant 


| Postmaster General, has just announced. 
| In a memorandum to the postmasters, 


Mr. Regar pointed out that postmasters 


‘| pected to comply explicitly 
| regulations requiring that a prompt re- 


Many postmasters 
have been disregarding these rules by 
making immediate shipment of the mis- 
packed envelopes to the Department or 
the U. S. Stamped Envelope Agency, 
Dayton, Ohio, with the result 

salable envelopes are frequently 


in many instances if the irregularity 
is reported and the envelopes held for 
advice. 


Hereafter, will be 


postmasters 


port shall be submitted to the Depart- 


: : at 
ment when mispacked plain or special- | 
| request envelopes, such as have been 
described above, are received, the en- | 


| yvelopes meantime to be retained in the 


are not complying with existing regula- | 


and accordingly warned them 
that they are not to forward such en- 
velopes to the Department or U. S. 
Stamped Envelope Agency, at Dayton, 
Ohio, unless advised to do so by Mr. 
Regar’s office. 

The full text of Mr. 
nouncement follows: 

The attention of postmasters is di- 
rected to the provisions of Sections 153 
and 159, Postal Laws and Regulations 
relating to irregularities in the packing 


Regar’s 


of plain and special-request envelopes | 


requiring that a report be submitted 
to the Department and the envelopes 
This applies to 


tion plain envelopes are received as well 
as when return-card envelopes in full 
box lots or less for a patron of an- 
other post office are found mispacked 
in a ease of plain envelopes or in a 
shipment of special-request’ envelopes 


| tion covering the handling of such en- | 
' velopes 


post office until instructions with regard 
to their disposition are issued. 


Colonel Blanton Winship 


an- ! 


To Be Aide to President 


Colonel Sherwood A. Cheney, military 


| aide to the President, who has requested 
| a transfer to another branch of the mili- 
| tary service, will be succeeded by Colonel 


Blanton Winship, who is now in office of 


the Judge Advocate General of the Army, 


it was announced at the White House on 
March 29. 
Colonel Cheney, who was formerly in 


| the Engineer Corps, probably will return 


| initely, however, 


It has been 
to the 


to that branch, it was said. 
he be assigned 
headquarters at Boston, 
President Coolidge has not heard def- 
what assignment the 
War 


that 
de- | 
stroyed causing loss that will be avoided | 


ex- 
with the | 


| the 





Department will give Colonel 
Cheney, it was stated, 


Daily Decisions | 
of the | 
Accounting Office. | 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-17461. Subsistence—Temporary duty—~ 
Internal Revenue. Details of from three to 
six months do not necessarily constitute 
a change of permanent duty station when 
showr. to have been for duty of a temporary 
nature. 3 Comp. Gen, 907; 4 id. 32. 

Subsistence—Fractional days — Internal 
Revenue. 

Employes leaving headquarters each day 
before 8 a. m., and returning after 6 p. m., 
when it takes only 50 minutes to reach 
place of duty, must show necessity for 
leaving before 8 a. m., and returning after 
6 p. m., in order to be entitled to subsis- 
tence expenses, 5 Comp. Gen. 215; 449. 

A-17596 (S). Burial expenses—Veterans’ 
Bureau. Claim for burial expenses inci- 
dent to the death of a. World War veteran 
having been filed during the lifetime of 
the mother who paid them but who died 
before payment to her, may be paid to the 
administratrix of her, estate subsequent to 
her death, 

A-17687 (S). Property, private—Damaged 
in the military service. Where an automo- 
bile is claimed to have been damaged while 
in transit on shipment in connection with 
owrer’s change of permanent station, 
it must be shown that the automobile was 
in, running condition when delivered for 
transportation, especially so where’ the 
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Special Delivery Letters 
To Cuba Lack Postage 


W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, stated orally on 
March 28 that hundreds of special de- 
livery letters are being received in Cuba 
with insufficient postage. Mr. Glover, 
who has just returned from Cuba, where 
he successfully negotiated an extension 


of the present parcel post agreement 
with Cuba, declared that unless patrons 
affix a 20-cent postage stamp on _ their 
mailings they will not receive the spe- 
cial benefits of a special delivery service 
with Cuba. 


Mr. Glover personally handled 20 or | 
de- ! 
He suggested that | 


21 letters with a 10-stamp special 


cents. Mr. Glover also brought out the 


i fact that the mailing schedule between 
| Havana and Key West, Fla., is such that 


considerable time can be saved in hand- | and Key West, Fla., due to the fact that 


| Cuban postal 
| time to study the proposal. 


ling correspondence between the points 


; mentioned. 


Railway post office clerks, Mr. Glover 


said, brought his attention to the mat- | 
ter, and after a personal inspection of the | 
be- | 


special delivery mailing situation 
tween the two countries, he feels that 
some action should be taken to acquaint 
the public with the Cuban-American spe- 
cial delivery service. 


Reports of Mail Delay | 


Will Be Challenged 


| Post Office Department Re- | 


futes Account of Delivery 
After 61 Years. 


The accuracy of newspaper articles 
delivery 
of the mails is to be challenged in every 
so that an unjust reflection 
ice, Postmaster General New has just 
announced. 


Mr. New resched this decision as a 


; result of an investigation conducted by 


a post office inspector, who had been as- 
signed to inquire into the circumstances 
connected with a letter which was re- 


ported to have been delivered recently 
after being in the mails for 61 years. 
The letter had not been in the mails 61 
years, as had been reported by one news- 


| paper, but had been retained by the Bu- 


reau of Pensions as a part of a record 
of one of its pensioners, the inspector 


| reported to the Postmaster General. 


The full text of the statement follows: 
“Post card in the mail 10 years.” 


“Post Office takes 17 years to deliver 
letter.” 


“Civil War letter 61 years in mails.” 


those above. 
tertained by them and readers of caustic 
temperament are furnished with shafts 


Others of less critical mind use them 


as the subject for good-natured raillery | 
to be directed at the unsuspecting post- | 
Postal | 


man or at friends in the service. 
officials for years have regarded these 
narrations as unaccountable incidents 
arising from the huge volume of mail 
handled and have looked upon them as 
more or less necessary evils. 
Postmaster General New, 
and recently when an article was broad- 
cast throughout the country that a letter 
penned by an Army chaplain and con- 
taining a dying Civil War soldier’s re- 
quest to his family, had just been de- 


livered in a little Indi , a 
a Sees town Stee) oe. Make 


having been in the mails for 61 years, 


; he assigned an inspector to make an | 
Mrs. Clara L. Schuette. 


investigation. 


The newspaper article was dated Day- | orth vi i ; 
toma; Ohile, teat the petacheal in the aie worth vice Franklin H. Robertson. 


i was Mrs. Elizabeth Barnheisel, of 


Ni- 


conza, Indiana, 97-year-old widow 


in 1865. 


The post-office inspector ascertained 
from the aged woman that the letter 
had been received as an enclosure with 
a letter from the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, Department of the Interior, dated 
October 25, 1926, advising her that the 
old letter, having served its purpose in 


the Bureau of Pensions, was being re- | 


turned. 
Although Mrs. Barnheisel did not re- 
call ever having seen the old letter be- 


fore it came to her last Fall, it devel- | 


oped that it had been submitted to the 
Pension Bureau in 1869 


had remained in the files of the Bureau 
during the intervening years until 
brought to light by a request for 
increase in pension. The pension in- 
crease Was granted about the time the 
letter was received by the widow. 


Postmaster General New is convinced : 


that similar solutions may be obtained 
for all stories of extreme delays in the 


mails and is determined that in the fu- ! 


ture the accuracy of such narrations will 
be challenged in every instance so that 
unjust reflection may not be cast upon 
the postal service. 


claim includes damage to the operating 
mechanism; and a receipt “in apparent good 
order and condition,” is not sufficient to 
establish the fact of damage while in 
transit. 

A-17697 (S.) Traveling expenses—Trans- 
fers between field stations. Employes ap- 
pointed for field service generally, that is, 
for duties to be performed outsid of th 
District of Columbia without being assigned 
to any particular station may be trans- 
ferred between two field stations at Govern- 


' ment expense, where the transfer is effeeted 


solely in the interc of the Government 
and the appropriation to be charged there- 
with is available for the work at both sta- 
tions. 





: C., 
| Greensboro, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga., for 


The Americ ie is en- ; MT 
CS eS a railway lines, with the stop located at 


| vice Daniel H. Wagner. 


to prove the | 
merit of her claim for a pension, and | 


an | 


Aeronautics 


Spartanburg, S. C., 
Selected as Stop 
On Air Mail Route 


Post Office Department Also 
Announces Delay, in 
Proposed Service 
to Cuba. 


Postmaster General New announced 
on March 29 that Spartanburg, S. C., had 
been selected as the intermediate city 
between Greensboro, N. C., and Atlanta, 
Ga., for a regular air mail stop on the 
new route between New York City and 
It was also announced orally 
that the Post Office Department will not 
make any immediate arrangement for 


| air mail service between Havana, Cuba, 


have requested 
Cuba, it is 
reported, favors an air mail link, but the 
finances of the Government are such as 
to preclude establishment of the route at 
this time. 
Contract Is Awarded. 

The Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., has been 

awarded the contract for furnishing air 


officials 


| mail service on New York-Atlanta route. 


According to present plans of the De- 
partment all flying will be done at night. 
Service, however, it was explained orally, 
will not be started until about July 1, 
when the work of installing the neces- 


| sary lights will have been completed. 


The full text of the announcement con- 
cerning the new service follows: 

Postmaster General New following a 
careul investigation covering a period of 
several months, selected Spartanburg, S. 
as the intermediate city between 


regular air mail stops, on the new air 
mail route between New York and At- 
lanta. 

Great pressure wah brought to bear 
by citizens and business organizations 
of Greenville, S. C., and Charlotte, N. C., 
as well as other cities along the line of 
the proposed route, to have their home 
towns designated as the air mail stop. 
Delegations came to Washington to 
present the claims of the various cities 
and considerable pohotographic and 
manuscript material have been filed at 
the Post Office Department in support 
of these claims. 

Spartanburg Chosen. 

The Postmaster General pointed out 
that Spartanburg was finally chosen be- 
cause it is practically midway between 
Greensboro and Atlanta and because it 
has excellent railway connections with 
the surrounding territory. With the stop 
at this place, Charlotte and Greenville 
will be placed within close reach of the 
air mail line through the utilization of 
connecting railway mail service. Char- 


| lotte can be connected to the route via 


Greensboro and Greenville via Spartan- 


| burg. 


A close check-up revealed that a 


. 4 } r ° . i i er 
Every once in so often articles appear | greater number of potential mail users 


| in the press under headlines similar to 


would be brought within range of the 
mail service, through connecting 


Spartanburg than at any of the other 


of’criticism to be hurled at the postal | cities. 


| service upon the slightest provocation. 


Appointment Announced 
Of Sixteen Postmasters 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced the appointment of 16 fourth 
class postmasters in Arkansas, Florida, 
Illinois, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 


| won Pesan Wineiel = reve 
however, | ® , Virginia, and West Virginia. 


was not satisfied with this explanation, | 


The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 
Elberta, Ark., Lawson C. Maybrey vice 


| Robert T. Neaves. 


Bradley Junction, Fla., Clarence H. 


| Harper vice Oscar W. Hayman. 


Tamalco, Ill., Richard Dieckman vice 
Wallace, Mich., Orton E. Melchior vice 
Stillmore, Miss., William B. Hollings- 


Passover, Mo., Mrs. Lucille Vincent 


2 | vice Mrs. Emma Salsman. 
of | 
Cornelius Barnheise y i i | wrins ~ 

7 el, who died In an | William W. Summers. 
army camp near Alexandria, Louisiana, | 


Racket, Mo., Elijah W. Wheeler vice 
Warren, Mo., Mrs. Ida Mae O’Bryan 
John 


Purewater, Mont., F. Schlepp 


| vice Mrs. Edna Nichols. 


Yucea, N. Dak., Thomas H. Brown 
| vice Jesse O. Mathison. 

Smithville, Okla, Clarence O. Lester 
vice Mrs. Anna D. Burns. 

Cheshire, Oreg., Mrs. Myrtle W. Ches- 
| hire vice Henry C. Ball. 

Glenada, Oreg., Charles A. Ward vice 
Mrs. Juanita V. Deveney. 

White City, Tex., Lee A. Nugent vice 
Mrs. Ella J. Mott. 

Erica, Va., Mrs. Georgia M. Obier vice 
Arthur B. Daiger. 

Forman, W. Val., David A. Sherman 
| vice Benjamin M. Smith. 


Mail Exchange Ordered 
With Mexican Post Office 


The postmasters at New Orleans, La., 
and New York City have been authorized 
by the Post Office Department .to ex- 
change registered C. O. D. mail with the 
post office at Campeche, Mexico, R. S, 
| Regar, Third Assistant Postmaster Gene 
eral has just announced. The arranges 
ment becomes efiective April 1. 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s announces 
ment follows: 

As the postmasters at New Orleans, 
La., and New York, N. Y., have been 
authorized, effective April 1, 1927, to exe 
change C. O. D. registered mail with 
Campeche, Cam., Mexico, the following 
items should be added to the “Complete 
| list of offices authorized to exchange C, 
| O. D. articles with Mexico” printed on 
| 
' 





page 23 of the November, 1925, Postal 
Guide: Between New Orleans, La., and 

| Campcche, Cam.; between New York, N, 
Yy,, and Campeche, Cam. 


> 


% 


® 





